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Tae past quarter exhibits the usual literary 
characteristics of the summer season—a large 

reponderance of novels and other light works, 
vith the absence of the more coniealite books 
on weightier subjects which commonly appear 
in spring and autumn. Mr Gladstone's Homer 
is the only absolutely new work on an important 
topic which we have to record—the other his- 
toric and biographie issues being either con- 
tinuations or republications of books already 
commenced or previously published. Indian 
publications still continue to increase and 
multiply. The era of compilations of Indian 
history, and rechauffés of old diaries, is pretty 
well over ; and we have now arrived at that of 
books recording actual experiences of the 
present mutiny, of which the supply, from 
what we see, is not likely soon to diminish. 
Another class of books which is steadily on the 
increase, is that of collections of essays from 
reviews aud periodicals, in which we meet with 
very various degrees of excellence. Such books 
as Mr. Brimley’s, Mr. Hayward’s, and Mr. 
Forster's Zssays are of some mark and likeli- 
hood; but there are many others—of which Mr. 
Gleig’s are a specimen—which we have not 
felt ourselves called upon to notice. Of the 
books of travel we are able to report favourably, 
there being several which possess great merit, 
though Dr. Barth’s is the only one dealing with 
entirely new ground. If we except the second 
and revised edition of Mr. Harford’s Michael 
Angele (Longmans), we have no work on art 
of much account; and poetry and philosophy 
are also scantily represented. 


History anp Brocrapruy have been illus- 
trated during the past quarter by several works 
of merit. In ancient history we have the second 
volume of Mr. Rawlinson’s Herodotus (Murray), 
to which Sir Gardner Wilkinson, whose know- 
ledge of Egyptian antiquities is unsurpassed by 
any living English writer, contributes several 
essays, marked by depth of research, united with 
am unusually popular style. We have always 
entertained some doubt with regard to Vol. I., 
whether the Assyrian discoveries had been car- 
ried sufficiently far to make it wise to embody 
them in so considerable a work ; and we still 
expect that, before the whole is out, material 
additions may have to be made to the elucida- 
tions of ancient history which the editors have 


clustered round the first book of the historian. 
This objection, however, does not apply to Book 
IL., the progress of Egyptian discovery being 
to all appearance stationary as regards monu- 
ments, though progressive on the side of geo- 
graphy. The editors have made their work a 
complete encyclopedia of reeondite lore on 
every subject which Heredotas tonches—far 
more indeed than was necessary for the mere 
illustration of his statements. Some day, we 
apprehend, the functions of the commentator 
and the amplifier will again have to be sepa- 
rated, and we shall see a moderate edition of 
the “ Father” “based on ” Mr. Rawlinson and 
his coadjutors, and a “history of the East” ex- 
tracted also from them. In the mean time, we 
wish them all success in the prosecution of their 
present laborious undertaking. 

To the same department Mr. Merivale eon- 
tributes the sixth volume of his able and 
philosophical History of the Romans wnder the 
Empire (Longmans), extending from the reign 
of Nero to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
painting in vivid and terrible colours the educa- 
tion and progress of the most vicious and detest- 
able of emperors. Tacitus, Dien, and Lucan have 
been the author's guides, and their descriptions 
are judiciously enriched by antiquarian and 
topographical details, drawn from more modern 
sources. On the social and domestie life of the 
period, Mr. Merivale is as full and interesting 
as even the taste of the age can demand ; and 
on the merits of the foregomg writers in their 
literary capacity, he has much to say which is 
instructive even where we do not wholly agree 
with it. His description of the siege of Jeru- 
salem is perhaps less earefully elaborated than 
some other parts of the werk, and there is a 
certain sense of abruptness and hurry in the 
way it is treated, attributable perhaps to the 
consciousness of able predecessors in the same 
field. But, whatever may be our opinion on 
particular points, Mr. Merivale’s history is one 
of the first works of its kind whieh the last few 
years have produced. In point of research and 
breadth of view it is well worthy of being 
placed beside Grote’s history, while in the 
quality of style it is infinitely superior. 

In modern histery the principal works 
relate to England. The most aha though 
not the most popular—ner intended to be so— 
are the publications which have come out 
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under the superintendence of the Master of the 
Rolls. Sir John Romilly deserves well of his 
country for the vigorous manner in which he 
has set about this undertaking, and the judicious 
selection he has made both of manuscripts and 
editors. Of the former there have already 
a peared — 

"Tienaunte Franciscana: 1. Thomas de 
Eccleston de Adventu Fratrum Minorum in 
Anglium ; 2. Adae de Marisco Epistolae ; 3. 

istrum Fratrum Minorum Londonaie. 
(Edited by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A.) 
Fasciculi Zizaniarum Magistri Johannis Wy- 
cliff cwm Tritico. Ascribed to Thomas Netter 
of Walden, Confessor to King Henry the Fifth. 
(Edited by the Rev. W. W. Shirley, M.A.) 
The Buik of the Croniclis of Scotland: or, a 
Metrical Version of the History of Hector Boece : 
By William Stewart. (Edited by W. B. Tarn- 
bull, Esq., Barrister.) Johannis Capgrave liber 
de Ilustribus Henricis. (Edited by the Rev. F. 
C. Hingeston M.A.); and Vita beati Ldwardi 
Regis et Confessoris, Vita Edwardi Regis qui 
apud Westmonasterian requiescit: by the Rev. 
H. Luard (all published by Longmans). They 
are in octavo—well and conveniently printed, 
at a moderate price, and form in every respect 
valuable and unworked materials for historical 
research. 

Of Mr. Massey’s History of England during 
the Reign of George I1I., we speak in a subse- 
quent article. The book fills up a gap in 
our literature, and is readably executed ; 
but neither its general ability nor its view of 
the politics of the period, are sufficient in our 
opinion to preclude after-comers from the same 
field. Mr. Forster’s Zssays (2 vols. Murray) 
are partly historical, partly biographical. Their 
most important part consists of two essays, 
hitherto unpublished ; one on “The Grand Re- 
monstrance,”’ the other on “The Plantagenets 
and Stuarts.” “The Grand Remonstrance” was 
the state-paper in which the grievances of the na- 
tion against Charles the First were set forth, and 
the debates on it are best detailed by Sir Simon 
d’'Ewes, whose manuscript, written on scraps 
of paper, and decipherable with the utmost 
difficulty, exists in the British Museum, and 
has been the foundation of Mr. Forster's elabo- 
rate narrative. We may differ from him as to 
the importance of the Remonstrance itself, but 
there can be no question that his elucidation of 
it throws a valuable light on the period. His 
other volume contains a number of sketches, 
collected from reviews, of Cromwell, Churchill, 
Swift, Addison, Steele, Defoe, and Foote. We 
doubt whether he would not have done better 
to omit the criticism on the books which 
gave rise to these essays, and which is neces- 
sarily of a temporary character; but the es- 
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says themselves are striking, novel, and very 
carefully done; and, though their style has 
occasionally in the mouth a flavour like 
that of the roughest cider, the anecdotes are 
so plentiful, and the subject so interestingly 
treated, that we read with scarcely diminished 
pleasure. Perhaps the most remarkable essay 
is that on Steele, in which Mr. Forster Opposes 
the low view of him taken by Lord Macaulay, 
and adduces convincing evidence as well of his 
literary ability, as of his high character and 
his deep feeling. The copious and well-chosen 
extracts which these essays contain, will enable 
lazy readers to obtain as much acquaintance, 
perhaps, as they care to have, with the works 
of the authors in question. 

Mr. Hayward’s Zssays form one of the 
pleasantest collections of reviews it has for a 
long time been our lot to meet with. They 
deal with many of the celebrities of a past 
generation—men who lived, apparently, that 
they might say good things about other people, 
and do odd things in order that good things 
might be said about them. The style is easy, 
the facts accurate, and the author's art of 
telling a story unrivalled; and the store of 
miscellaneous information they contain, drawn 
in many instances from the writer's personal 
experience, in others from good private autho- 
rity, is just what would be possessed by a literary 
man who was also a man of the world and of 
society, and hardly by any one else. 





Among Books or TRAVEL, the most important 
place is claimed by the two concluding volumes 
of Dr. Barth’s Travels and Discoveries in North 
and Central Africa (Longmans). We have 
reviewed these at length elsewhere, and need 
only say here that they contain the most in- 
teresting portion of his exploration ; namely, 
his journey from K4tsena (which lies in 12° 57 
N., and 3° 5 W. of Greenwich) through Say 
(13° 7 N., and 2° 27’ E.), an important town on 
the Niger, and where our traveller first saw 
that famous river, to Timbuctoo (17° 37 N., 
and 3° 5 W.), now no longer a city of romance 
and fable—and his return from thence along 
the banks of the Niger, through Gégé (16° 43’ 
N., and 0° 15° E.), the capital of the Songhay 
empire, and supposed to be of greater antiquity 
than Timbuctoo itself—to the point on the 
Niger whence he started. It is not often that 
undergraduate bards justify their frequent 
assumption of the mantle of prophecy ; but the 
Laureate, in his Cambridge Prize Poem on 
“ Timbuctoo” (1829), after describing how the 
Spirit of Fable discloses to the rapt seer 9 gor- 
geous vision of that city of romance—dissolves 
the dream in a few lines, which Dr. Barth has 
almost exactly verified :— 
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“ The time is well-nigh come 

When I must render up this glorious home 

To keen Discovery ; soon yon brilliant towers 

Shall darken with the waving of her wand, 

Darken and shrink and shiver into huts, 

Black specks amid a waste of dreary land, 

Low built, mud-wall’d, Barbarian settlements!” 

For such, alas! is pretty nearly the real state 
of the case. Timbuctoo, built in the desert, 
is in circumference two miles and a half. It 
contains 980 houses of clay, and 200 conical 
huts of matting; its settled inhabitants only 
number 13,000, while its floating population 
amounts to an average of 5000, and at very 
favourable times may reach 10,000. The chief 
buildings which strike the eye on approaching 
the city are the mosques, whose towers in Dr. 
Barth’s views look of considerable altitude ; 
but the height of the two largest, according to 
Réné Caillié, is 55 and 30 feet respectively. 
We are glad to find that Dr. Barth confirms 
the account of Timbuctoo given by that French- 
man—the first European that reached it and 
returned to tell the tale. He visited the place 
in 1828, disguised as a Mohammedan, but the 
truth of his travels was but slowly acknowledged 
in the country; for the narrative of his success 
immediately followed the news of the death of 
Major Laing, who reached Timbuctoo, but was 
killed by the Tawarek. We were unwilling to 
believe that that result should be achieved by 
an obscure Frenchman, which our costly expe- 
ditions, backed by the influence of the British 
government, had failed in attaining. 

Timbuctco owes its importance to its com- 
mercial position being close to the river Niger 
(which here bends from the 8.W. in a north- 
ernly direction), and is the great depot for the 
caravans from Morocco and Ghadames. It 
has no manufactures of its own ; the chief articles 
of trade are gold, salt, the garo or kola nut 
(which supplies the place of coffee), and Euro- 
pean manufactures. 

Dr. Barth always behaved in the most 
conciliating way to the natives, and in this 
respect offers a great contrast to his precursor 
in African discovery, Mungo Park, who was in 
the habit of firing at any one that approached 
him in a hostile attitude, thereby, as Major 
Laing justly observes, pursuing a selfish policy 
“in attempting to make discoveries at the 
expense of the blood of the inhabitants, and to 
the exclusion of all after-communication ;” and 
it was in consequence of the injuries inflicted 
on their tribe by Mungo Park, that the 
Tawarek slew Major Laing, and regarded Dr. 
Barth as one of the “tawakast,” or wild beasts, 
for as such they looked upon all Europeans 
after their reception from Park. In conclusion, 
let us hope that Dr. Barth will favour that 
portion of the public which is not exclusively 


geographical and svientific, and which would 
never have the patience to wade through his 
voluminous work, with an abridgment thereof, 
which would be certain to become a popular 
book, and would cause the popular phrase, “to 
know no more about a thing than about 
Timbuctoo,” to cease to be a byword for express- 
ing total ignorance on a subject. 

Mr. Clark’s Peloponnesus (John W. Parker) 
is an elaborate and careful work, the production 
of a sound but by no means of a dry scholar. 
Mr. Clark is already well known as a traveller ; 
but he now for the first time treads on ground 
with which his professional] studies have tended 
to make him personally familiar. The result 
is, that a great deal of his former flippancy 
disappears, and is succeeded by a good deal of 
noteworthy criticism, which, if not always 
indisputable, is always sincere and acutely 
reasoned. Mr. Clark is a topographer of the 
common-sense as opposed to the romantic type ; 
he is perhaps rather too anxious to show that, 
Homer is only a poet and not a geographer, and 
he has too steadily abjured all reference to 
modern authorities ; but the spirit of his book 
is fresh and lively, his diary seems to have been 
accurately kept, and the dryness of antiquarian 
dissertation on a disputed site or an irreconcil- 
able historical description, is pleasantly relieved 
by glimpses of Arcadian scenery—the valleys 
lined with wood and turf, and watered with 
abundant streams, and the glades sometimes 
enlivened by a dance of peasants, that trans- 
ports a spectator to the ages of heroic simplicity. 
Mr. Clark has also been laudably careful to 
associate the events of medieval as well as of 
classical history with the spots he visited; so 
that the volume forms a handbook for those 
who travel in the country itself as well as for 
those who read at home. 

The Oxonian in Thelemarken, by Mr. Met- 
calfe (Hurst & Blackett), is so much like the 
“ Oxonian in Norway,” that those who have 
read one need no description of the other. It 
is abundant in animal spirits, and lively but 
rather small jokes; experience of flood and 
fell, Scandinavian legends, and notices of out-of- 
the-way customs, fill up two very readable 
volumes. We often laugh with Mr. Metcalfe, 
and sometimes at him, but he certainly has not 
the sin of a dull book to answer for. 

Signor Gallenga—some time known to the 
public as “ L. Mariotti,”"—has, in his Country 
Life in Piedmont (Chapman & Hall), given a- 
picture of his countrymen which will surprise 
those who imagine that representative institu- 
tions have drawn a broad line of demarcation 
between the inhabitants of the subalpine king- 
dom and the rest of Italy. Signor Gallenga, 
fresh_from the comforts of civilization and the 
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good order of England, finds much to rebuke 
and deplore in the bad hotels, execrable roads, 
unimproved agriculture, effeminate habits, and 
apathetic ignorance, not only of the dwellers in 
country towns—his peculiar field of observation 
—but to a great degree of the Turinese them- 
selves. The book is, to a certain extent, systema- 
tically arranged, the observations relating to 
each subject being massed together instead of 
being thrown out in the desultory form now 
uufortunately so frequent. We have chapters 
on land and labourers, irrigation, the mountain 
population, the aspeet of the towns—their 
eafés, domestic life, and daily occupations ; 
the state of Italian literature, and the condition 
of female education, occupy the latter part of 
the volume. The work does not pretend to 
the exactness of statistical information, but is 
entirely the result of the author’s personal 
observation. It is extremely entertaining, and 
is written with a mastery of our language 
which we should imagine few Italians have 


‘ever attained. In fact, there is nothing what- 


ever in it to show that it is written by a 
foreigner. 

Mr. Walter White, who has for five suc- 
cessive years published his holiday rambles at 
home and abroad, again contributes his share 
to the amusement and instruction of the 
reading public. Those who have read his 
Londoner's Walk to the Land's End, will be 
glad to find that in his present volume, 4 
Month in Yorkshire (Chapman & Hall), he has 
ones more chosen a portion of his native land 
for the scene of his peregrinations, which are 
described in his usual lively and sprightly 
manner ; and no doubt this pleasant book will, 
like its precursor on Cornwall, have the effect 
of making many ambitious pedestrians trace 
the footsteps of so entertaining a guide, and 
cause many others, in whom the spirit is 
willing but the flesh weak, to sigh that they 
eannot buckle on their knapsacks, and follow 
so Vigorous an example. It is by no means a 
complete itinerary of Yorkshire, large parts 
being totally undescribed, but simply what it 
pretends to be—a narrative of what the author 
suw in his rambles, and of the manner in 
which he fraternized with all classes—inter- 
spersed with legends, anecdotes, folk-lore, traits 
of peasant life, visits to manufactories and the 
like, all told im a fresh and genial way. We 
could not desire a more agreeable companion 
on an excursion than Mr. White, and (having 
regard to present passport regulations) many 
will be inclined to trust him when he affirms, 
that the expenses of home travelling are far 
less than abroad, while the comfort is much 
greater, and the pleasure to be derived not 
iuferior. 


We had intended to devote an article to 
certain works on Swiss Travel, the popularity 
of which is well attested by their having 
reached second editions, and which we should 
have been glad to bring te the notice of such 
of our readers as may be preparing for a trip 
beyond the Channel. We have, however, been 
disappointed in this respect, and must content 
ourselves with merely mentioning and recom- 
mending them. In their Ascent of Mont 
Blane (Longmans), Messrs. Hudson and Ken- 
nedy describe a new route, by which the 
monarch of mountains can be ascended from 
the south-west, and by which the extortions of 
the Chamounix guides may be avoided. All 
travellers will be grateful to those who have 
devised a plan for turning the flank of these 
rapacious monopolists. The new edition is 
enriched by an account of a fresh ascent of 
Monte Rosa. Mr. Wills has also republished 
his Wanderings in the High Alps (Bentley), 
in which a daring ascent of the Wetterhorn is 
the most prominent topic; and Mr. Hinch- 
cliff, in his Summer Months among the Alps, 
with an Ascent of Monte Rosa (Longmans), has 
extended our knowledge of Switzerland very 
far beyond the limits within which guide-books 
have hitherto circumscribed it, and has tho- 
roughly opened the very interesting region ly- 
ing round about Zermatt, besides many other 
localities not usually explored. To those who 
are able to fly by rail and steam to these sub- 
lime and beautiful scenes, these books will be 
indispensable companiens: to those who are 
debarred from such pleasure, they will be tan- 
talizing reminders of what might be, or what 
has been, done under better auspices. 

Mrs. Hornby’s Jn and About Stambou (Chap- 
man & Hall), must not be passed over. It is the 
brightest picture of that strange city—so fair 
without and disappointing within—that we 
have met with since Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague’s letters. Mrs. Hornby had, from her 
husband's official position, a much better op- 
portunity than falls to the lot of most English- 
women, of seeing both court ceremonies and 
the interior of Turkish households, and she 
seems to have profited by it admirably. Her 
descriptions of nature are vigorous and brilliant, 
aud her social sketches equally graphic, and 
characterized by the ease and minuteness of 
detail which feminine pens are alone competent 
to attain. 





Porrrr—at least, of any mark—has not 
been plentiful during the past summer. Sum- 
mer perhaps, as Keble sings of middle age, 


“ by no fond wile, 





No soothing calm, is blest ; 





—_— FF 2 8 eel 
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Her bowers are mute, her fountains dry, 
And ever Fancy’s wing 

Flies from beneath her cloudless sky, 
To Autumn and to Spring.” 


Be the cause what it may, the only minstrel 
whose verses are long likely to ring in the gene- 
ral ear is Miss Procter; whose Legends and 
Lyrics (Bell & Daldy) show her to be no un- 
worthy offspring of “ Barry Cornwall,” They 
are full of rich imagination and deep feeling, 
and distinguished by far greater polish of ver- 
sifieation and carefulness of style than is usual 
with poets of the fairer sex. Their subjects 
ure various, but all are more or less interesting, 
whether for the graceful manner in which a 
story is told, or for the success with which 
some mood of mind, grave or gay, but most fre- 
quently the former, is rendered into easy and 
fluent verse. Many of the poems describe love 
in one or other of its aspects, and here Miss 
Procter is feminine without being effeminate or 
weakly sentimental, We should do her in- 
justice by partial quotations, and we have no 
room for extended ones; but we trust our 
report may induce readers to look into her 
pages for themselves, 

In Petronilla and other Poems, by F. G. 
Lee (Bosworth & Harrison), we observe the 
working of a scholarly, studious, and thoughtful 
mind, devoted to high themes, and treating 
his subjects with much delicacy, tenderness, and 
reticenee. Mr, Lee was the gainer on a late 
occasion of the Newdigate Prize at Oxford, the 
subject—the “ Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons” 
—having no doubt, been one which peculiarly 
suited his religious sympathies. He is, we 
should judge, a high churchman in eeclesiasti- 
cal matters, and a warm admirer of the poetry 
of the Laureate ; two tendencies not qt all in- 
compatible, as any who has mused in the 
cloisters of Oxford is well aware, however little 
Mr. ‘Tennyson may really have in common 
with what is distinetively Anglican, Mr. Lee 
has correct taste and sound feelings, and with 
more experience of actual life would probably 
qualify himself to shine in the line he has begun 
to adopt. 

In Mr. Nicholas Gannon’s Poems (Longmans) 
we see the outpouring of the “ perfervidum 
ingenium” Hibernicorum, applied to the orna- 
mental treatment of numerous Irish legends 
and other national topies. Mr. Gannon has a 
great command of what is called “poetic dic- 
tion ;” his metre is mostly that of Scott, and 
his phrases such as would appear in the “ Epith. 
et Vers.” portion of an English “Gradus ad 
Parnassum,” did such a work exist. His style 
may be estimated from the fact, that he makes 
“peril” rhyme with “ girl,” a collocation which, 
until, as Byron says of duelling, “our ear be- 


ome more Irish and less niee,” we cannot away 
with. 

Corona and other Poems, by E. J. 
(Longmans), is a volume which, though slight 
and unambitious in character, is not without 
gleams of true poetry, which give promise of 
considerable excellence. The exeeution, we are 
glad to see, exhibits t pains, and is far re- 
moved from that eareless style which causes so 
many “minor minstrels” to sink out of notice 
the moment their volume has been once turned 
over. Mr. Reed’s has sufficient substance to 
bear polish, and his time, he will find, has not 
been thrown away. 





Among works of Fiction, only three 
or four are contribyted by writers of estab- 
lished reputation In Heckington (Hurst 
& Blackett), Mrs, Gore moves in her accus- 
tomed sphere, and with perhaps more vigour 
and freedom than some of her later works 
have displayed. There is less piquaney of 
remark, but there is also less exaggeration ; 
and, though the interest is a good deal divided, 
none of the personages to whom our attention 
is especially directed, are wholly undeserving of 
sympathy. The story is perhaps rather spun 
out, and most persons probably would be able 
to lay it down from time to time without any 
very intense anxiety as to the result ; still there 
is nothing dull about it, and every body knows 
that Mrs, Gore is not given to prose or twaddle. 
In her present work she shows no decline of 
power, but it may be wished that her sphere of 
observation were sometimes extended beyond 
fashionable limits. 

One-and-Twenty: by the author pf Wild- 
Slower (Hurst & Blackett), is a careful and well- 
considered story, to which a novel choice of 
scene has lent an originality which the treat- 
ment of the characters themselves hardly bears 
out. The hero himself, who tells his story 
biographically, is the best of them, and he 
really shows that more than ordi thought 
hag been bestowed on his conception. e 
other characters are such as may be met with in 
most novels—a rough diamond of an yncle, a 
jealous wife, a sweet young lady, and yarious 
vulgar people, insolent in prosperity and cring- 
ing in adyersity, after the recognized type of 
the class, The villain of the story is origi 
enough ; but heis also, unfortunately, so exces- 
sively improbable a character, that he fails of 
producing the intended effect, Still, One-and- 
Twenty is one of the most readable novels of the 
ae ee amuse 
and in and nothing to disgust or anno 
readers, it will be found safe one to send fa 

r. Trollope has in Docter Thorne (Longmans 
fallen very far below his Ban " 
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shows equal knowledge of life, and almost 
equal power of painting characters, with his 
former works; but the characters themselves 
are less interesting and more conventional, and 
the lesson—if there be one—which he desires 
to convey, is more confused and more open to 
objection. The plot is just such as might 
have been chosen by Mrs. Gore ; and, if we 
had seen it in a skeleton form, we should 
unhesitatingly have attributed it to her. 
The filling up is, indeed, very different ; but 
we think we see tokens of a disposition, though 
quite an unconscious one, in Mr. Trollope, to 
exhibit his humour after stereotyped forms, 
and to trust to his invention rather than his 
observation for the details by which it is dis- 
played. The best parts of his book, to our 
thinking, are some of the subordinate ones, 
which, being episodical and able to be grasped 
at once by the mind, have been treated by the 
author with more freshness and less languor 
than the main portions of his narrative. Any 
one who should meet Mr. Trollope for the first 
time in this novel, would pronounce him to be 
a remarkable, original, and interesting writer ; 
any one who should judge it by the standard 
of his former stories, would justly censure it as 
inferior both in manner and matter—as crudely 
conceived and somewhat hastily executed. A 
writer who has so thoroughly committed him- 
self to the realistic vein of fiction, cannot well 
afford to descend to the lower level of the same 
walk. Perhaps, if Mr. Trollope were to pro- 
duce less rapidly, he would have a better chance 
of keeping with him the numerous audience he 
has already won. 

We have also to note a sort of decline in 
Miss Sewell’s Ursula (Longmans), in which the 
authoress has attempted to enlist our interest 
in favour of a humbler class of characters than 
those which have generally moved through her 

The result is not satisfactory. Either 
Miss Sewell knows less about farmhouse life 
than about that of her own rank, or, which we 
suspect to be the case, the former presents even 
fewer features on which the interest proper to 
fiction can be made to hinge. Anyhow, the 
authoress has not succeeded in overcoming the 
inherently dull and prosaic nature of such scenes 
and characters, even by the exhibition of a 
moral discipline, which, according to her very 
laudable custom, she diffuses through the inci- 
dents of her tale :— 

“ Behold a miracle instead of wit— 
See two dull tomes by Sewell’s pencil writ.” 

This is really the first time we have ever 
found’a book by this writer a thoroughly heavy 
task to get through. The characters are dis- 
tinetly conceived and clearly drawn, and we 
can quite understand the authoress’s pleasure 


in trotting them out, and making them show 
full-length portraits of themselves, when she 
has them so perfectly under her command : but 
this ethical legerdemain is apt to become not 
a little wearisome to a looker-on. We trust 
Miss Sewell may on the next occasion think 
proper to return to a more congenial sphere of 
delineation. 

We mention Year after Year, by the author 
of Paul Ferroll (Saunders & Otley), merely be- 
cause we believe we passed it over on a former 
occasion. The story turns on the mishaps en- 
gendered by life-assurance. The heroine of the 
narrative is illegitimate, and her legitimate 
brother has insured his life in her favour. He 
is accidentally killed, and the rest of the story 
is taken up with the young lady’s attempts to 
have her rights acknowledged and acted upon 
by the office. The authoress knows nothing 
whatever of law or of business, and these de- 
tails of her book, which are purely imaginary, 
are simply ludicrous to any one who is ac- 
quainted with either. They might be the 
work of an ardent and inexperienced school- 
girl in her maiden essay at novel-writing ; but 
the audacious ignorance displayed in them are 
utterly unworthy the author of Paul Ferroll. 
We wade through the pages, hoping to come to 
some crisis of actual interest ; but all is misty 
and unreal throughout. The portion best worth 
reading—and to which we shall advise our 
readers to confine themselves—is the doctor's 
story in one of the earlier chapters, a tale 
worthy of Edgar Poe for weird horror and 
thrilling interest; but, as regards the main 
thread, Year after Year is a thorough disap- 
pointment. 

Which? or, Eddies rownd the Rectory, by 
Owen Varra (Edinburgh, Hogg; London, 
Groombridge), was originally published’ in 
Titan—a magazine chiefly remarkable for its 
intense powers of self-puffery, and its copious 
extracts from other and better books. If its 
original matter is to be estimated by the speci- 
men before us, it must, indeed, greatly stand in 
need of such help. Which? is one of the 
dullest and most tedious books we have read 
for a long while. If its faults were only nega- 
tive, however, it might be passed over in silence ; 
but there is a good deal about it which is posi- 
tively offensive. “Owen Varra” evidently 
imagines himself (?) born to set other people to 
rights ; and the slight gleam of talent he pos- 
sesses is devoted to ill-natured descriptions of 
what in real life would be very harmless people, 
in order to shew how he would alter society if 
he had the power. We should imagine Owen 
Varra to be the lion, or lioness, of some pro- 
vincial coterie—the terror of tea-parties, “ hated 


yet caressed”—the depositary of rumour, and 
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the oracle of social gossip. The contrast of 
what is, with what in his view should he, is 
brought out by the delineation of a model 
family, consisting of a rector, his wife, and 
their two daughters ; and to these all the other 
inhabitants of the place are made to act as 
foils. The rector and his wife are mere 
shadows, but the young ladies seem to us just 
as vulgar, forward, and missish, as any of 
the people satirized; in proof of which we 
refer to their first interview with Mr. Herbert, 
in Vol. L, after they have been seen by him in 
his grounds. The rest of the characters are 
simply caricatures. The author’s delicacy of 
touch and sense of probability may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that he describes two girls 
of whom he wishes us to disapprove, as saying, 
in the course of a conversation about fire- 
places in pews—“If I had a fire, I would 
keep stirring and poking at intervals, just to 
remind the congregation I was so much better 
off than they were. Of course, the third part 
would be dying of envy. It would be most 
delightful ;” and a little further—“ Mr. Her- 
bert..... actually had a door bricked up 
[which had caused a draught in church], and 
provided warm mats for the old women’s feet. 
I never heard a case of greater folly ; for he 
entailed more expense on the parish, as not one 
of these old women had died yet, and most 
assuredly they would had he not taken those 
measures, and of course their allowance would 
have been saved.” The author seems to have 
a great fondness for tenth-rate celebrities in 
literature ; and the mottoes to each chapter, 
which are pompously set forth on separate fly- 
leaves, do not (with some exceptions) witness 
very favourably to the quality of his favourite 
reading. Perhaps, if he were better versed in 
good English authors, he would not so misuse 
will and shall, would and should, which are 
almost invariably confounded, sometimes in a 
most ludicrous manner—thus, a lady in dread 
of a railway accident, is made to say, “I will 
be run into next.” The old example, “I will 
be drowned and nobody shall help me,” would 
appear to have been the author’s model 
throughout. 

Hartley Hall, by James Hastings (J. 
Blackwood), is a Liverpool tale, describing the 
fortunes of a man who absconds from his 
creditors, and of a boy—a species of Smike— 
whom he takes with him. Another thread is 
formed by of English life, and the 
two gradually unite towards the close of the 
story, which, for the benefit of tender-hearted 
readers, we may mention “ends well,” though 
there is a good deal of misery to be endured 
in its progress, The scenes are alternately of 
avery high-flown and sentimental, and of a very 
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realistic character, the latter element being 
chiefly confined to the delineation of low life. 
The style is occasionally half-poetical, but in 
the broader parts verges on slang. There isa 
good deal of humour of a rough and ready 
sort, such as may be elicited from the vagaries 
of a madman in a railway carriage, or from 
the amours and quarrels of a drunken cabman 
and a maid-of-all-work ; and the intense ab- 
surdity of many of the descriptions will excite 
a laugh, just like any other exhibition of 
intellectual tumbling. But the interest is too 
much scattered and too much interrupted to 
make Hartley Hall a good novel. Some 
persons may possibly like it; but astonish- 
ment rather than pleasure has been our pre- 
vailing feeling during its perusal. 

Two novels have appeared during the past 
season—the one three or four months since, 
the other about a fortnight ago—which not 
bearing, like those which head our list, the 
names of old-established favourites, have not 
excited much attention among the world at 
large ; but which we are inclined to think 
perhaps even better than any we have hitherto 
mentioned. One of these is The Morals of 
May Fair (Hurst & Blackett), by an anony- 
mous author, but clearly one who, if he writes 
on a second occasion as well as he has already 
done, is destined to achieve no common repu- 
tation. Injustice, we think, has been done to 
this book by one of our contemporaries, who 
represented it as a mere attempt to transplant 
the modern French novel of the worst type, 
with its unlawful sources of interest, into an 
uncongenial soil. It is true that the interest 
of the book turns partly on an ill-assorted mar- 
riage, and partly on the passion of a married 
man for a girl whose affection he has won under 
false colours. There is nothing immoral, how- 
ever, in the manner in which these matters are 
placed before the reader. The hero, who is 
wealthy and a successful author, has been in- 
veigled into an aristocratic marriage, his wife 
being equally a victim with himself. The 
union leads to a separation, during which he 
makes the acquaintance of a young lady living 
in France, who supposes him unmarried. He 
leaves her without explanation, and she after- 
wards contracts a marriage, from motives of 
gratitude, with a man in every way unsuited 
to her. The result may easily be foreseen ; the 
lovers meet, and the struggle between conscience 
and inclination is described with deep feeling 
and unusual power. The elements of tragic 
interest are so equally balanced, that while we 
sympathize with the two principal actors to a 
certain extent, we also feel pity for those who 
may be affected by their possible guilt. The 
fatality which seems to hang on the story does 
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not depend on accidental circumstances, as is 
often the case in novels, but is interwoven with 
the whole life of each of the parties. We do 
not perceive any thing in the book to make 
guilt attractive, and a great deal to render it 
terrible; nor can we imagine that any one 
could possibly derive the least harm from its 
perusal. The style is admirable, reminding 
us in its reflective portions of the better 
parts of Sir Bulwer Lytton, but free from 
any trace of affectation. The descriptive 
parts are fresh and vivid, and the dialogue 
telling. The author has evidently moved in 
good society, and does not speak of “ May 
Fair” from report alone. We do not wish to 
excite our readers’ expectations too highly 
regarding a work of which different opinions 
are entertained by critics who ought to be 
competent judges ; but we have thought in its 
perusal that it far better deserved to be de- 
scribed as being “written in letters of fire,” 
than some other books to which that encomium 
has been applied. 

The other novel to which we have referred 
is Framleigh Hall (Hurst & Blackett), also 
the production of an anonymous author, but 
showing equal promise, and having almost equal 
merit, with the last mentioned. We finished 
this novel at a single sitting ; and, whatever 
may be the defects in the nature of its scope or 
of its characters, no one, we are sure, will find 
it otherwise than a most interesting and absorb- 
ing novel. The story is designed to illustrate 
the evils of a misunderstanding by a parent. of 
a child’s nature, and of the arbitrary choice of a 
profession made under this mistaken view ; 
the defect of the child’s character being 
cowardice, partly moral and partly physical —to 
eure which he is sent into the army! The 
cowardice described is rather want of presence 
of mind than cowardice pure and simple ; 
though the first emotion is that of fear, the 
second is that of dogged endurance ; and the 
hero, who has run away from a cow when a 
boy, and started aside from the springing of a 
mine at Badajoz (rather a hard trial for a 
novice), behaves with gallantry in subsequent 
battles, and in the end saves the life of his 
bitterest enemy at the risk of his own, and the 
cost of severe personal suffering. The plot is 
developed, partly through the hero’s sensitive 
remorse and shame at his failure on first enter- 
ing the army, which is the secret and corrod- 
ing eanker of his life; partly through the 
enmity of a school tyrant (a rather incredible 
ogre), who guesses the truth, and uses his 
knowledge to insult and mortify the man who 
afterwards becomes his rival. The story does 
not lead us to that the hero's vice of 
temperament is y eradicated, notwithstand- 


ing his exceptional acts of bravery, and herein, 
perhaps, lies its defect ; more womanly sympa- 
thy and admiration for him being described 
than would, we imagine, be felt for such a 
character in real life, However, the novel is 
an excellent one, and its very faults are caleu. 
lated to give rise to interesting discussion. Its 
style is all that can be wished. 

Our space is so nearly exhausted that we 
can do no more than allude to the other works 
of fiction on our list. Beatrice Cenci, by F. D, 
Guerrazzi, translated by A. F, Seott (Bosworth 
& Harrison), is well worth attention, not only 
for its vivid and accurate descriptions of Italian 
life during the period to which it relates, but 
for its novel view of the character of the un- 
happy girl whom Guido’s canvass has handed 
down to the pity and admiration of succeeding 
ages. The story moves quickly towards its 
tragic goal, and the situations are presented 
with more dramatic force than is usual in Ita- 
lian tales. The first portion, indeed, would be 
fitted for the stage with but very slight altera- 
tion, so little snperfluity is there in the author's 
manner of presentation, We may add that it 
is in one volume only, which, however good it 
may be, is a recommendation to most readers, 

Rumour, by the author of Charles Auchester 
(Hurst & Blackett), is as musical, as enthusi- 
astic, and as devoid of common-sense as the 
same writer's previous works, Lady Chatterton’s 
Reigning Beauty, Violet Bank (Anonymous), 
and Mr. Lang’s Will He Marry Her? rust be 
passed with moderate commendation, being the 
sort of books which may be sent for when 
there is nothing else to be had. 

Mr. Charles Reade’s Cream (Triibner) has not 
been skimmed from the milk of human kind. 
ness, either as regards author or subject, It is 
such as might have been derived from the famous 
dun cow slain by Guy of Warwick, and is of the 
kind that in these days is usually contained in 
“stone jugs.” To descend from metaphor, it 
contains the adventures of one thief and one 
vagrant, told in Mr, Reade’s most pugnacious 
and snappy style ; devoted entirely to one side 
of their respective subjects, and much slighter in 
texture than any thing he has yet produced. 
He calls it Cream, because he considers such 
experience as is there recorded to be the best 
part of his works, the rest being mere artistic 
embroidery, We cannot say we admire Cream, 
but it is a book quite sui generis, and no de- 
scription of ours could convey a sufficient idea 
of it without longer extracts than we have 
room for. 

Miss Martineau’s Deerbrook (Smith & Elder), 
which we have received, is refreshing to look at 
after the enormous amount of trash with which 
railway bookstalls are now sdliciting the atten- 
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tion of the hurried traveller. It is cheap and in 
a convenient form, and, being a pretty stout vo- 
lume, will last an ordinary consumer from Pad- 
dington to Plymouth at the least, if not further. 

At Mr. Thornbury’s Every Man his own 
Trumpeter (Hurst & Blackett), we have had 
only time to glance hastily; but we see 
enough to show that it is a fresh, spirited, and 
entertaining novel. The epoch is 1687, the 
scene France, the life described that of a soldier 
of fortune—full of all sorts of fights, adventures, 
imprisonments, escapes, and love-makings—and 
the whole very much in the style of Dumas’s 
Trois Mousquetaires. We,do not doubt that 
it will earn for Mr. Thornbury a brilliant 
success. 





Inp1an Literature forms a large and con- 
stantly increasing class. Among the important 
works which have appeared since our last 
number, one of the most prominent is the 
Journal of the Marquess of Hastings (Saunders 
& Otley), a book which is perhaps more 
valuable in enabling us to realize the aspect of 
India as it appears to European eyes, and the 
striking peculiarities it presents in this point 
of view, than for any light which it throws on 
the history of our dominion. Now that it is 
pretty generally admitted that one of the predis- 
posing, if not the actuating causes of the present 
rebellion, was our disregard of native prejudices 
and feelings, it is instructive to remark how 
Lord Hastings, who must be regarded as 
among the more successful of our Governors- 
general, rigidly devoted himself to the obser- 
vance of much routine and ceremony, of which 
the more practical European mind has lately 
become somewhat too impatient. All this, too, 
he did without in any degree compromising his 
own dignity, or failing at all to assert the 
essential supremacy of the government he ad- 
ministered. He seems almost intuitively to 
have understood the native character ; and his 
anticipations of the probable result of our inter- 
ference, through our Residents, with the estab- 
lished customs of succession aud adoption, seem 
to foreshadow many of the results to which the 
latter policy has contributed. The journal was 
written for the amusement of Lord Hastings’s 
children—one of whom, the Marchioness of 
Bute, is the editress, but seems to have per- 


formed her task with more reverence than’ 


knowledge. It does not yan much in the 
way of politics, but matters‘df personal adven- 
ture and observation, such as hunting scenes, 
details of natural: history, native receptions, 
descriptions of Indian buildings, &c., are freely 
introduced ; and the wouder only is how a 
Governor-general, who was also Commander-in- 
chief, could possibly find time for so much 


writing of a non-businesslike description. 
Indeed he was forced at last by the pressure of 
affairs to discontinue it, and it only reaches 
to 1818. The journal affords not less evidence 
of the kindness of heart and innate gentlemanly 
feeling of the writer, than of his capacity for 
civil and military command; and no more 
favourable tribute could be offered to his 
memory than the publication of such intimate 
and familiar revelations of his mind and 
character, 

Works relating to the present outbreak are 
exceedingly numerous. Two perhaps are of 
superior importance, Mr, Commissioner Gub- 
bins’s Mutinies in Oudh (Bentley), describes the 
siege of the Residency at Lucknow with much 
more minuteness than any other work which has 
appeared on the subject. He was head of the in- 
telligence department, and is therefore peculiarly 
qualified for making “ observations un the causes 
of the mutiny ””—a topic to which part of his 
volume is expressly devoted. He disbelieved 
in the existence of a Mohammedan intrigue, 
a point on which few persons in this country 
will be disposed to agree with him; and 
ascribes the revolt to religious excitement, to 
which our interference with religious and social 
prejudices supplied the spark, and the absence 
of European forces the opportunity. At Luck- 
now every man’s house was literally his 
castle, and Oastle Gubbins was both heedfully 
provisioned, skilfully fortified, and vigorously 
defended. Most readers of the 7'imes are aware 
that the first of these points has exposed the 
writer to severe animadversion from Lieutenant 
Rees ; but, taking into consideration all that 
has come out on the subject, we think it will 
be generally admitted that these strictures were 
without any real foundation. Another point 
in Mr. Gubbins’s book is the light it casts on 
the military operations of Sir H. Wheeler and 
Sir H. Lawrence. A minute account seems to 
show that some grave errors of judgment must 
be laid to the charge of beth, not less as respects 
undue confidence in the natives when their 
allegiance was doubtful, than in regard to 
over contempt of them after they had taken 
the field against us, We do not imagine that 
these questions will rest here; but we merely 
record Mr. Gubbins’s view of them, which his 
position and opportunities entitle to every 
consideration. 

An almost equally important work is the 
Rev. J. E. W. Rotton’s Chaplain’s Narrative of 
the Siege of Delhi (Smith & Elder). Mr. 
Rotton takes an ite view of the origin 
of the mutiny to that of Mr. Gubbins. He 
believes that it was the result of a deeply-laid 
and wide-spread scheme, which only failed 
from having been commenced too soon; but 
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military or political criticism forms but a 
small portion of his subject. The especial 
value of his work is the light it throws, first, on 
the feelings of those who are not in action, 
but who have the opportunity of estimating 
the heavy price that war exacts even from the 
victorious ; and, secondly, on the splendid dis- 
cipline and unrivalled morale by which, in our 
own case, victory is accomplished. The steady 
courage, the surprising unselfishness, in very many 
instances the fervent piety, and, in all, the true 
manliness, both of men and officers in our force, 
could well be observed by one who was present 
at moments when the need or opportunity for 
hypocrisy and self-deception are alike absent, 
and human nature is seen in its true colours. 
Mr. Rotton’s record of the manner in which 
almost all his acquaintances faced death, will be 
of lasting comfort to those who have most 
reason to deplore their loss; and the minute 
exactitude of his narrative will make it valuable 
to any one who shall hereafter compose a con- 
nected history of the whole mutiny. 

But the most exciting of the records which 
such events have called forth, is probably to be 
found in Mr. Edwards’s Personal Adventures 
during the Rebellion in Rohilcund, Futtehghur, 
and Oude (Smith & Elder). The writer was 
judge of Benares, and a magistrate and collector 
in Rohileund, and in May 1857 was the sole 
European officer in charge of a lawless district 
numbering 1,100,000 souls, the nearest European 
assistance being thirty miles distant. Before 
the worst part of the outbreak occurred, he was 
fortunate enough to be able to send his family 
to Nynee Tal; but he himself, in company 
with a few other Englishmen, besides one or 
two women and children, endured the horrors 
of flight and concealment for some weeks before 
they could make their escape. The most strik- 
ing point in the book is the evidence it affords 
of the fidelity of which some natives were 
capable. Mr, Edwards and his fellow-fugitives 
were lodged at Kussowrah, near Bareilly, in a 
building forming part of a cattle shed, and sur- 
rounded by high walls. Here they were visited 
by their entertainer at midnight ouly, until his 
cousin was able to take them down the Ganges 
to Cawnpore in a boat. The most thrilling 
portion of the narrative describes how they 
were brought to by a summons from a relative 
of Nana Sahib on his way to Bithoor, and how 
the unwonted sight of a mercantile vessel caused 
the terrible inquiry, “ Have you Feringhees 
on board?” “ No!” answered their protector, 
“or I would have their plunder!” while 
fearful hands were placed across the children’s 
mouths, the slightest cry from whom would 
have been the signal for a cruel massacre. It 
is right that the names of the brave and loyal 


men who gave such help should be widely 
known. They were, first, Wuzeer Singh, a 
Christian Sikh peon (one of Mr. Edwards’s 
personal guards), who lent money, refusing all 
payment “ till the Sahib should be again in his 
own hall of justice ;” Hindoo Buxsh, who saved 
the fugitives at Futtehpore ; and Dunna Singh, 
the cousin of the first named, who was their 
conductor on the Ganges. 

Colonel Bourchier, in his Fight Months’ Cam- 
paign against the Bengal Sepoy Army (Smith 
& Elder), is less original than any of the 
others we have mentioned. He was present 
at the engagement at Phillour, and at the de- 
feat of the Sealkote mutineers at the Trimmo 
Ghat, and commanded the 17th Light Battery 
of Daws’s troop of horse artillery at Delhi, 
and during some subsequent operations. The 
narrative is clear enough, though not remark- 
ably so; and, except for the freshness communi- 
cated by actual military experience, might 
have been compiled from newspapers, or from 
materials which have been long before the pub- 
lic. Though we have no objection to make to 
his work, we do not see any thing in it to call 
for peculiar praise or special mention. Colonel 
Bourchier is doubtless a good and brave officer, 
but he lays on his streak of war-paint very much 
like other people. The same remarks apply to 
Mr. Cooper’s Crisis in the Punjaub (Smith & 
Elder), Mr. Cooper was deputy-commissioner 
of Umritsir, and has had his say about the 
mutinies; but we hardly learn any thing from 
him which we did not know before. He records, 
however, a striking circumstance which took 
place at Mean Meer—a ball which preceded 
the outbreak, and the details of which inevi- 
tably recall the night before Waterloo. 

Traits and Stories of Anglo-Indian Life, by 
Lieut.-Col. Addison (Bentley), is simply a col- 
lection of sketches and stories which have ap- 
peared at various times in Bentley’s Miscellany. 
They are almost uniformly of a gloomy and 
miserable cast, and are not particularly adapted 
to raise the spirits of those who may be destined 
for Indian service, or of those who have friends 
there. But the fact is, that they are a 
réchauffé of the very old jokes and tales which 
every griffin hears on first landing, just as Ver- 
dant Green is the embodiment of a freshman’s 
experiences. However, they are not otherwise 
than amusing, and, in the present fever for 
all sorts of Indian information, may possibly 
find acceptance with many readers. 

The British Raj contrasted with its Prede- 
cessors, and The Parsees, their History, Man- 
ners, Customs, and Religion, both by Dosab- 
hoy Framjee (Smith & Elder), are remarkable 
as being written in English (and very good 
English too) by a native of India. The 
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author, who is twenty-eight years of age, was 
educated at the Elphinstone Institution at 
Bombay, and originally published the former 
work as a pamphlet in the Guzerathi lan- 
guage, to warn his countrymen against the 
folly of furthering the revolt. He takes a 
survey of all the past governments of India, 
and on the score of every thing for which a 
government is valuable, gives the preference to 
ours. He praises us for toleration, commerce, 
the advancement of art and science, and the 
abolition of barbarous customs; and points 
out the loss and retrogression which the 
present outbreak of fanaticism has caused in 
all these respects. We only hope that his 
sentiments may be shared by more of his 
countrymen than, we fear, is at present the 
case. 

In his other work, he presents us with an 
interesting historical sketch of a nation hitherto 


little known, because never disposed to give 


British rulers any trouble. The Parsees were 
originally Persians (whence the name), and, on 
the conversion of the Zoroastrians to Moham- 
medanism, retreated to Khorassan, whence 
they found their way to Bombay. No authentic 
record remains to shew the exact date of their 
migration ; but the existence of a general tomb 
or “tower of silence”—always their first work 
—seems to fix their arrival at about 1671. 
Their co-religionists who did not so retreat, suf- 
fered fearful persecutions, first from Mahmoud, 
and afterwards from Nadir Shah. 

To a place called Yezd, and the twenty-four 
surrounding villages, these Zoroastrians are 
now almost exclusively confined. The de- 
scendants of a small colony have risen into 
affluence and importance, whilst Mohammedans 
and Hindoos have sunk into insignificance. 
Though the Parsees venerate fire, they use 
fire-arms, and offensive and defensive weapons. 
They do not, however, become soldiers, the pay 
as such being only half as much as they can 
obtain as domestic servants ; they would, how- 
ever, have enlisted on our side during the late 
troubles, if the pay of European soldiers had 
been given them. 

The wealth of the Parsees is rarely misspent ; 
and it cannot be denied that the majority of them 
are benevolent sometimes beyond their means. 
In our own times the venerable Parsee baronet, 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, has been liberal to an 
extent unsurpassed in ancient or modern times, 
The charge of worshipping the elements appears 
to have been brought against the Parsees by 
those not sufficiently acquainted with the 
Zoroastrian faith to form a just opinion. God, 
according to the Parsee faith, is the emblem of 
glory, refulgence, and light; and a Parsee, 
while engaged in prayer, is directed to stand 


before the fire, or direct his face towards the 
sun, simply as the most proper symbol of the 
Almighty. 

Of all the nations now in India, the Parsees 
are the least distinctively Asiatic in their 
habits and feelings. Under the protection of 
an enlightened government, the civilization of 
the Parsees commenced, and has since proceeded 
with such rapid strides, that they are year by 
year becoming more assimilated to their Euro- 
pean rulers ; and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that they will henceforth form the most 
easily governed as well as the most improvable 
section of our subjects. 

MIscELLANEOUS.—Those who, misled by the 
title, take up the Confessions of a Catholic Priest 
(John Chapman), in the hopes of tinding the 
mysteries of the confessional, or the secret vices 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, laid bare for 
their entertainment, will be sadly disappointed, 
which we are afraid will also be the case with 
most of those who, from any other motive, may 
be induced to read this tale of exile, of woe, and 
of weakness. The Hungarian priest, who here 
relates his autobiography, takes holy orders 
simply because there is a benefice in the family, 
and because his “ adored mother” wishes it, 
although he knows perfectly well that he has 
neither inclination nor qualification for the 
calling ; and although, at the very time of taking 
the vow, he is madly in love with his cousin 
Mathilde, who swears eternal fidelity to him, 
and who two years afterwards marries an 
Austrian general! After a short exercise of 
his ministry he joins the Hungarian army and 
fights for his fatherland. On the defeat of his 
country’s cause by the Russians in 1849, he 
flies to Paris and joins the Republicans, where 
he becomes an atheist, and falls in love with 
Mathilde No. 2, who feels great sympathy with 
a priest and an exile; but the coup détat at 
Paris extinguishes his hopes of a rising in Hun- 
gary, and makes it necessary for his friends, 
the father and mother of the said last-mentioned 
lady, to take refuge in Switzerland. There is only 
one obstacle to his happiness, and that is that 
his “adored mother” refuses to consent to her 
son’s marriage with a Protestant. To get over 
her obstinacy, and to frighten her into consent, 
after exchanging vows of eternal fidelity with 
Mathilde, he goes to Australia on a commercial 
expedition ; but the goods intrusted to him 
being spoiled by the salt water, he turns gold- 
digger, and is wounded by a robber, which neces- 
sitates the amputation of his arm. As he is 
returning to France, he is nearly tempted to 
lay his heart at the feet of Queen Pomare at 
Tahiti, and displace her seventh husband, her 
melancholy makes so much impression on him. 














When nearly dying of a consumption, caused by 
the reflux of blood to the heart after the amputa- 
tion of his arm, he fancies Mathilde unfaithful, 
releases her from her vows, and finally falls in 
love with a married lady, who jilts him for a 
more favoured lover. ‘This last blow, and the 
load of debt under which he is inextricably 
labouring, overthrow his feeble remains of moral 
resolution ; he takes poison, and goes, to use 
his own expression, to the “ universal cause.” 

Such is a brief outline of these “ Confessions” 
from the manuscriptsof the priest, the publishing 
of which, says the preface, “ may seem an act of 
doubtful friendship.” We certainly do not 
share the “doubt” ‘implied in this admission. 
To us it seems that to publish the record of so 
inconsequent and exceptional a career, which 
contains neither example nor warning, and can 
excite hardly any thing but contempt, or at 
best compassion, for its anhappy subject, is not 
only not an act of friendship, but one, all things 
considered, of decided hostility. But the friend- 
ship of biographers takes so many strange forms 
nowadays, that even this ill-judged exhibition 
of one of its phases does not cause so much sur- 
prise as it would have done a few years ago. 
If there are many such priests in the Church of 
Rome, timid Protestants need have but little 
fear of that awful institution. 

Mr. Buckle has published a second edition 
of his History of Civilization in England 
(John W. Parker), to which is prefixed an 
analytical table of contents extending to ten 
pages, and forming a useful guide through the 
volaminous mazes of the argument. Mr. 
Backle’s book is interesting, able, and well 
written, as all the world by this time knows ; 
but its extraordinary success must not blind us 
to the fact of its essential unsoundness. With- 
out wishing unduly to magnify our craft, it may 
be asserted that a man who undertakes to 
review a buok of this nature, is obliged to read 
it carefally through with his eyes open and his 
judgment awake, and that in almost every 
ease where this of attention has been 
bestowed, the verdict has been enfavourable. 
Never wus there an instance of such una- 
nimity among critics as in their treatment of 
Mr. Buckle. Reviews of every shade of opinion, 
while admitting his ability and his vast fund 
of information, have united in maintaining that 
his case is not, after all, made out. Our own 
objection to him rests partly on grounds of 
method, and partly on grounds of opinion. 
In the first place, he nowhere defines what 

eans by “civilization,” and we are not 
sure that if he did we should be disposed to 
im in its paramount importance. 
He gives too little weight to character and 
morality, and too a value to mere in- 
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tellect ; and yet, as both the Hdinburgh and 
Quarterly have shown, he implicitly rests his 
argument on theories which have no mean- 
ing except when regarded in a moral or pru- 


dential point of view. The book, too, is 
remarkable for any thing but a lucid arrange- 
ment, or logical order of proof. We believe 
that the readers who have mainly contributed 
to its popularity, are those who have never read 
any philosophical books before, but who have 
been attracted, by Mr. Buckle’s clear and fluent 
style and immenze reading, to the contempla- 
tion of topics with which more competent 
judges have long been familiar in a drier but 
perhaps a sounder form. The portion of the 
work which relates to France is, we think, the 
most valuable. 





Among books of a Critica, on Miscetia- 
NEOous character, Mr. Gladstone's Homer and 
the Homeric Age (Oxford University Press), for 
extent, variety, and elaborateness of criticism, 
may fearlessly challenge comparison with any 
work which has ever appeared on the same 
subject. After an introduction, in which he 
jays down his principles of investigation, Mr. 
Gladstone examines the ethnology of the Greek 
races, the religion, manners, and political fea- 
tures of the heroic times, so far as they can be 
known from the allusions of the poet himself. 
There are, also, a dissertation on the geography, 
a comparison of the Trojan and Greek charac- 
ter, and a section which treats of certain 
peculiarities in the poetry of Homer, and of the 
manner in which his personages have been 
dealt with by succeeding writers. The diseus- 
sion of all these topics shows an unusually 
minute familiarity with the text, and an 
astonishing facility in wielding those weapons 
of dialectic skill for which Mr. Gladstone is 
proverbially celebrated. Our readers, however, 
are doubtless well aware that the Jucubrations 
of the ex-Chanecellor of the Exchequer have not 
obtained from the public so favourable a verdict 
as his reputation both for scholarship and gene- 
ral ability might have led them to expect, and 
that his conclusions have been in some quarters 
laughed to scorn, in none weleomed with entire 
cordiality. Our own views do not entirely 
coincide with any that have been hitherto put 
forth ; and we had intended that the grounds of 
our dissent should be fully stated in a separate 
article, of which, however, we have for the 
present been disappointed by an unforeseen 
accident. We can only say here, that while 
indisposed to agree with the more severe 
animadversion to which the author has been 
subjected, we think he has, in one or two in- 
stances, received praise te which he is hardly 
entitled ; and we may have also’a word to say 
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on certain points which it seems to us ought 
to have been comprehended within the scope of 
his work. Of that, as a whole, no one who 
knows and admires Homer will be disposed to 
deny the surpassing interest ; while even those 
who are only acquainted with him by hearsay 
or translations, will find in the picturesque 
expositions of life and manners, a freshness and 
vigour of treatment, and a fulness of informa- 
tion, which they would elsewhere vainly seek, 
though they could hardly be bestowed on a 
worthier theme. 

The ancient Poem of Guillaume de Guilevile, 
entitled Le Pélerinage de 0 Homme, edited 
from the Notes of the late Mr. Nathaniel Hill 
(Pickering), is one of the most curiously interest- 
ing books we have lately met with. It is a 
medieval allegory of the early part of the four- 
teenth century, half moral and half religious, as 
was then the fashion; and descriptive of the life 
of man during his pilgrimage on earth. The 
author follows his hero from the cradle to the 
grave, and sets forth his natural foes of passion or 
interest, his spiritual champions, and religious 
defences, in the concrete guise of human and 
other enemies, against whom he is engaged in 
lifelong warfare. The poem is written in 
French, in a quaint antique style, which, with 
the exception of a few obsolete expressions, is 
easy enough to read. It throws some light on 
the manners of the period, and is oddly illus- 
trative of the ways of thinking and feeling in 
the age, which seems to have delighted in a 
glorious hash of scholastic realism, miracle- 
plays, religious symbolism, and gothic romance, 
which the good prior of Chaluz, no doubt 
meeting the popular demand, faithfully set 
before it. The poem was subsequently trans- 
lated by Lydgate into English, and a copy of 
his translation exists in manuscript in the Bri- 
tish Museum. From this the editors have 
made copious and curious extracts, as well as 
from Chaucer and other poets who have fol- 
lowed in the same track. But the part of 
their work which will probably to numerous 
readers prove the most interesting of all, is 
that in which they compare the prior’s treat- 
ment of his subject with that of our own 
Bunyan, and determine how far the latter was 
indebted to the former. That he was so in a 
very great degree there can be no manner of 
doubt, and Mr. Hill’s researches were directed 
to the proof of this point alone. The editors 
found enough in the old poem to induce them 
to publish it for its own sake; but they have 
incidentally shown that Bunyan derived from 
his predecessor, or from his predecessor's 
English imitators, a great number of important 
hints; such, for instance, as the idea of 
“Greatheart,” of the “interpreter,” of the 


“house beautiful” and its museum, and of the 
antithetical personifications of the law and the 
gospel, of which Bunyan is so fond—besides 
many other particulars for which we must 
refer to the volume itself. A number of most 
extraordinary illustrations of every degree of 
quaintness are interspersed ; and altogether the 
volume is one which will amuse the general 
reader as well as delight the thorough anti- 
quarian. The printing and general appear- 
ance of the book are of the handsomest and 
most luxurious description. 

La Morte dArthur; the History of King 
Arthur, and of the Knights of the Round Table, 
3 vols. (Russell & Smith), originally compiled by 
Sir Thomas Malony, has now been edited from 
the edition of 1634, with introduction and 
notes by Mr. Thomas Wright. It has hitherto 
been very scarce; but for the future no one 
whom the Laureate’s epic fragment, or simple 
curiosity, may attract to these antique sources 
of romance, need be at the trouble of searching 
half the bookstalls of London to gratify his 
desire. We have found it interesting to com- 
pare the Hnglish legend of “mythic Uther’s 
deeply-wounded son,” with those with which, 
Mr. Metcalfe and Madame de Pontés (as may 
be seen in a subsequent article) have supplied 
us from German sources. King Arthur's story 
is more complete as an isolated whole in the 
English version ; while in the German it forms 
one of a connected series, of which the Sangreal 
is the nucleus ; but there are many minor dif- 
ferences and resemblances, which we commend 
to the curiosity of our readers. 

Mr. Brimley’s Zssays (Macmillan) are the 
posthumous productions of an author who was 
long in the habit of contributing to periodical 
and journalistic literature, but was only known 
to the public by his excellent and exhaustive 
critique on “ Tennyson,” in the Cambridge 
Essays. By his early though not unexpected 
death, Fraser's Magazine and the Spectator 
have lost one of their most valued and genial 
contributors. Of the smaller papers the two we 
prefer are those on “ Little Dorrit” and on 
“The Angel in the House.” The former is the 
best thing that has been written on that re 
markable failure of Mr. Dickens. It is a model 
of the higher class of newspaper criticisms. 
The latter (published in Fraser) is a spirited 
vindication of the claims of the’ sphere of 
married life to a portion of interest, and the 
feeling equivalent to that which iis usually sup- 
posed to yield to more prosaic realities on 
quitting the church-door. We defy any one 
to read it without being carried away by its 
fervent flow of argument ; yet, when he learns 
that the author himself was “ nuptiarum 
expers,” he may be inclined to think that the 
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old Romans did not, after all, scatter their 
nuts without a deep symbolical meaning. 

Of the critical republications of the last 
quarter, one of the most noticeable is the eighth 
volumeof De Quincey’s Selections, Graveand Gay 
(Hogg ; Groombridge), containing papers hardly 
inferior in interest to any of those which have 
already appeared. Among these is a remark- 
able essay on the Pagan oracles, in which an 
attempt, and certainly a very elaborate and 
ingenious one, is made to prove that their 
functions were political and moral rather than 
religious, and that they did not deserve to be 
placed, as they were by the fathers, in direct 
antagonism to Christianity. The whole volume 
bears the separate title of “ Problems Neglected 
or Misconceived,” which loosely applies to about 
half its contents. Other good papers are those 
on “ Protestantism” (a review of “ Phileleutherus 
Anglicanus”), on “ Miracles as subjects of Testi- 
mony,” and on “Casuistry;” but all are 
marked by Mr. De Quincey’s felicitous union 
of depth and clearness. We are tempted to 
extract a sentence or two from the preface, 
though the opinion it conveys will hardly be 
endorsed by every writer :— 
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Something analogous (to the fugitive inspirations of 
the improvisatore) there is in the effects of that inex- 
orable summons which forces a man to write against 
time, when racing along to intercept the final closing 
of a weekly or monthly journal. It is certain, howso- 
ever it may be explained psychologically, that the 
fierce compression ot mental activities which takes 
place in such a struggle, though painful and exhaust- 
ing, has the effect of suddenly unlocking cells in the 
brain, and revealing evanescent gleams of original 
feeling, or startling suggestions of novel truth, that 
would not have obeyed a less fervent magnetism. 
Pain, and conflicts with suffering, are ministrations of 
development to the human intellect even in the young- 
est infants, much more frequent than is commonly 
observed. 


Among publications in progress, we may 
mention the appearance of the 5th and 6th 
volumes of the great edition of Bacon's Works, 
by Messrs. Ellis, Spedding, and Heath (Long- 
man and others), which contain translations of 
the “Novum Organum,” “ Advancement of 
Learning,” and several smaller pieces, and com- 
plete the division of the philosophical works. 
The last volume is enriched with one of the 
most elaborate and complete indices we have 
ever seen to any work, and comprehending 
references to the notes and introductions of 
the editors, as well as to Bacon’s text. 








REVIEWS. 
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The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by Wiur11am Epmonpsroune Ayroun. 


We have a certain kindness for Professor 
Aytoun, in addition to the natural admiration 
which we feel for his parts. He is not onlya man 
of sound, powerful abilities, with a jolly dash of 
humour, and a fine thread of fancy running 
through him—he is not only a capital, lively 
writer, with good attainments and much energy : 
there is something interesting—and something 
which we sympathise with especially—in the 
kind of literary position which he chooses to oc- 
cupy. But in order to make this intelligible to 
readers who have paid no special attention to 
Scottish subjects, it will be necessary to indulge 
in some preliminary observations, which, how- 
ever, will not be found unconnected with a 
theme like the book of Ballads before us. 

Just at present, Scotland does not hold such 
a place in contemporary literature as she did 
in the two generations before our own. A 
hundred years ago, Hume and Robertson, 
Adam Smith, Smollett, &c., were her represen- 
tatives in different branches of letters ; and fifty 
years ago, Scott, Campbell, Thomas Brown, 
Stewart, &c., filled the same position. Not 


only, too, were these men and others, whose 
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names are easily recalled, writers of great 
general influence, but they were all in some 
degree, and many of them in marked degrees— 
specially Scotch. They could be divided into the 
two great divisions of the North British mind 
and character, and were either fervid, romantic, 
and Jacobitical in their sympathies, or else so 
notably harsh, prosaic, and ultra-philosophical, 
as to outdo the sturdiest Southerns in that 
particular. Accordingly, these Scots writers 
performed the two most opposite and apparently 
contradictory of literary feats: they founded 
Political Economy and revolutionized modern 
Romance. The Scotch philosophy and the 
Scotch novels were common topics while the 
present century was still young; the most 
famous of modern satires was written against 
Scottish reviewers ; and a country which scarce 
any body visited not many generations since, 
and which was less known to the English than 
France as late as George the Second’s time, 
became one of the tours of every body who aimed 
at completing a polite education. 

It is impossible to deny that Scotland to-day 
is not so conspicuous a portion of the empire 
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as it was during the periods of which what we 
have just said is true; and, if there are fewer 
eminent writers, fewer still of those who are so 
are any way notably Scotch—a point which we 
have attributed to their predecessors. By far 
the most important of them—Mr. Carlyle— 
has indeed, in his talk and private character, 
much of what is most characteristic of the old 
country. But he lives in London, and is far 
more read, talked of, and valued in England 
than at home. He has not impressed himself 
so much upon any school in Scotland as he has 
here, upon the school of Kingsley. The literati 
of northern birth, who, like Mr. Carlyle, are 
residents in the south, do not form a class as 
they did in the days of Dr. Johnson—the days 
when they rallied round Bute, for the sake of 
his nationality and his Stuart blood. In fact, 
these gentlemen are becoming English, as the 
so-called Scottish periodicals are ; just as Edin- 
burgh is becoming an occasional resting-place 
for families en route to London, and otherwise 
only a respectable centre of Scottish legal 
business, where every other householder is an 
advocate or a W.S. 

Now, Aytoun is one of the extremely few 
Scotsmen of first-rate parts who do live in the 
ancient land, and whose genius is fragrant of 
the soil. And he is a still rarer animal even 
than such ; for he is a Scottish Tory, a Scottish 
Jacobite, a thick and thin Mariolater, an Epis- 
copalian—finally, a Scottish wit! If Scotsmen 
themselves are rare, this breed of them is still 
rarer. Indeed, it never was a very numerous 
breed in those parts. There was Pitcairne, one 
or two Erskines, sturdy old Ruddiman, solid 
Chalmers, fiery Smollett—all Tories, and some 
of them good wags ; and after them came Scott, 
and Lockhart, and Wilson, and that generation. 
But the Presbyterianism of the country, and, 
later still, its huge commercial development, 
and the dogged self-dependent character formed 
in the plebs by the parochial schools, these 
influences have made, and do make, the Scottish 
people fearfully Radical! Then take the Dis- 
ruption, the vastest movement of dissent ever 
made since the Reformation—that tends year 
by year to radicalize the Scot more and 
more. In short, we only know two influences 
which tend to keep the movement in some 
check, and these are a certain love of antiquity 
which flows in the veins of the people, and 
moderates that disposition to glory in mere 
material progress, which is so essentially revo- 
lutionizing, and the presence of a larger number 
of old families than are common elsewhere. 
But for these the last vestige of the old 
Scottish romantic feeling would soon go, and a 
coarse, hard democracy follow, which would 
first toady the money interest, and afterwards 
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find itself compelled to fight it. We value, 
then, our humorous and poetic Professor (even 
if we don’t agree with every thing he says), 
because his whole career is a kind of protest 
against the de-Scotization of Scotia and the 
vulgarization of its politics. He is in literature 
what Lord Eglintoun is in public life: one 
of those who hoist the flag of old romantic 
Scotland—the Scotland of Crichton, of Sir 
James Douglas, of the young Lochinvar, of the 
Ballads. In bringing out the pretty scarlet 
volumes before us, he is fulfilling accordingly 
the most characteristic of his duties ; for the 
ballads are the most beautiful embodiment that 
literature can afford of the feelings and tradi- 
tions of the old world—the world whose 
memories he cherishes, and whose lessons he 
endeavours to keep alive. 

The literary history of this subject is almost 
as interesting as the subject itself. The Bal- 
lads of Scotland, like those of other countries, 
seem to have disappeared for a while out of 
the ken of the upper classes—between whom 
and the people they were originally an intel- 
lectual tie, just as feudalism was a moral one. 
The decay of chivalry, the Reformation, and 
the revival of the classics, were the great 
agents in the change ; and for generations the 
lays which had once delighted a whole nation 
were either allowed to die out, or lived only in 
the recesses of libraries and the memory of the 
peasantry. The first conspicuous man who 
seems to have seen that they had merits which 
the most cultivated age could enjoy, was 
Addison. He was laughed at, indeed; but, 
though Johnson approves the ridicule, it was 
not permanently successful; and we suspect 
that the great essayist was indirectly a cause 
of the collection of such pieces by Allan 
Ramsay. The best proof that they were not 
fully valued, however, is, that at first every 
body thought it legitimate to “improve” them 
as much as he pleased. They scarcely ranked 
with real serious literature, and were pardoned 
rather than approved of, as the objects of a 
dilettante curiosity. Ramsay, no doubt, fos- 
tered a regard for old native effusions of 
gevius ; but it was not till after there had been 
a kind of revolution in taste, till Percy and 
Ritson had awakened the mind of a far greater 
than either—Sir Walter Scott, and he had 
shown of what use the ballads could be to a 
modern poet ; it was not, in fact, till the last 
generation that they became widely known 
and widely loved. All the poets of Sir 
Walter’s age were more or less influenced by 
them in their youth, and thus they have per- 
formed an important part in our literature. 
The example of Sir Walter, too, in making a 
fresh collection * from living tradition was 
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followed by many others, and we may now 
presume that that part of the work is com- 
pleted. We do not expect to see any more 
Scottish ballads recovered. The people them- 
selves have ceased to sing them; they have 
passed into the domain of literature proper, 
and are as much parts of it as the lyrics of 
Horace. In editing them now, Professor 
Aytoun collates and annotates from texts with 
as much care, if with more feeling, than an 
ordinary editor bestows upon a classic. It 
marks a stage in social history: the day of 
drawing popular song from the lips of the 
people is over ; a certain period in the life of 
the nation is gone by. 

This is, we confess, the first point which 
strikes us when, after pronouncing Aytoun’s 
preface excellent, we proceed to inquire in 
what the peculiar charm of these ballads 
consists? How comes it that they are no 
longer transmitted per ora virdm, at country 
gatherings and by old women’s firesides? It is 
natural to say in reply to this query, that such 
a change happens in every nation, and is facili- 
tated in modern nations especially by the 
action of the printing-press. Yet when the 
circumstances of the transition, as the spread 
of cheap papers, of railways, of trade, of machi- 
nery, &c., are all duly allowed for, we fear that 
it really rests upon a moral and spiritual change, 
of which these facts are the concomitants rather 
than the original causes. The people itself is 
less poetic ; there is less poetry in the popular 
heart. We know that this assertion is not very 
palatable to many folk, and that we shall be 
loudly reminded of Tennyson and other poets ; 
but we can soon dispose of this last objection. 
Poetry can never die for the individual, and 
in every age there will be poets and lovers of 
poetry—Tennysons and the admirers of Tenny- 
sons. But the ballads came out of the people, 
and were preserved by the people for centuries, 
from downright love of their passion and their 
beauty ; and we want to know where is the 
modern fact correspondent to that? There are 
popular ballads and songs: Mr. Catnach issues 
such in dozens. But the old Catnachs issued 
Chevy Chase; the old Catnachs issued Sir 
Patrick Spens. Will any body pretend that 
in any qualification of try, a song, sa 
like the “Good Time Coming,” is saat t 
the meanest effusion of the feudal minstrelsy ? 
Any one who did so would be pelted. And 
what, then, is the deduction? We know not— 
unless it be that for some fundamental reason, 
connected probably with those deep phenomena 
which belong to the development of races, the 
me vis in a nation grows less strong. 

isa time in the year when birds sing ; 
and there is a period in a nation when a nation 
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sings. There is a time when fairy mythologies 
and pretty little customs—half pious, half 
humorous—when proverbs and songs—origi- 
nate, and the time passes away. The relics are 
collected by antiquaries and discussed by philo- 
sophers, but they are not alive ; they are the 
moral fossils; of a country—invaluable to ex- 
plain its past life, no longer parts of its living 
life. 

Of course, we say again, poetry, and feelings 
kindred to poetry, exist for individuals, and will 
always exist. But in every thing we must 
distinguish between what remains in the few, 
and the existence of such things for the many, 
Heraldry, for example, is as thoroughly known 
to Sir Charles Young, Mr. Planché, and others, 
as it was to Froissart ; but every gentleman in 
the kingdom knew heraldry in Froissart’s time, 
and nobody but the aforesaid heralds and a 
few amateurs know a chevron from a pale 
now. Falconry is not extinct; nor, for that 
matier, astrology or alchymy. Now, we don’t 
contend that the case is so bad with popular 
poetry as with the arts which we have men- 
tioned in this way for the sake of illustration ; 
but we do maintain, and, taking these ballads 
as our evidences, we shall always maintain, 
that there was once diffused through the peo- 
ple a love of and taste for poetry, and a power 
to produce it for which we look in vain in the 
generation in which we live. Let a poet be 
born among the peasantry now, and what is 
his history? He does not write for them. He 
imitates a few great poets of higher culture, 
and passes into a class or caste of poets, read 
by its thousands and duly reviewed ; but as far 
removed from the people as if he wrote in San- 
skrit. 

Yet, that the ballads were not produced 
under such circumstances is plain—first, from 
the oral preservation down even to later times, 
which proves their genuine popularity. Se- 
condly, because their internal evidence shows 
as much. In what (as we have asked above) 
does their peculiar charm consist? In that 
homely and delightful sincerity which is the 
source at once of their power and their music. 
They weave together the homeliest and the 
finest things, a sure proof that both were 
genuine ; and this makes them so peculiar in 
their effect. They have touches as fine as 
Shakspeare’s ; yet they have odd quaintnesses 
which it is difficult not to call puerile. The 
flowers are often hung on a very plain string; 
but this is just the charm of the whole, for it 
is fresh and natural. Nobody thinks the worse 
of the song of the skylark because he comes 
down and settles himself presently in the stub- 
ble. And, after the old bard of Sir Patrick 
Spens has sung in such fashion as this,— 
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“ Be’t wind or weet, be’t snaw or sleet, 
Our ship shall sail the morn,” 
“ Now ever alack, my master dear, 
I fear a deadly storm. 
“] saw the new moon late yestreen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm; 
And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 
That we shall come to harm!” 
They hadna sail’d a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea.” 


Who but a pedant would grumble at him for 
the following ? 
O laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 
To weet their leathern shoon ; 
But lapg ere a’ the play was o'er 
They wat their heads abune. 
Few ballads have excited more attention 
than this 
«grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens,” 


as Coleridge finely calls it. Mr. Aytoun does 
not condescend to refute the theory which 
gives it to Lady Wardlaw, being content to 
rely on the honesty of Lord Hailes, and the in- 
ternal evidence ; but he adds this bit of illus- 
trative information to its history, brought from 
Orkney—of which distant region, by the way, 
he is sheriff :— 

It is true that the name of Sir Patrick Spens is not 
mentioned in history; but I am able to state that 
tradition has preserved it. In the little island of 
Papa Stronsay, one of the Orcadian group, lying over 

ainst Norway, there is a large grave or tumulus, 
which has been known to the inhabitants, from time 
immemorial, as “The grave of Sir Patrick Spens.” 
The Scottish ballads were not early current in Orkney, 
a Scandinavian country; so it is very unlikely that 
the poem could have originated the name. The people 
know nothing capent the traditional aegis of the 
spot, and they have no legend to tell. Spens is a 
Scottish, not a Scandinavian name—is it, then, a forced 
conjecture, that the shipwreck took place off the iron- 
bound coast of the northern islands, which did not 
then belong to the Crown of Scotland? 


Right worthy of any poet, bits of familiar 
plainness, smacking of the cottage and the 
plough - tail—such is the combination in the 
lays of these old worthies. The result, espe- 
cially in tragic pieces, is a singularly piquant 
mixture of the affecting and the homely, as in 
“Marie Hamilton.” No research has finally 
settled the occasion which gave birth to this 
ballad ; but Sir Walter Scott thought that the 
real subject of it was the murder of an illegiti- 
mate child by a Frenchwoman, a servant of 
Queen Mary’s. The concludiog stanzas have 
just i kind of interest we have tried to de- 
scribe :— 


**O dinna weep for me, ladies! 
Ye needna weep for me: 
Had I not kill’d my ain dear bairn, 
This death I wadna dee. 


“ Cast off, cast off my gown,” she said, 
“ But let my petticoat be ; 
And tie a napkin o’er my face, 
That the gallows [ mayna see. 


. Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The day she’ll hae but three ; 
There was Marie Beaton, and Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmichael, and me. 
“O aft, aft hae I dress’d the Queen, 
And put gowd in her hair ; 
But now I’ve gotten for my doom 
The gallows-tree to share! 


“O happy, happy is the maid 
That’s born o’ beauty free! 
It was my dimpling rosie cheeks 
That’s been the dule o’ me. 


“I charge ye all, ye mariners, 
When ye sail ower the faem, 
That ye letna my father or mither ken 
But that I’m coming hame! 


“Ye mariners, ye mariners, 
When ye sail ower the sea, 
O letna my father or mither ken 
I hung on the gallows-tree. 


“© little did my mither think 

That day she cradled me, 
What lands I was to travel ower, 

What death I was to dee! 


“O little did my father think 
That day he hela up me, 

That I, his last and dearest hope, 
Should hang upon a tree!” 

Perhaps this, and other compositions of the 
class, are the only poems which can be relished 
equally by the learned and the vulgar. They 
must have done much in old times to bind 
society together, when the lord endowed the 
poet, and the poet celebrated the lord ; and 
when, so genuine was the feeling of one class 
towards the other, that while the best ballads 
celebrate the triumphs or domestic histories of 
the nobles, they were kept in remembrance 
only by the sheer interest of the peasantry in 
their subject and style. 

And here we may remark (for it illustrates 
curiously the change of times), that the histori- 
cal class of ballads acted the part to the old 
public which is now filled by newspapers. 
The minstrel who went about the country sing- 
ing out his last narrative of adventure or battle, 
or war or crime, was, in his way, the country 
newsman. Take a case, which shall bring 
before us the difference with which things were 
conducted in this department of life : the case 
selected for exposition shall be that of the bal- 
lad called “ Lord Maxwell’s Good-night.” 

It is unnecessary to say any thing of the 
antiquity and eminence of the house of Max- 
well, one of the best even of Scottish families. 
During the troublous period from the time 
of James the Fifth to that when the modern 
era began—a period when feudalism was break- 
ing up and a substitute had not been found for 
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it—the Maxwells carried on a turbulent blood- 
feud with the great house of Johnstone of 
Annandale. In one battle, in 1593 or there- 
abouts, John the seventh Lord Maxwell slew 
the chief of this rival family, and fled the 
country, to return years after only to be 
executed for the offence. His departure was 
the subject of the subjoined “ ballat,” more 


majorum :— 
“ Adicu, madame, my mother dear, 
But and my sisters three ! 
Adieu, fair Robert of Orchardstane! 
My heart is wae for thee. 
Adieu, the lily and the rose, 
The primrose fair to see ; 
Adieu, my ladye, and only joy! 
For I may not stay with thee. 
“ Though I hae slain the Lord Johnston, 
What care I for their feid? 
My noble mind their wrath disdains : 
He was my father’s deid. 
Both night and day I labour’d oft 
Of him avenged to’ be; 
But now I’ve got what lang I sought, 
And I may not stay with thee. 


“ Adieu! Drumlanrig, false wert aye, 

And Closeburn in a band! 

The Laird of Lag, frae my father that fled 
When the Johnstone struck aff his hand. 

They were three brethren in a band— 
Joy may they never see! 

Their treacherous art, and cowardly heart, 
Has twin’d my love and me. 


“ Adieu! Dumfries, my proper place, 
But and Carlaverock fair! . 
Adieu! my castle of the Thrieve, 
Wi’ a’ my buildings there : 
Adieu! Lochmaben’s gates sae fair, 
The Langholm-holm, where birks there be; 
Adieu! my ladye, and only joy, 
For, trust me, I may not stay wi’ thee. 


** Adieu! fair Eskdale up and down, 
Where my puir friends do dwell ; 
The bangisters will ding them down, 
And will them sair compell. 
But I'll avenge their feid mysell 
When I come o’er the sea ; 
Adieu! my ladye, and only joy, 
For I may not stay wi’ thee.” 
“ Lord of the land !”"—that ladye said, 
“O wad ye go wi’ me 
Unto my brother's stately tower, 
Whare safest ye may be! 
There Hamiltons and Douglas baith, 
Shall rise to succour thee.” 
“ Thanks for thy kindness, fair m y dame, 
But I may not stay wi’ thee.” 


Then he tuik aff a gay gold ring, 

Thereat hang signets three ; 
“ Hae, take thee that, mine ain dear thing, 

And still hae mind o’ me: 

But if thou take another lord 
Ere I come ower the sea— 

His life is but a three days’ lease, 
Tho’ I may not stay wi’ thee.” 


The wind was fair, the ship was clear, 
That gude lord went away; 

And maist part of his friends were there 
To give him a fair convey. 
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They drank the wine, they didna spare, 
Even in that gude lord’s sight— 
Sae now he’s o’er the floods sae grey, 
And Lord Maxwell has ta’en his Good-night. 

But, having transcribed it, let us with a 
flight of fancy try and picture what the modern 
newsman, the cheap radical editor, would say 
of a corresponding event now. Would it not 
be something like the following !— 

“ArrarR OF Honour! THe OLIGARcHY 
Acatn !—A disgraceful and unfortunate affair has 
recently happened—one of those relics of bar- 
barism now becoming rare indeed, but still suffi- 
ciently common to brand the class which commit 
them with infamy. Our readers will remember 
our frequent allusions to the bad feeling known 
to exist between the noble families of Maxwell 
and Johnstone. Well, on Monday last, the two 
heads of these houses met in a hostile manner, 
and Lord Johnstone fell. His murderer (for such, 
we fear, we must call him) has proceeded to 
the continent, having, it is understood, taken an 
affecting farewell of his relative, Maxwell, 
Esq., of Orchardstane ; and resisted the entreaties 
of Lady Maxwell, that he would lie perdw in 
the palace of her relative the Duke of Hamilton. 
We regret to add, that the noble lord and his 
friends were so lost to all sense of propriety as to 
have a kind of farewell banquet at the port at 
which he took steamer. Our reporter's 
inquiries leave no doubt of the jollity which 
prevailed, the wine which was drank in the 
noble lord’s own presence, on this occasion.” 

Which of these methods of telling a story 
does the reader prefer? Which argues the 
more really noble and tender way of looking at 
life? And if it be true (as we, of course, no 
more doubt than our imaginary editor) that 
it is a good thing for society that such blood- 
feuds no longer exist, and that the life of the 
present excellent member for Dumfries-shire is 
in no danger from his neighbour Lord Herries ;* 
is it not also true, that the gallantry and 
genius which half-redeemed these old ferocities, 
must have been working in new forms through 
all the generations which have lived since? 
So, at least, it seems to us ; and much as we 
love the ballads of Scotland for their own sake, 
as mere works of art, we value them still more 
as eternal witnesses of what was good, and 
pure, and tender, and beautiful in the feudal 
system, in spite of all drawbacks. No base soil 
could have produced such fruits. No flower 
would have sprung from the blood of Ajax, 
if Ajax had not been a hero. 








* This old peerage, brought into the Maxwell family, 
through marriage, by the celebrated John Maxwell, 
Lord Herries of Queen Mary’s time, has been recently 
adjudged by the House of Lords to be vested in his 
heir-general. 
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Professor Aytoun’s will now become the 
standard edition of these Ballads. Hitherto, 
one has had to seek them through Percy, 
Ritson, Herd, Jamieson, Motherwell, Scott, or 
through compilations more modern, but incom- 
lete, and sometimes marked by licentiousness 
of collation—liberties taken with the text. 
Our latest editor is also our best, and will 


supersede even the edition of Mr. Chambers, 
which Lord Lindsay (an excellent authority in 
matters of Scottish tradition) has so emphati- 
cally commended. We need only add that the 
elegant way in which the publishers have “ got 
up” the work, is in entire harmony with its 
general merits. 





History of England during the Reign of George III. By Witttam Massey, M.P. 
Vol. Il. 1770—80. London: Parker & Son. 


Siens are not wanting of a reaction in favour 
of the first of Queen Victoria’s ancestors who 
put his foot upon the “ancient serpent.” The 
unhappy loss of character sustained by so many 
of our public men within the last few years— 
the vacillation and insincerity by which the 
rulers of this kingdom have been too long 
distinguished—the failure of Roman Catholic 
emancipation to produce all the good that was 
expected of it—the singular inefliciency of a 
reformed parliament, and the discouraging 
situation of the established church—have in- 
clined men to look with unwonted favour upon 
even the Toryism of the Regency. But it 
should never be forgotten, as too often in fact 
it is, that the genuine Toryism of George III. 
was essentially a different thing from that of 


‘ his successor. The reign of that sovereign 


divides itself naturally into four epochs. From 
1760—1788, the year of his first loss of rea- 
son, and the outbreak of the French revolution ; 
from 1788—1806, the year in which Mr. Pitt 
died, and the Prince of Wales became Regent ; 
from 1806—1815; and from 1815 to 1820; 
and we contend that it is by his conduct during 
the thirty years over which the first of these 
periods extended, that the king himself, and 
the great party with which he was associated, 
are fairly to be judged. During the second 
of them, the novel terrors of the French Re- 
volution shed an exceptional and transitory 
colour over the proceedings of the government ; 
while, during the remaining two, the King was 
no longer a responsible agent, nor were the Tories, 
deprived of their great leader, and still in- 
fluenced by the formidable crisis through which 
they were passing, to be judged with the same 
strictness as if the régime of 1784 had still 
been in full vigour. Whatever, therefore, may 
still continue to be thought of the last twenty 
years of the old Tory ascendancy, we are 
convinced, we repeat, that public opinion is 
doomed to undergo a great change in its esti- 
mate of King George the Third as an English 
sovereign ; and it is curious to observe, that 


even Liberal historians are now beginning to 
admit principles from which conclusions more 
favourable to the condemned system are, 
sooner or later, inevitable. Some of our 
readers cannot have forgotten the important ad- 
mission of Lord Brougham, that in struggling 
to repair the diminished authority of the crown, 
the young king was pursuing a praiseworthy 
and constitutional policy. Let us now hear 
Mr. Massey :— 


For many centuries the Commons were of little or 
no account in the political system of England. Their 
free and sturdy spirit often attempted to rise, but was 
always put down by an overbearing aristocracy, which 
would neither brook the authority of a prince, nor 
tolerate any independence on the side of the people. 
For one hundred and twenty years civil government 
was lost amidst wars, in which the fierce nobility con- 
tended among themselves for objects in which the 
public interests were but accidentally concerned. The 
politic and far-sighted prince, in wkose person was 
terminated the rival pretensions of York and Lancas- 
ter, took advantage of their exhaustion to depress still 
farther a body who were alike the foes of monarchy 
and of freedom. The Commons, encouraged and 
brought forward by the selfish policy of the Norman 
and Tudor princes merely for the purpose of counter- 
balancing the nobles, went on increasing, until they 
themselves, in the succeeding dynasty, waged success- 
ful war against the throne, which had been built upon 
the ruins of the feudal system. The revolution re- 
stored the power of the oligarchy, and for eighty years 
they arrogated the government of the country, keeping 
the kings of England in as much subjection as they 
had ever done the weakest of the Edwards and the 
Henrys. They have never quite recovered the ascen- 
dancy which George the Third wrested from them 
after a struggle of twelve years. The people have 
since still further circumscribed their power; but the 
political influence of the higher orders has never been 
subdued, and is to this day preponderant. 


Nothing can be more fairly and succinctly 
put than this. But one great defect in Mr. 
Massey’s mind appears to be, the absence of 
that logical agility, if we may so speak, which 
enables a man to pounce upon the connection 
between cause and effect. Not here alone, 
but in various passages, we find him making 
broad admissions quite inconsistent with his 
subsequent observations on particular points. 
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We don’t suppose any body could read the above 
passage without concluding that Mr. Massey 
intended to pass a eulogy on the system of 
George III.; we are certain nobody could 
read the entire volume without seeing that he 
means universally to condemn it. Books of 
this kind, however, are sure to spring up when 
public opinion is in a state of transition. Mr. 
Massey’s mind has emancipated itself far enough 
to recognise the force of general truths, which 
his party long denied, when stripped of ob- 
noxious particulars. But he cannot yet obli- 
terate the idols which the old familiar topics 
once impressed there. He may think it: well 
and good that King George overthrew the 
oligarchy. But as soon as he comes into 
details he insensibly adopts all their grievances, 
reproduces their invectives, and forgets all 
about “the subjection” which he here so 
emphatically condemns. 

What, then, is the leading idea which we 
should carry away from the serusal of Mr. 
Massey’s volume? Surely nothing else than 
this—that the king was totally mistaken in his 
idea of the English constitution—that the govern- 
ment was meant to be an aristocracy, and the 
king to be a doge. We mean that there is no 
practical alternative between this theory and 
an approval of King George’s policy. Political 
theorists may go on splitting straws to the end 
of time. But practical men, whether members 
of the assembly which meets at Westminster, 
or the vestry which wrangles at Marylebone, 
are well aware of the broad truth, that great 
ends are often only to be obtained in this world 
through the agency of coarse instruments. 
We might, in fact, just as well execrate the 
revolution because of Churchill's treachery, 
as profess to condemn George the Thirdism 
(ignosce calamo currenti) because of the “ king’s 
friends.” Not, however, that we would have it 
supposed for one moment that we mean to 
compare the conduct of the resolute English 
squires, who stood by their gallant young 
sovereign in his desperate efforts at emancipa- 
tion, with the traitor who sold his for thirty 
pieces of silver; all we mean is, that we will 
give the Whigs the benefit of the analogy, 
and let them make the most they can of it. 
But to recur to our point, that the theory 
which the Whigs of 1780 wished to give out as 
the creed of their party, was not, as Mr. Burke 
(all honour to his great name, nevertheless !) 
wished to establish, the theory of 1688, is suffi- 
ciently, at all events, proved by the reign of the 
Prince of Orange. One of two conclusions we 
cannot avoid drawing from that passage in our 
annals—either the Whigs intended the chief 
magistrate of England to bea king, or they 
were shamefully untrue to their principles. 
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Those principles were fairly to be judged by 
the conduct of the authors of the revolution, 
No English gentleman was bound to accept 
Walpole’s interpretation of that great event ; 
in his time the whole affair had degenerated 
intoa compact. The Tories supported William. 
Lord Bolingbroke, in his grand, liberal, large- 
minded language, always acknowledges the 
claims of the hero of Seneffe. That, he would 
have said, was a man to be followed: and he 
openly professed his regret for having voted 
against his foreign policy during the first years 
he had a seat in Parliament. But for the 
wretched Hanoverian wooden statues, whom 
Chesterfield covered with eternal ridicule, who 
could have professed loyalty? who that 
comprehended the nature of the tenure by 
which they held their crown, would not have 
professed hatred and contempt? But George 
the First was obliged to let the Whigs have 
their head, in order to preserve his own, happy if 
in turn he was permitted to enrich his own 
dominions at the expense of the revenues of 
England. Are we then to find fault with George 
the Third if he resolved to break through this 
shameful vassalage? Was it not rather an in- 
evitable result that, as soon as the final failure 
of the Stuarts had delivered men’s minds from 
the terror of despotism, they would make haste 
to get rid of the cumbrous armour they had 
put on against it, in the shape of an esoteric 
oligarchy? Away with the trumpery that has 
been spun by the yard on this subject! Whoso 
does not applaud the courageous bearing of King 
George is an enemy to the prerogatives of Queen 
Victoria, for it was the first that preserved the 
second. 

Mr. Massey obviously supposes that he sees 
a close connection between King George’s mis- 
taken system, and the misfortunes of the 
American war. We protest that we cannot 
follow this kind of reasoning. No doubt there 
is a certain vague congeviality between the 
exercise of monarchical power, and the enforce- 
ment of an unpopular policy. But this was 
not a case in which the rights of the crown 
were specially involved. The whole nation was 
in arms against the rebels. “No sooner,” says 
Mr. Massey, “had the colonists asserted their 
liberties, than the people of this country ex- 
pressed the strongest resentment at their pre- 
sumption ; and they rushed to the foot of the 
throne with addresses, breathing the utmost 
contempt for those principles on which their 
own liberties were based.” It was not a ques- 
tion of Toryism versus Whiggery, but of Eng- 
land versus America. George the Third spoke 
the sense of the nation; and we must beg to 
remind the admirers of Mr. Burke and Lord 
Rockingham, that the pure Whigs when in 
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power had not ventured to strike out against 
the torrent. They it was who, more than any 
others, gave to this quarrel with America a 
basis of principle by the celebrated Declaratory 
Act, which enunciated the right of taxation, 
while it admitted the inability to enforce it. 
Henceforward both sides were put upon their 
mettle—the Americans to maintain the same 
resolute positions which had induced us to 
yield what we had yielded ; the English to vin- 
dicate the suzerainty which we had ‘risked so 
much for the sake of nominally preserving. 
There cannot, by the by, be a better instance 
of that carelessness of logic which we have 
already attributed to Mr. Massey, than the 
whole paragraph from which we have just now 
quoted :— 

A new parliament was elected in the autumn of 
1774: but the action of the constituency, cramped and 
fettered as it was, produced no material change in the 
constitution of the House of Commons. In some popu- 
lous places the Court candidates were defeated ; but 
there was no expression of opinion throughout the 
country adverse to the colonial war. The debates in 
parliament during the sessions 1775—6, related al- 
most exclusively to American affairs. The Opposi- 
tion still consistently denied the right of Great Britain 
to tax the colonies, and urged the expediency of con- 
ciliatory measures. The ministry, ou the other side, 
maintained the authority of parliament, and argued, 
that to relinquish the right of fiscal legislation would 
be to concede all that the Americans asked, and vir- 
tually to recognise their independence. There is no 
difference of opinion now as to the wisdom and justice 
of the counsels recommended by the Whigs; but the 
government were supported by the parliament and the 
nation, as decidedly as they were by the king. 


Now, in the first place, In what respect was 
the constituency more “ cramped and fettered ” 
in 1776 than in 1754? in the second place, 
Where was the consistency of the Whigs in 
denying a right which they had themselves, 
when in office, acknowledged? and thirdly, 
How can it be said that the sameness of the 
House of Commons was owing to the fetters 
placed on public opinion, when in the next 
sentence we are informed, that 


No sooner had the colonists asserted their liberties, 
than the people of this country expressed the strong- 
est resentment at their presumption ; and they rushed 
to the foot of the throne with addresses, breathing the 
utmost contempt for those principles on which their 
own liberties were based ? 


But to waive the question of culpability— 
which, according to the most favourable esti- 
mate, is divided evenly between the two parties— 
let us suppose that George the Third had put 
down the American rebellion—an event that 
was quite upon the cards—what would posterity 
have said then? If Clive had been ten years 
younger, or if Wolfe had not perished in 
putting the coping-stone to our transatlantic 
empire, there can be no doubt that the colonists 


must have yielded to the disciplined troops 
which they never met in a pitched battle with- 
out defeat—and what, we ask, would have been 
the verdict of posterity then? Would not the 
king’s government have been as much applauded 
for vigour and decision as it has actually been for 
the opposite qualities? He must be a bold 
man who would answer in the negative. Yet 
the principle—the only point now under dis- 
cussion—would have been the same in each 
case. 

Mr. Massey’s account of the American cam- 
paigns possesses the great virtue of distinctness. 
He seems to have an eye for military move- 
ments, and his pages fully bear out our idea, 
that, had the same ability presided over our 
colonies in the West, as was now exciting the 
astonishment of Europe in the East, our sove- 
reignty over the New World might have been 
protracted for another century. Nothing but 
the gross misconduct of our own generals could 
have united the colonists against us. During 
the first half of the war, or even longer, there 
was a very strong party in America, if not in 
favour of King George, most strenuously hos- 
tile to democracy. The partisans of the 
English ministry, indeed, were neither few nor 
uninfluential ; but it is curious to reflect that 
some of the most zealous opponents of the 
Stamp Act were neither classical republicans 
like Sidney, nor theoretical levellers like 
Franklin, but loyal and enthusiastic subjects 
of King James III. A requisition was actually 
sent over to Prince Charles Edward, to put 
himself at the head of the American malecon- 
tents. Jacobitism, expelled from the Highlands, 
found a refuge in the American forests, and con- 
sistently traced all its present grievances there 
to the government of a usurper at home, But 
thirty years of vagabondism had broken the 
spirit and debased the high character of the 
hero of Moidart ; and thus the two sections of 
the American Tories, baffled on the one hand 
by the ill fortune of the British arms, on the 
other by the supineness of the royal exile, 
were driven into the arms of the rebels, and 
compelled to make common cause in the es- 
tablishment of a constitution they detested. 
But had it so happened that the conduct of 
the war had been entrusted for another cam- 
paign to the veteran Sir Guy Carleton, even 
Howe’s blunders might have been redeemed, 
and Saratoga and York Town have been blank 
pages in our history. It boded ill for our success 
when Carleton was superseded by Burgoyne. 


But, before the return of spring, an unfortunate and 
ill-advised change had been made in the northern com- 
mand. ‘The able and experienced general; whose skill 
and vigilance had baffled the design upon the accom- 
plishment of which the enemy had justly set the highest 
importance, was removed from the direction of affairs. 
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Sir Guy Carleton was, for some unassignable reason, 
deprived of the command in Canada, in favour of 
General Burgoyne. There was no comparison to be 
made between the capacity and the services of the two 
men. Carleton’s military career commenced at the 
battle of Fontenoy, where he carried the colours of his 
regiment. He had been the friend and contemporary 
of Wolfe, who had selected him as the principal officer 
of his staff on the expedition to Canada, and had em- 
ployed him in special services which required more 
than ordinary professional knowledge and judgment. 
After many re of honourable and useful service, 
Carleton had been appointed governor and com- 
mander-in-chief in Canada. In common with the 
other English officers in America, and the ministers 
and people at home, he had undervalued the insur- 
gents at the commencement of the war, I have 
already noticed the false security and improvident con- 
tempt for the foe which had well nigh lost the Canadas ; 
but the promptitude, zeal, and military resource with 
which he repaired his error, ought to have marked out 
General Carleton for the chief command. In later 
times, since public opinion has controllod the unwise 
discretion and the corrupt influence of courts and 
cabinets, the preferment of such a man would have 
been certain. But in those days,’ the intrigue of the 
back-stairs, the mere preference of the sovereign, or 
the mere spite of a minister, could set aside undoubted 
merit for inferior or questionable pretensions. 

Burgoyne was known as a man of fashion and as a 
man of letters, in addition to his military character. 
But he was better known as a man of fashion than as 
an author, and better known as an author than as a 
soldier. He had seen a little service in early life, but 
had found no opportunity of earning more than a 
reputation for bravery, which a British officer shares 
in common with the private. After an interval of 
many years, during which he passed the life of a man 
about town, he was employed as brigadier in Massa- 
chusetts under Howe. His account of the battle of 
Bunker’s-hill, which he viewed from the opposite emi- 
nence, shews that he had some talent for description; 
his comedy of The Heiress is very agreeably written, 
has some dramatic situations, and dialogue which 
occasionally sparkles. Soon after the affair of Bunker’s- 
hill, Burgoyne had left Boston to push his interest at 
home; and while the noble veteran at Quebec was 
anxiously watching for the return of spring to resume 
those operations which, if skilfully executed, would 
probably result in the restoration of America to the 
British crown, Burgoyne, with the address of a prac- 
tised courtier, was supplanting him in London. 


We fear, however, that Mr. Massey takes too 
favourable a view of our own times, when he 
says that such an appointment could not have 
been made now. But, be this as it may, enough 
has been said to show that the attempt to 
reduce America was not the desperate and inde- 
fensible adventure which it has been the fashion 
to represent it. 

But, if possible, a more interesting subject 
even than our struggle with the great western 
colony, is to be found in the attitude of political 
parties at home. Never had party virulence 
run to a greater height, and never had the 
grounds of contention been less essentially im- 
portant than during the first twenty years of 
the reign of George the Third. There is a 
well-known passage upon “small parties” in M. 
De Tocqueville’s work upon America, which has 
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recently been applied to political parties in this 
country. 

It is curious to observe how closely M. De 
Remusat * has followed this language in speak- 
ing of the coalition against Pitt :— 

“ Les partis étaient décomposés. La diver- 
sité des calculs, la rivalité des ambitions, 
l'incompatibilité des caractéres, limpunité des 
caprices, avaient amené ce resultat plus que la 
division sérieuse et systématique des opinions, 
Au contraire, on peut dire que l’absence d’une 
de ces questions fundamentales, qui classent les 
hommes et les partis, avait surtout contribué a 
éparpiller les forces parliamentaires. En de 
tels moments I’individualité reprend le dessus, 
Les intéréts et les goiits personnels, l’humeur, 
la rancune, la vanité, décident de tout. Ce ne 
sont les beaux jours du gouvernement représen- 
tatif."—Vol. i. p. 334. 

Thus we see that “ little parties” are not an 
invention of our own times; and, indeed, the 
more we reflect on the state of the House of 
Commons during the period here described, the 
more hopefully shall we learn to look on the 
discouraging features of parliament at the pre- 
sent day. 

People perhaps scarcely sufficiently consider 
that, after all, the division of English states- 
men into two great parties, according to two 
fundamentally distinct principles of govern- 
ment, can in the nature of things only be an 
exceptional phase of politics. Such a period 
was the last sixty years of the Stuart dynas- 
ty—such another was the ten years imme- 
diately preceding the Reform Bill. The first 
settled the question between an absolute and a 
constitutional monarchy—the second between 
an aristocratic and a popular House of Commons. 
But if parties are to be stigmatized as factious 
whenever they are not at issue on some equally 
important point, all we cansay is, that some of our 
most prized political machinery is but so much 
lumber, and some of our finest political essays 
mere waste paper. We are not aware upon 
what great question, except the American war, 
a Whig administration would have differed very 
materially from a Tory one, in the period now 
under consideration. No doubt they would 
have endeavoured to perpetuate the power of 
the “revolution families.” But still, after all, 
monarchy was a settled question in this coun- 
try ; and now that the Tories had ceased to be 
Jacobites, and on every other point were quite 
as much advanced as the Whigs, it would have 
been impossible for the latter to have treated 
George the Third as their predecessors treated 
his grandfather. There is then, in many re- 
spects, a most remarkable analogy between the 
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state of parties in the year 1770, or again in 
1784, and at the present moment. Now, as 
then, the Tories are returning to power after 
a long career of opposition, and just at that 
moment when the principal vital questions 
that have hitherto divided them from the 
Whigs have been happily settled. The Jew 
question, the property qualification, &c., have 
long been to the Tories in these days what the 
odour of Jacobitism was to the Tories of those. 
They now come into power with nothing to 
contend against but a mere unsubstantial pre- 
judice, which a very short trial will be sufficient 
to disperse. And now, as then, coming into 
power with the ancient reputation of illiberalism 
clinging to them, they contain in their ranks 
more liberal-minded men than their opponents. 
Pitt the Tory was a more genuine reformer 
than Burke ; and, though it would be invidious 
to mention names, there is many a member of 
the present cabinet far more liberal than either 
Palmerston, Clarendon, or Lewis. Then, as 
now, we repeat, there were no vital constitu- 
tional questions at issue between the parties ; 
for, as we pointed out in the last number of 
this Review,* it needs but an unmistakable 
radical demonstration to dissipate the factitious 
party-divisions which exist at present, and unite 
the aristocracy of the country into one firm and 
powerful connection. With the hearty adhe- 
sion of the Tory party to the house of Hanover, 
came a political lull that lasted to the French 
Revolution. With the disappearance of class 
legislation has ensued in the present day a 
similar period of quiescence. It is very well 
to say that such times “are not the good days 
of representative government.” Good or bad, 
they are inevitable in all governments, and 
recur with as much certainty as lassitude suc- 
ceeds to great exertions in the human frame. 
There is, however, another observation to be 
made of this epoch in our history—that it was 
then that the power of parliament reached its 
culminating point: and one comparison to be 
drawn between the parliament of those days 
and this, which certainly is to the disadvantage 
of the latter. In the days of Wilkes and 
Junius parliament did undoubtedly govern the 
country. Scenes are described by Mr. Massey 
in the present volume, which could no more 
occur now than the imposition of ship-money, 
or the imprisonment of the seven bishops. As 
was the effect of those injudicious measures on 
the popularity of the crown, so was the effect 
of the “ privilege” disputes, in the period we 
are speaking of, on the popularity of parliament. 
But for the French Revolution we have little 
doubt that Pitt would have carried a reform 
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bill in the eighteenth century. But, as circum- 
stances fell out, the House of Commons, repre- 
senting in the main the aristocracy, ruled with 
a strong hand down to the year 1832. It 
might at first have been supposed that the 
comprehension of fresh classes within the con- 
stituent body would have enabled the House 
of Commons still to wield the same authority ; 
yet this result has not followed. The increase 
of popular intelligence has been out of all pro- 
portion to the popularisation of the House of 
Commons by the Reform Bill. And those 
“ external influences” which, during the corn- 
law agitation, were so much depreciated on all 
sides, are now grown to be the real government 
of the country. The platform and the press 
now take the initiative in legislation, and, until 
very wide parliamentary changes take place, will 
probably continue to do so. Before quitting 
this subject we place before our readers the 
following passage from Mr. Massey, relative to 
the character of the city of London, which is in- 
teresting for many reasons :— 


Whatever opinion may be held of the point of law 
involved in this controversy, it must be admitted that 
the magistrates were justified in upholding the char- 
tered rights and privileges of the city; more especially 
when the House of Commons, by refusing to allow 
their privilege to be called in question, really asserted 
the right of enforcing any order, however arbitrary, 
which they chose to sanction by that formidable title. 
And I may here observe, as undue importance may 
seem to have been attached to the part which the City 
of London took in the political conflict of this reign, 
that the leaders of the city party, and the office-bearers 
of the corporation, were not, at this period, retail 
tradesmen, but chiefly gentlemen of figure and fortune 
in the country. Beckford himself, though often men- 
tioned as if he had been an underebred citizen, was, in 
fact, a West India merchant of large fortune; he had 
intermarried with the Lady Margaret Gordon, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Aboyne; he was the nal 
friend of Chatham during the best part of his life, and 
had always lived in the best company. Lord Mayor 
Harley was a younger son of the Earl of Oxford. 
Alderman Townshend, though the son of a rich mer- 
chant, entered public life as a partisan of Lord Shel- 
burne, sat for his borough of Calne, and was on terms 
of such personal intimacy with Shelburne, that he 
generally lived in his house during the session of par- 
liament. Sawbridge was a country gentleman, having 
no city counection whatever. He was member for one 
of the Cinque Ports; and had been named one of the 
sheriffs of London, in consequence of the prominent 
part which he had taken in maintaining the rights of 
the electors of Middlesex. An independent member 
of parliament in these days would think it a strange 
compliment to be elected sheriff of London; but in 
1771 the city shrievalty was considered an honourable 
preferment. Sawbridge, one of the most upright men 
that ever sat in the House of Commons, became suc- 
cessively Alderman, Lord Mayor, and Representative 
of London. Alderman Oliver likewise was a West 
Indian proprietor, and is described by contemporary 
writers as a gentleman distinguished by breeding 
and accomplishments. I need hardly add that Wilkes 
himself was a Buckinghamshire squire, and owed his 
introduction to public life to his local connection with 
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the borough of Aylesbury. For some years before he 
became known in the city, he had obtained notoriet, 
as a man of fashion about town. Brass Crosby, indeed, 
was of humble origin, and by profession an attorney, 
a coarse and uneducated man. But he must be men- 
tioned as an exception to the ordinary quality of the 
civic dignitaries of the period. 

Mr. Massey opens the present volume with 
a long chapter of eighty-nine pages, containing 
a brief retrospect of the progress of manners 
from the middle ages to the present time, and 
a very lively sketch of society in the eighteenth 
century. There is nothing very new in this 
ehapter, but it is decidedly well put together, 
and will probably be read with pleasure by 
many who did not require to be told that 
Chivalry encouraged licentiousness—that the 
Church of Rome is the enemy of progress—that 
Bacon was a great philosopher—and that the 
Stuarts were an unfortunate family. The 
Church of Rome is, however, one of the few 
subjects upon which Mr. Massey becomes in- 
temperate and indiscriminating. Witness the 
following :— 


The principles of action recognised by a member of 
the order of Chivalry, as at once the rules of his con- 
duct in this life, and the foundation of his hopes for 
the next, were the love of God and of women. This 
association of duties, for as such they were inculcated, 
is significant of the religion and morality of the 
Middle Ages. But the doctrine of redemption, as 
taught in those times, was a superstition hardly less 
vile and trivial than any that has debased and deluded 
human nature. Instead of being enjoined to control 
their passions and mortify their sinful affections, to 
live in the practice of truth, justice, and charity, men 
were taught an implicit reliance on the venal interces- 
sion of pretended saints for the expiation of their sins. 
The priesthood was a profession which existed by the 
crimes and vices of the people; and its evil influence 
is apparent in the wealth and splendour of the Church 
before the Reformation. 

Nor was this religion redeemed by the grandeur or 
freee of its symbols or traditions. The mytho- 
ogy of the ancients was elegant, if not of a pure and 
elevated standard. The apotheosis of a hero, a states- 
man, or even a tyrant, had in it something flattering 
to the higher aspirations of the soul. The omens, the 
oracles, the mysteries, and sacrifices of ancient Rome, 
kept alive the principle of Faith, without which the 
condition of mankind is to the last degree precarious 
and forlorn. But the machinery of modern Rome is 
coarse and rude. The canonization of a maniac or an 
impostor was a poor imitation of the sublime idea 
which placed the first of mortals, after he had run his 
earthly career, as an associate with the gods. The 
miracles wrought by these miserable saints in their 
lives, and by their dry bones after their deaths; the 
worship of their paltry images; the signs, the wonders, 
the corporal punishments, the penances, the mummery, 
the grimace of a spurious Christianity, were hardly less 
adverse to the interests of true religion than a pagan- 
ism which was linked with poetry and the arts. 


This is idle. It does not follow that men 
were not taught to control their passions be- 
cause they were also taught how to obtain par- 
don when they failed to do so ; and, in the face 
of such men as the founders of the monastic 
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orders, it is foolish to affirm that the Chureh of 
Rome did not inculcate holiness. We do not 
think many English readers will agree with 
Mr. Massey in the second of these two para- 
graphs. This affected preference of paganism 
is absolutely childish, and reads more like 
the production of some tenth-rate Gibbonian 
sceptic than a well-informed man of sense in 
the present day. As regards literature, too, 
give the Church of Rome her due—was not 
she, too, “linked with poetry and the arts!” 
Was she not the saviour of all the muses 
during that dark and turbulent period which 
elsewhere Mr. Massey describes so well? He 
must surely have been temporarily deranged 
when he penned such a paragraph as the above, 

On the subject of the English constitution 
he has some very sensible observations :— 

Some writers, in their zeal for liberty, have in- 

eniously argued, that at no time were the English 
ings free from constitutional restraint. The native 
English spirit would, no doubt, always operate asa 
check upon the exercise of power: but after the sup- 
meepe of the great feudal oligarchy, which had so 

ng overawed the Crown, there was, for a time, no 
appreciable control over prerogative. Consequently 
the government of the Tudors was far more arbitrary 
than that of any of their predecessors. It was the 
misfortune rather than the fault of the Stuarts, that 
they had to encounter the development of a new and 
portentous power in the state, which was itself to 
assume some of the most important functions of 
sovereignty, and to cireumscribe monarchy within the 
narrowest limits. 

The struggle between the Crown and the Commons, 
more formidable than the strife which had occasionally 
raged between the Crown and the Nobles, revived, in 
a new and affecting form, the chivalry of former times. 
The enthusiastic spirit for which the service of religion 
and the sex could find no scope in a too enlightened 
age, burst forth in a passionate devotion to the Crown; 
and loyalty was the name for which the gallant gentle- 
men of the seventeenth century were content to lay 
down their fortunes and their lives. It is significant 
of the revolution which manners had by this time 
undergone, that the sentiment of respect and attach- 
ment to the sovereign, which, as far as it existed, had 
been, for the most part, confined to the middle and 
lower orders, was now transferred to the upper ranks 
of society, among whom it had been hitherto unknown. 

These remarks are all exceedingly true, and 
might be expanded into the only fair defence 
of the Stuart dynasty which is possible. 
Hallam is decidedly inconsistent with himself 
throughout his discussion of the great events 
of the seventeenth century—at one moment 
admitting that Charles the First had legal 
precedents for his policy; at another declaring 
that he “ snapped like tow” the ancient statutes 
of the realm. When precedent and progress 
come into collision, it is properly the “misfor- 
tune, and not the fault,” of a certain class of men 
that they are inevitably destined to support the 
former. On the conversion of Chivalry into 
loyalty, we have met with a remarkable parallel 
passage in the Dublin University Magazine :— 
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“The publication of Locke’s philosophy was un- 
doubtedly coincident with a great change which came 
over the English mind towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and which marks the decay of the 
second manifestation of Christian idealism as a prac- 
tical agency in the world. Loyalty was the legitimate 
successor of chivalry, and did not begin to show itself 
in its modern form till the feudal system was on the 
wane. The old institution of Christian knighthood, 
itself the offspring of the purest idealism, had engen- 
dered in the human heart a class of sensations for 
which a vent of necessity must be found. This was 
afforded by knight-errantry, by the crusades, by the 
various vows to which the enthusiastic spirits of the 
time subjected themselves. But when the original 
forms of chivalry had departed, the spirit remained 
behind. Generosity and self-sacrifice must still have 
an object on which to lavish themselves with noble 
recklessness. The knightly soul still felt the need of 
some guiding rule of life—some power to which he 
should tender an unquestioning but thoroughly willing 
obedience—which should be the nurse alike of his 
gentleness and his courage. This was now found in 
the person of the sovereign. In Spain, France, and 
England, the sentiment of loyalty took deep root. Its 
voice was heard in the shouts of the Hungarians for 
Maria Theresa, and to its relics is to be attributed 
that marvellous fidelity to the Stuarts which lasted to 
within the memory of men now alive. 


Of the amusements and the profligacy of our 
ancestors a hundred years ago, Mr. Massey 
writes as follows :— 


To Ranelagh, visiters from the country and foreigners 
always repaired, to see the world of London and 
English society. Many persons, who did not venture 
into other public assemblies, found — objection- 
able in the Rotunda at Chelsea. Dignified clergy, 
statesmen, philosophers, authors, here mingled with 
fops, fine ladies, country gentlemen, city people, ap- 
rentices, kept-mistresses, highwaymen, and thieves. 
ut these assembly-rooms, though open to the public, 
were, to a certain degree, kept select by the price of 
admission ; and spacious well-arranged halls, where 
people could walk about without inconvenience or 
restraint, meet their friends, and see a variety of 
manners, while conversation was relieved by brilliant 
music, must have been far more agreeable than the 
modern fashion of crowded assemblies at private 
houses, or formal concerts at which no voices must be 
heard but those of the paid, or still worse, perhaps, of 
the unprofessional performers. But there were other 
assemblies a century ago, for which even the dreary 
dissipation of 1857 is a happy exchange. We have 
abandoned, I hope for ever, the manifold profligacy of 
Vauxhall, Cornelys’s, and the Pantheon. ‘The gardens 
on the Surrey side of the river were frequented by 
persons of fashion up toa recent period; but no person 
now living has witnessed the debaucheries which were 
of nightly occurrence at Vauxhall from the time of 
Queen Anne to an advanced period of the reign of 
George the Third. The boxes were scenes of drunken- 
ness and riot. ‘The dark vistas and secluded alleys 
were infamous for still more heinous vice and crime. 
A lady who, by a chance which frequently occurred, 
lost for a few minutes the protection of her party, was 
in imminent danger of insult or even outrage. Young 
women of every condition were, in every place of 
public resort, unless vigilantly watched, exposed to 
impertinence from persons who, by social position, 
were entitled to be called gentlemen. In nine cases 
out of ten, indeed, such advances would not be met 
with resentment; and when it happened that a gallant 
was so unfortunate as to encounter a lady to whom 


his insolent addresses were unacceptable, it was not 
without the greatest difficulty that she could escape 
from her incredulous persecutor. The lessee of Vaux- 
hall made an attempt, in 1764, to retrench the 
debauchery which made it scandalous, if not unsafe, 
for any decent woman to enter the gardens. He 
closed the secluded walks and lit up the recesses ; but 
the young gentlemen of fashion, resenting this inva- 
sion of their licence, immediately tore down the 
barriers, and put out the new lights. 


But besides these ordinary places of amusement, 
there were assemblies appropriated to the pleasures 
of people of quality. Of these the principal were 
Almack’s, Cornelys’s and the Coterie. At the first, 
high play was the principal attraction. Mrs. Cornelys 


kept a house in Soho Square of a very exclusive, 


character, but of questionable reputation. Mas- 
querades and operas were the ostensible amusements; 
assignations were the real business of this establish- 
ment. Mrs, Cornelys was prosecuted, in 1771, under 
the Licensing Act, and she was convicted as a rogue 
and vagabond for having had an opera performed 
before people of the first fashion, who paid a guinea 
each for their tickets. This uncouth interference of 
the law was highly resented by the patrons of these 
amusements, and had the effect for a time of rendering 
her house still more attractive. But the open licence 
of manners reached, perhaps, its utmost limit at the 
institution of the Coterie. This was a mixed club of 
ladies and gentlemen; the ladies balloting for the 
entlemen, and the gentlemen balloting for the ladies. 
t was composed exclusively of people of the highest 
fashion, and the numbers, therefore, were limited. 
Such a breach of delicacy and decorum was almost too 
flagrant for the coarse taste of that day. The Coterie 
became the subject of satire in every form; and the 
lampoons, both in prose and verse, to which it gave 
rise, were of so gross a character, that it is difficult to 
understand how a woman, who retained any self-re- 
spect, could continue, or be suffered by those who had 
control over her to continue, a member of such an 
association. This period may, perhaps, with some 
degree of accuracy, be fixed as that at which the 
depravity of manners reached the extreme point. For 
the preceding thirty or forty years, the relaxation of 
moral and religious restraint had been on the increase, 
Unless we are to discredit the concurrent testimony of 
the pulpit, the press, the stage, the records of courts 
of justice, private letters, and tradition, which has 
hardly ceased to be recent, it is manifest that the 
depravity of manners in this country, from the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover to the end, at least, of 
the first ten years of George the Third, was not ex- 
celled in the decline of the Roman empire, or in the 
decay of the old French monarchy, The marriage tie 
was treated with levity by people of the highest rank 
and fashion; and many wives, as well as husbands, 
lived in almost open disregard of their marriage vows. 
Incontinence was by no means rare among unmarried 
ladies of good family, and appears not to have materi- 
ally prejudiced their matrimonial prospects. The 
facilities afforded by the numerous public places of 
resort tended mainly to encourage licentious inter- 
course, and for that reason were denounced by almost 
every writer and speaker who inveighed against the 
ree a of the times. The Bishop of London, in 
is charge to the clergy in 1750, denounced the 
places of diversion as mere places of assignation; and 
in a debate upon a Divorce Bill in the House of 
Commons, twenty years later, the .reformation of 
manners was pronounced to be hopeless so long as 
Almack’s, Cornelys’s, the Coterie, and other places 
of rendezvous of a similar character, were suffered to 
exist. 
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All this is abundantly confirmed by the lite- 
rature and newspapers of the period. In an 
epilogue of Colman’s, spoken after a play called 
“Henry IL, or the Fall of Rosamond,” in 1774, 
we find the following allusion to the Coterie :— 


Ah, ladies! no such queen at Otaheite ; 

Love there has roses without thorns to fright ye; 
Frolic our days, and, to complete our joy, 

A Coterie’s form’d—'tis call’d the Arrecy ; 
Where love is free and general as the air, 

And every beau gallants with every fair; 

No ceremonies bind ; no rule controls 

But love, the only tyrant of our souls. 


This assembly, it must be remembered, num- 
bered dukes and duchesses among its members, 
and young unmarried ladies were admitted 
without ballot. 

In a very interesting little volume, pub- 
lished last year by Mr. Hutton, called “A 
Hundred Years Ago,” wé find some strange 
illustrations of the manners and morals of our 
great grandmothers. Their dresses were out- 
rageously scanty ; and a writer in the Con- 
noisseur, quoted by Mr. Hutton, recommended, 
sarcastically, that a sect of Evites should be 
started, “to wear only a pompon and a fig 
leaf, with the addition, in cold weather, of a thin 
close-fitting garment of flesh-coloured silk ;” 
and adds, that “our ladies come into public 
places as if they were just got out of bed, or 
as if they were ready to go into it.” The 
mere fact of such language as this appearing 
in a fashionable periodical, is as good an indi- 
cation of the laxity of the period as the prac- 
tices it is intended to rebuke. 

All ladies in those days used paint ; women 
of fashion, says the same writer, had recourse 
to a superfine stucco or plaster of Paris, which 
did not require daily renewal. The towering 
head-dress was constructed on similar prin- 
ciples ; and in a publication called “The Old 
Maid,” there is some very amusing banter of 
this somewhat disgusting habit. “Oh Lord, 
sir!” says miss, “a head properly made up with 
pins, paste, and pomatum, will keep a month 
very well.” The men were almost equally 
absurd: Mr. Massey has given us a ridiculous 
portrait of the man of fashion. The Con- 
noisseur gives a comic account of his toilette, 
and Roderick Random has told us what was 
necessary for his wardrobe. Of course the 
picture seems highly ridiculous to us; but some 
writers seem desirous of insinuating that the 
frivolity and absurdity of his town-life were 
fatal to the manliness of the English gentle- 
man. Such persons should remember that from 

this very class came the men who beat 
the French Guards at Fontenoy ; who scaled 
the heights of Abraham with Wolfe; and 
maintained Gibraltar, amid unusual sufferings 
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and privations, against the concentrated might 
of Spain. 

Gambling was universal—no subject was 
too trivial for a wager, and no sum was too 
serious to stake upon it. Lord Rockingham 
and Lord Orford had a bet of five hundred 
guineas upon the comparative speed of geese 
and turkeys. Five turkeys were backed to 
walk from Norwich to London in less time than 
five geese. And all our readers must remember 
the anecdote of the young nobleman at White’s, 
who, after winning twenty thousand pounds 
in a few hours, was heard speculating to him- 
self on what he might have done had he been 
“playing deep.” Of gambling, duelling of 
course was the companion, and duelling had 
now arrived at a frightful pitch. A quarrel 
that occurred in those days between the Duke 
of Grafton and Lord Pomfret, throws a 
curious light upon the spirit in which it was 
regarded. The duke had taken into his ser- 
vice a discharged servant of Lord Pomfret. 
When his lordship heard of it, he instantly 
determined to kill the man who had offered 
him this flagrant insult. Not finding the duke 
in town, he followed him to his country seat, 
and, arriving on a Sunday, put up at an inn 
just outside the park gates, and sent up a 
messenger to explain his purpose. His grace 
sent word back, that the gentleman whom 
he should wish to employ as his second 
was at that moment at church ; but as soon as 
he returned Lord Pomfret should have satis- 
faction. A writer of the day laments, or 
seems to lament, the discredit into which duel- 
ling would be brought by the fact, that two lace- 
weavers had fought with pistols about the best 
way of cooking sprats, by frying or broiling! 

On a par with the audacity of vice was the 
éclat that attended crime. A highwayman 
or burglar was always a popular favourite, and 
his actions were spoken of with a certain de- 
gree of respect. Robbery, in fact, was regarded 
as a profession, and the “skilled workman” 
was thought entitled to his meed of admira- 
tion. A notorious female pickpocket and shop- 
lifter was described in the newspapers as “the 
celebrated Miss West !” 

“ Amongst other crimes prevalent at that 
period,” says Mr. Hutton, “that of child- 
stealing was of frequent occurrence. The 
most iniquitous case that I have met with is 
that of an old woman who used to inveigle her 
innocent victims into a cellar, where she de- 
stroyed their eyesight by applying heated brass 
plates, and when blinded sent them into the 
streets to beg. When this monster was dis- 
covered, four children were found in her den 
stone blind, and several more in different stages 
of cecity.” 
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Literature and journalism were but a too 
faithful reflex of society. Libels and ima- 
ginary intrigues paid best in the latter depart- 
ment, of which a good specimen is afforded by 
Mr. Puff in the Critic. At the same time, it 
must not be forgotten that periodical essay-writ- 
ing flourished during this period, apparently in 
proportion to the degradation of the daily 
press. For purity of style, vigorous expression, 
and refined irony, we have nothing at the 
present day equal to the World, the Connoisseur, 
or the Rambler. But the novels and magazine 
stories of those days are of a style that would 
not for a moment be tolerated now. They are 
not merely coarse, like Jom Jones; they are 
absolutely indecent for the sake of indecency. 
We have never read the volumes which Lydia 
Languish so hastily thrust aside at the entrance 
of Mrs. Malaprop. But if “The Innocent 
Adultery” and “Lord Aimworth” bore any 
resemblance to the stock tales of the Lady's 
Magazine, or some that appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s, Miss Languish had cause for her con- 
fusion. 

We have now given to Mr. Massey and his 
subject as much space as our columns will afford. 
Mr. Massey himself is a fair average specimen 
of the cultivated English gentleman, with Radi- 
cal opinions and Conservative sympathies, 
Men of this stamp are abundant at the present 
moment, and are the only testimony we have 
left that there was once a time in England 
when Radicalism was the creed of aristocrats. 
It is not so any longer. The Radicalism of 
noblemen and gentlemen at the present day, 
sits on them like the Romanism of the old 
French noblesse. These maintained an out- 
ward conformity, and on all public occasions 
repeated the old forms of belief, and professed 
the orthodox opinion. But the faith was dead 
in their hearts. And so it is in England with 
the whole of that once numerous and still in- 
fluential party who bear the once honoured 
name of Whig. They are ashamed to disown 
their creed, or to change their name. They 
still utter Radicai sentiments ; but, as we have 


already stated, their sympathies are entirely 
Conservative. Mr. Massey is one of these. 
He cannot rise superior to the associations 
among which he has been bred ; but he has too 
much candour not to recognise even unpala- 
table truths when they come naked before him. 
We are of opinion that these thirty years of 
English history (1760—1790) should be care- 
fully studied by all persons interested in ac- 
quiring just ideas of the system of party. Mr. 
Massey’s work, from its pleasing style and 
moderate tone, will form a welcome contribu- 
tion to the list of works to be consulted. 
Lord Mahon, Lord Brougham (statesmen of 
George III.), the correspondence of Walpole, 
Chatham, and Grenville, Burke’s works, and 
the French volumes—from which we have 
already quoted—of M. de Remusat, should all 
be attentively and habitually consulted, in order 
to gain a clear insight into this interesting 
epoch. It has been acutely observed that the 
history of England is the history of reaction. 
Certainly our annals afford most remarkable 
illustrations of this law. The three greatest 
events of the last three centuries have all been 
followed by reactions, marked, wide-spread- 
ing, and permanent. The Reformation was 
succeeded by Laud, whose policy affects the 
Church of England still. The Revolution was 
so effectually modified by the public opinion 
that supported George ITI., that, as Mr. Massey 
confesses, the principles of its authors have never 
been able to completely reassert themselves. 
And who will deny that the Reform Bill of 
1832 has gradually generated not only a power- 
ful hostility to the influences under which it 
was produced, but even a most unhappy dis- 
trust in the capacity of the people for self- 
government? Viewed as the commencement 
of one of these great periods, the first part of 
George the Third’s reign assumes an importance 
which is not always recognised, and which 
induces us to regret that it has not yet met 
with a more original and philosophic historian 
than Mr. Massey, with his many agreeable 
qualities, can be allowed to be. 
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Or all the debts which the present generation 
owes to Mr. Carlyle, his promotion of the study 
of German literature is perhaps the one whose 


value the generality of men would be the least 
disposed to question. Whatever may be the 
worth of his political and ethical speculations, 
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and however injurious may be the influence 
which the peculiarities of his style have exer- 
cised upon many of his contemporaries, there 
are, doubtless, numerous persons to whom, but 
for his writings, Goethe and Schiller, Lessing 
and Richter, would have remained unknown or 
disregarded. He has thrown all his energy 
into the task of justifying his sincere admira- 
tion, and has introduced the English public, so 
neglectful of all foreign excellence which is not 
strenuously forced on its attention, to a world 
of beauty and sublimity, in a great degree alien 
to their previous habits of thought and feeling, 
yet sufficiently related to them in its funda- 
mental characteristics, to testify to its common 
origin with our own, and to awake the sympa- 
thies of all whom insular prejudice has not 
restricted to the narrow limits of a purely 
national literature. 

But those who have accepted Mr. Carlyle’s 
guidance to this new and unfamiliar region, 
have in many instances failed to follow the 
clue with which he supplied them. They have 
held on, so to speak, to his skirts, and have 
pursued the vein of discovery no further than 
the specimens he had pointed out to lure them 
onwards. He has brought them his report of 
the fruitful land ; but they have eaten of the 
grapes of Joshua, without pressing on to the 
vineyards of Eshcol. They have confined their 
acquaintance with German literature to its 
jater and more important productions, which, 
however well worthy of attention in themselves 
‘as completed works—as exercises on certain 
themes, never before so well expressed—cannot 
be fully appreciated without some reference to 
that which preceded them, and of which they 
were the produce and development, It is in- 
teresting to read Wallenstein, or Hermann and 
Dorothea, even when they are regarded entirely 
apart from any relation to previous attempts 
by less finished artists—it is far more interest- 
ing to observe how ruder experiments prepared 
the way for them ; on the one hand, by forming 
@ basis on which future writers might work ; 
on the other, by educating the minds of their 
audience for the appreciation of something 
better. To read the isolated poems, is like 
having a nosegay of cut blossoms; to study 
them in their relative position, is like watching 
the growth of a plant, which, after putting 
forth leaf after leaf, as apparently unsuccessful 
trials, at length fulfils the law of its being, by 
the production of the perfect flower. 

The three books before us are calculated not 
only to supply the wants of those who demand 
a guide through the dense Black Forest of Ger- 
man literature, but also probably to awaken 
a desire of exploring its recesses in those who 
have never yet thought of penetrating the 
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region at all. Each has gréat merit, but we 
should not be disposed to recommend either 
exclusively, because neither alone affords a per- 
fectly complete description of the subject from 
all points of view. Each, however, is admirably 
well adapted to supply the deficiencies of the 
other ; and together they would furnish quite 
as much information as the great majority of 
readers wish for, or have time to acquire, on 
any matter which they do not intend to make 
an object of special and exclusive study. The 
work of Mr. Metcalfe is an abridgment of the 
much more elaborate history by Vilmar, and 
the expression “ based upon” hardly expresses 
enough of the obligation under which the 
English writer has lain to his German authority, 
Mr. Metcalfe has followed the order, method, 
and divisions of Vilmar, and, so far as we can 
perceive, has also adhered to his views in ev 
particular. He is probably right in thinking 
that an exact translation of his author would 
have been found unreadable by the English 
public ; and as all who have followed the Fellow 
of Lincoln in his adaptations of Gallus and 
Charicles, and his excursions into the happy 
Hyperborean hunting-grounds which he has 
lately patronized, will be aware that, whatever 
may be his faults, dulness, tediousness, and 
obscurity are not to be reckoned among them. 
His book is certainly readable enough in gene- 
ral, though the very compressed nature of his 
information reduces it occasionally to little more 
than a catalogue of names and dates ; but, though 
far short of perfection in style, he is not without 
freedom and power in those portions where he 
has had an inspiriting subject to deal with. 
Mr. Metcalfe’s—or rather Vilmar’s—plan, 
though comprehensive enough, does not pro- 
fess to be exhaustive, but confines itself to 
those works alone which seem most faithfully to 
reflect the national characteristics of Germany. 
Its details will be best understood by the 
following extract from the preface :— 


Vilmar divides his history into three periods :— 
I. The Oldest Period. 
IL. The Old Period. 
Ill. The New Period. 

The First of these Periods he makes to commence 
at the middle of the fourth century, and go down to 
the year 1150. During this period occurred the struggle 
between Heathenism and Christianity. 

The Second Period reaches from 1150 to 1624. 
During this oo we see German Nationalism amal- 
gamated with Christianity into one harmonious whole. 

This Period is classed by the author under the fol- 
lowing subdivisions :— 

1, The Period of Preparation, 1150—1190. 

2. The Classical Period, or Period of National Epic 
and the Minnesingers, 1190—1300, when German 
literature reached its zenith. 

3. The Period of the decay and decadence of Poetry, 
1300—1517 (about); the period when the Reformation 
may be said to have commenced, 
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4. The Period of the struggle betweeen the new 
ideas and the old notions, when foreign culture was 
ousting national culture, 1517—1624. 

The New Period begins in 1624, when German 
Christian elements were now thoroughly interpene- 
trated and amalgamated with foreign elements. 

To this Period he also assigns a threefold sub- 
division :— 

1. The Period when the foreign domineered over the 
domestic; the age of learned poetry, 1624—1720, i. e., 
from Opitz to the first appearance of Bodmer. 

2. The preparation of a new state of independence, 
1720—1760. 

3. The Second Classical Period, beginning with 
Klopstock, and ending 22nd March 1832, the day of 
Goethe’s death, 


The reading-book arranged by Professor 
Miiller is an excellent companion for either of 
the other works. It has grown, he tells us, 
out of his Oxford lectures, in which he has been 
in the habit of furnishing to his class specimens 
of the writers mentioned by him, from the 
earliest times to the present century. It begins 
with Ulphilas, who translated the gospels 
between a.p. 360 and 380 ; and the subsequent 
extracts carry us on through the various changes 
of the language till it assumed its present 
flexible form. To the poems which are written 
in the obsolete dialects, a translation in modern 
German is appended in parallel columns ; and 
nothing is wanting, in the way of introductions 
and short biographical notices, which can pro- 
mote the convenience of the reader. The 
book is printed in the ordinary English, not in 
the German character—a practice which appears 
to be gaining ground, though we have as yet 
hardly been able to accustom ourselves to the 
look of it. 

The work of Madame de Pontes is, in many 
respects, a great contrast to that of Mr. Met- 
calfe. The latter confines himself almost en- 
tirely to the literary and critical view of his 
subject, touching either slightly or not at all 
on the lives of his authors—the former has 
evidently expended much trouble on the bio- 
graphical part of her task ; and even those who 
care little about the literature, will nevertheless 
find a good deal of interest in her lively and 
graceful narrative of the successes and reverses, 
the social and domestic history, of so many re- 
markable men. Both the merits and defects 
of the book are such as we should expect from 
the sex of the writer. There is a copious 
selection of personal adventure and detail, a 
fall account of all the love-affairs of the German 
poets which can any how be ascertained, and a 
genial appreciation of their labours, without 
any thing in the least degree partaking of a 
“ gushing” character. At the same time, the 
book is somewhat deficient in those qualities 
of order and arrangement which are necessary 
to constitute a thoroughly good book of refe- 
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rence, as well as one agreeable to read. The 
table of contents is meagre, the various schools 
are not discriminated with sufficient prominence, 
and the want of an index is severely felt, 
Madame de Pontés would certainly have pro- 
duced a more complete and serviceable book if 
she had added a few dates in the margin, or 
elsewhere, to let us know from time to time 
what century we are dealing with. Following, 
apparently, the arrangement of Vilmar, she 
describes the Nibelungen series of Sagas under 
the head of the ninth century, because in their 
primitive form they undoubtedly belonged to 
that period. But it was in the twelfth century 
that they were committed to writing in the 
shape in which they have descended to us, and 
therefore formed part of the literatureof thatage ; 
yet in the chapter which follows we find nothing 
to show this, except a statement that chronologi- 
cal order has been disregarded. In the beginning 
of Chap. IV. Vol. L., we are told that the Nibe- 
lungen Lay “ far surpasses any other poetical 
production of the same period.” But, as we 
have seen, it was not a “ production” of that 
period at all, in the sense in which it can be 
said to “surpass” others. We might as well 
say that the poems of Homer surpassed others 
belonging to the period of the Trojan war. If 
we cannot tell what the original form of the 
Nibelungen was, we surely cannot tell whether 
it surpassed others or not. What “ period,” 
too, the authoress refers to, is only to be gathered 
from a comparison of two or three other pas- 
sages in the preceding chapter. However, we 
have no similar instance of confusion to report 
in the remainder of the book, though the ab- 
sence of continuous dates is certainly a serious 
defect. 

Both Mr. Metcalfe’s and Madame de Pontés’s 
volumes are remarkable for their copious and 
exact notices of the early German poetry. In 
this respect they are much superior to any other 
account of the subject we possess. How meagre 
was our information on these matters up to the 
period of Menzel and the Schlegels, may be seen 
from a glance at “ Berington’s Literary History 
of the Middle Ages,” a work which has had a 
standard reputation, and was long regarded as 
an exhaustive authority on all the subjects of 
which it treated. Yet there the subject of Ger- 
man poetry is hardly noticed at all, and there 
is no mention of the Sagas or of the Minne- 
singers, who flourished at a later period. 

Madame de Pontés commences her work by 
an interesting chapter, in which she points out 
the analogy between Northern, Eastern, and 
Classical mythology—their derivation from the 
East, and such resemblances as may be perceived 
between Thor and Hercules, Balder and Apollo, 
Loki and Siva, Wayland Smith, Vulcan, and 
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Dedalus, Hertha and Ceres ; and proceeds to 
show the identity of the mythology of the Edda 
with that of Germany. In both are found 
gnomes, dwarfs, and cobbolds (or spirits who 
do household work for the sake of a little food, 
a sort of useful Penates), as well as elves, who, 
however, are not identical with the elves of 
Chaucer and Shakspeare. 

The first great monument of the ancient 
German language is the Edda; the second is 
the translation of the Scriptures by Ulphilas, 
Bishop of the Visigoths, a.p. 380 ; for four hun- 
dred years after which date no trace of literature 
can be discovered. Fighting was going on at all 
times and seasons, and the monks took care to 
destroy every thing which had any tendency to 

rpetuate Paganism. The ravages of Alaric, 
Attila, and Genseric succeeded, and every ves- 
tige of learning and literature not then swept 
away, perished in the Lombard conquest. 

That through these ages of darkness, rapine, 
and barbarism, Germany preserved any traces 
of literature or poetry, can only be accounted 
for by her strong nationality, and the repug- 
nance she had always shown to the adoption 
of the language of her former conquerors. The 
cities that studded the banks of the Rhine 
and the Danube, the names of which betray 
even now their Roman origin, were little more 
than military colonies, infusing into the subject 
population hardly any tincture of civil accom- 
plishment. After the Bible of Ulphilas, the two 
most ancient relics of the German language are 
the “Weisbrunnen Gebet” and the “ Hildebrand 
Lied.” These are written in Low German and 
in alliterative verse, the substitute till the ninth 
century for rhyme. The latter is a specimen 
of the traditions out of which was woven the 
* Nibelungen Lay,” the Jliad of German heroic 
poetry. There are two other relics of ancient 
Teutonic song; but one of these, “ Walter of 
Aquitaine,” is written in Latin—the other, 
“ Beowulf,” in Anglo-Saxon ; so that they can 
hardly be classed as belonging to German 
poetry, especially as the former is also claimed 
by France, Spain, and Italy. 

It had long been supposed that the ancient 
heroic poetry was the creation of a regular 
school of bards. Mr. Metcalfe points out that 
there never was any such school ; but that there 
were strolling minstrels who, like Homer, went 
about and embodied popular traditions, being 
merely the channel of that which already 
existed. 

These poems fall into three classes, according 
as the poem describes the exploits of a set of 
heroes, of one principal hero, or adventures sup- 
plementary to both. The “ Nibelungen” would 
be an example of the former ; of the latter is 
the “ Gudrune,” a legend not so well known, 
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but nearly as beautiful, containing 4700 verses, 
and describing the capture and ultimate rescue 
of the fair maiden from whom it is named, 
They are also arranged by Vilmar in six series 
or sets, 1. Lower Rhenish, relating to Sieg- 
fried ; 2. Burgundian, relating to Chrimhild 
and her family; 2 East-Gothic, relating to 
Dietrich or Theodoric of Verona ; 4. belonging 
to Etzel or Attila, king of the Huns ; 5. North 
German, of which the scene is laid in Friesland 
(“ Gudrune” belongs to this series); 6. Lom- 
bardic, the most modern of all, and relating to 
king Ortnit of the Lago di Garda, and his son. 
The cycle of Theodoric, which is full of adven- 
tures of giants and captive princesses, such as 
constitute our regular idea of romance, contains 
a poem, the “ Rosengarten,” from which, possi- 
bly, Tennyson may have derived some hints for 
that part of his “ Princess” where the tourna- 
ment is described. 

The epoch to which these poems in their 
primitive form belonged, was succeeded by that of 
Charlemagne, who ordered the German language 
to be taught in all the schools of the empire, and 
a collection to be made of the old heroic Lays. 

The most important relic of this period is 
the “ Ludwigs Lied,” composed by Herschell to 
celebrate the victory won by Lewis over the 
Normans at Saulcourt. To this class of 
poems arose an antagonist in Christianity, to 
which the half-heathen mythology, with its 
demigods, heroes, transformations, incantations, 
and the like, was wholly repugnant. Lewis 
the Pious would not even read the collection of 
songs which his father had brought together ; 
and these heroic ballads fell gradually into 
disuse, and only survived among the lower 
classes. They were replaced by a class of 
sacred poems, of which the Harmonies of the 
Gospels, in an epic and in a more modern form, 
are the most remarkable specimens. The one 
composed by Otfrid in the ninth century, is 
noticeable as marking the period at which 
alliteration was disused and rhyme adopted. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
German poetry may be said to have been in a 
state of transition. The legend of Duke Ernest 
mingles the half-historical tone of the earlier 
Lays with the romantic colouring of the ages 
of chivalry ; and it is here that we first meet 
with the comic element of romantic song, in 
the adventure of dwarfs and giants, like those 
which are found in Ariosto. The author of 
Duke Ernest was evidently acquainted with 
the Odyssey, and with some of the old geo- 
graphical authors. In the “Ortnit Lied” we 
meet with eggs that turn into dragons ; and a 
story which, unlike most romances, “ends ill,” 
the hero being devoured by the said dragons 
in a truly awful manner. 
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At this point we quit what has been termed 
“National Poetry,” and pass on to the “ Art 
Epic.” Here new and far different influences 
become perceptible in German poetry. Chris- 
tianity had succeeded in thoroughly penetrating 
the spirit of the people, and the Church had 
become all in all. On this condition of the 
national mind supervened the Crusades, and the 
spirit which prompted those expeditions is 
poetically expressed in the Lays of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, dealing with subjects 
like those with which our own romances of the 
Round Table have made us familiar. The Art 
Epics—says Mr. Metcalfe (p. 107)—- 


though inferior to the great national epics in sim- 
plicity and grandeur, are often conspicuous for noble 
ideas and beauty of diction. The first group is 
devoted to the French Sagas of Charlemagne. Of 
these our attention will be confined to the “ Rolands 
Lied,” and “ Wilhelm von Oranse.” The second group 
comprehends the saga of “Der Heilige Gral” (con- 
nected with that of Artus); the “ Parcival” by 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, “ Titurel,” and “ Lohengrin.” 
In the third group we have the Celtic tradition of King 
Artus and the knights of his round table; “ Tristan 
and Isolt,” by Gottfried of Strasburg; “Erec and 
Iwein,” by Hartman von der Aue; ‘‘ Wigalois,” by 
Wernt of Grafenberg, with a mass of other poems. 
The fourth group consists of elaborations of antique 
poems and sagas; such, for instance, as the story of 
the Trojan war, which appeared in a multiplicity of 
shapes; that of “ Aineas,” after Virgil, by Heinrich 
von Veldekin, the father of Middle High-German 
poetry; and of “ Alexander the Great.” In the fifth 
group we have the legends of saints; then the chroni- 
cles and historic poems; and, lastly, the smaller tales. 

The first three groups, viz., the “ Legend of Charle- 
magne,” of the “Gral,” and “King Artus,” are 
generally classed under the head of Romantic poetry, 
although, strictly speaking, this appellation belongs 
only to the “ Charlemagne.” , 


The Sagas about Charlemagne are almost ex- 
clusively represented, as far as Germany is con- 
cerned, by the “ Rolands Lied,” which describes 
Charlemagne as the mighty champion of Chris- 
tendom against the Moors, and the fatal fight at 
Roncesvalles, followed by the Emperor’s signal 
vengeance against his Paynim foes. But the 
most conspicuous, and to English readers the most 
interesting, series of legends are those relating 
to the “Quest of the Sangreal,” from their 
connection with our own King Arthur. 
Madame de Pontés seems to derive the word 
Sangreal from “ sang-real,” as if = the “ real 
blood” of Christ ; but the more usual meaning 
of the expression is “saint graal,” or sacred 
vessel, in which had been contained the wine 
used at the Last Supper, and for the recep- 
tion of which Joseph of Arimathea built 
a castle in Britain. Another version states 
that the host was brought down from heaven 
every Friday by a white dove, and placed in a 
precious emerald vase in the custody of guar- 
lians, who are apparently ideutified with the 


Templars, then first instituted. The vase itself 
is said to have afterwards come into the posses- 
sion of the Genoese, and was conveyed to Paris 
in 1798. The legend itself was introduced 
into German poetry by Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. 

In the sequel to one of these stories, we find 
an anticipation of the printing variety of the 
electric telegraph :— 


In her anguish, she bethinks her of the renowned 
King Arthur and his paladins, and seizing a golden 
bell, which has the magic property of being heard at 
the distance of thousands of miles, she rings it with 
such force that the sound reaches the court of the 
sovereign, while, at the same moment, an inscription 
suddenly starts up on the table at which he is seated, 
informing him of the lady’s distress.— Pontes, i. 241. 


But the most charming, though not the most 
moral, of this cycle of legends, is the “ Tristan 
and Ysolde,” known to many of our readers by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s exquisite version, and 
originally composed by Godfried von Strasburg, 
but continued by two other authors. Another 
of these legends goes wildly off into the adven- 
tures of Alexander the Great, in whose story 
were gathered up all the experiences, both in 
fact and imagination, which the Crusaders had 
acquired in the East. The heterogeneous 
nature of the materials may be estimated from 
the fact, that it contains (inter alia) a duel with 
Porus, a letter to Aristotle, and the following 
pretty adventure :— 


Alexander comes with his forces into a dark wood, 
the lofty trees of which intertwine their branches so 
as to exclude the sun’s rays. Fresh limpid rivulets 
run from the wood down into the valley. Sweet songs 
of birds sound through the foliage, and are re-echoed 
from the wooded shade. The ground is covered with 
an incalculable multitude of unopened flowers of mar- 
vellous size. The blossoms, which look like great 
globes, are tinted with rose-colour and snow-white ; 
suddenly they open, and from each perfumed chalice 
issues a maiden of wondrous beauty. The thousand 
little lovely creatures then raise a melodious strain, 
vying with the song of the birds; and thus they float, 
singing and dancing in the cool shade of the forest. 
The children of the green shade and noiseless solitude 
are pink and white, like the flowers whence ne 4 spring. 
But the sun’s scorching ray falls upon them, they fade 
and die; like the flowers which May calls into life, 
and Autumn to death,—Metcalfe, p. 146. 


Madame de Pontés (i. 264) furnishes an ele- 
gant translation of the same poem, from which 
we give an extract :— 


Now would ye learn whence came the maids 

Thus sporting ‘neath the forest shades ?, 

So soon as winter's icy sway 

To summer's rosy touch gives way, 

When all is fresh and bright and fair, - 

And lovely blossoms every where 

Begin to deck the world anew; 

Then up spring flowers of fairy hue, 

Of gorgeous crimson, snowy white, 

Glowing with pure and dazzling light! “ 
* 
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Round as a ball, these summer posies ; 

And, when the flower its leaves uncloses, 
To wondering eyes is then reveal'd, 

A living maid therein conceal’d 

In all her charms, scarce twelve years old. 

I tell you, as to me ‘twas told; 

I saw them in their beauty rare, 

So gentle, maidenly, and fair! 

Never in women have I seen 

A fairer face, a softer mien : 

Then, they were innocently gay, 

And, so enchanting was their lay, 

That never yet has human ear 

Heard accents such as they breathed here : 
Yet, strange to tell, these beauteous maids 
Can live but in the greenwood shades! 

If once the sun’s unclouded ray 

Should strike them, wither’d they would lay. 
Three months with these fair beings we pass’d ; 
Why could not bliss so heavenly last ? 


In pursuing the history of German literature, 
we must by no means omit one class of poems 
which is quite peculiar to Germany, and the 
quaint humorousness of which is thoroughly 
redolent of the German mind. This is the 
Thier-saga or “ Beast-epic,” expressing the 
passions and characters of animals in a con- 
nected story, and taking its origin probably 
from the old hunting stories, mixed up with a 
sort of animal mythology. The species is best 
known to us by the story of “ Reynard the 
Fox ;” but that poem is not a true specimen of 
the class, which originally had nothing didactic 
or satiric about it, but was as sincere and 
straightforward in its meaning as the heroic 
legends themselves. 


The root of this Saga lies in the harmless natural 
simplicity of a primeval people. We see described 
the delight which the rude child of nature takes in the 
animals—in their slim forms, their gleaming eyes, their 
fierceness, nimbleness, and cunning. Such Sagas, 
illustrative of the ways and doings of the beasts, would 
naturally have their origin in an age when the ideas 
of the shepherd and the hunter occupied a great por- 
tion of the intellectual horizon of the people; when 
the herdsman saw in the ravenous bear one who was 
his equal, and more than his equal, in force and adroit- 
ness, the champion of the woods and wilds; when the 
hunter, in his lonely ramble through the depths of the 
forest, beheld in the hoary wolf and red fox, as they 
stole along, hunters like himself—mates, so to say, 
and companions, and wliom he therefore addressed as 
such. But there was another reason why herdsman 
and hunter wished to be on a good footing with these 
denizens of the solitudes. It was not so much the 
physical violence of these beasts that they dreaded, 
as the invisible demon within them: that demon 
which glared out so terribly from the eyes of the 
wolf, and exercised such a supernatural power. So 
that these animals came to be looked on as an incor- 
poration of the dark powers of nature. Hence it was 
that the herdsman would call the wolf by any name 
but itsown. The wolf was gold-foot, the fox blue- 
foot. In Hessia the wolf was called Holzing, ¢. e., the 
creature of the wood, while in other parts of Germany 
his name was disguised under wul or wulch, instead 
of plain wolf.—Metcalfe, p. 184. 


It is curious to observe that, in the hierarchy 
of the forest, the bear was originally king. 
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After the Saga had been transplanted to France 
and restored again to Germany, the lion dis- 
possessed him. The epic name of the he-wolf 
was Isengrim (iron-grim, or sharp-biting) ; of 
the she-wolf Hersuintha (swift to fight) ; of the 
fox, Reginhart (the prudent counsellor—hence 
our Reynard); of the bear, Bruno (brown, 
whence Bruin); of the cock—Chanteclér, or 
Cantard, betraying the French influence ; of 
the ass, Baldewin (jolly, pocoewrante—whence 
the Fr. baudet). After circulating in the 
mouths of the people for many centuries, this 
kind of poetry was first committed to writing 
in Latin in South Flanders at the end of the 
eleventh century. Satirical allusions soon be- 
gan to appear in it ; but it was not until the end 
of the fifteenth century that it became strongly 
tinctured with this spirit. The sixteenth cen- 
tury, which had a sharply satirical bent, took it 
for granted that it was a “ mirror of court life,” 
and this opinion has been commonly, but 
erroneously, received. The animal-fable is a 
distinct species of composition altogether. 

In the twelfth century a new influence is 
perceptible in German literature. The min- 
strels of Provence had been attracted to the 
court of the Suabian emperors, after Frederick 
Barbarossa had been crowned in 1133. The 
wild epic grandeur of the northern Lays was 
exchanged for the artificial harmonies and deli- 
cate structure of the southern poetry. The 
Provengal Minnesingers reflected the impulse 
produced by the Crusades; but their German 
imitators, less martial in spirit than their 
models, expressed not national, but indivi- 
dual feelings—the sympathy of the mind with 
nature, the tenderness of womanly affection, 
and the devotedness of manly love. Vilmar 
remarks that the Minne-poetry, in its presump- 
tion of unalterable attachment on both sides, 
its modesty and reserve, and the generally high 
ideal which it conceived of love, is essentially 
different from the productions of the Trou- 
badours, which are full of all the vagaries of 
vehement and reckless desire, and reflect the 
vicissitudes of ardent passion, such as its 
southern origin might lead us to expect. The 
age of the Hohenstaufen dynasty was the one 
in which the Minne-poetry chiefly flourished. 
As Madame de Pontés remarks— 

The period of this dynasty forms, on the whole, the 
most brilliant in German annals. It is, in fact, the 
culminating epoch of the history of the middle ages, 
the moment in which the inhabitants of the north, 
while still retaining much of the fierce energies and 
hardy valour of their ancestors, became softened by 
the influence of a purer and loftier enthusiasm, and, 
losing the grossness and barbarism which had hitherto 
characterised them, adopted the tone of more favoured 
climes. This poetry, indeed, was such as might have 
been expected from the age to which it belonged—an 
age in which romance and reality were so closely en- 
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twined as to form the web and woof of life; when the 
warrior, his sword yet wet with the blood of the van- 
quished, went forth, harp in hand, to pour out his lay 
before his lady’s bower, or in the tournay (the mimicry of 
noble war) to maintain the supremacy of her charms; 
when kings themselves did not disdain to practise 
“ the gaie science,” and the same hand that held the 
sceptre or wielded the battle-axe, delighted in strikin 

the lute, the sole art, as we have already observed, 
held worthy a warrior and a knight.— Pontes, i, 204. 

One of the most celebrated and spirited of 
the Minnesingers was Walter von der Vogel- 
weide, born 1167, and died at Wiirtzburg in 
Bavaria :— 

Here stands a tree, beneath whose shade he loved to 
wander harp in hand, amid whose branches nightin- 
gales were wont, it is said, to assemble, to listen to the 
sweet strains with which he would enliven his solitary 
rambles. In acknowledgment, perhaps, of these 
tokens of admiration, the poet bequeathed a legacy to 
the feathered warblers, ordering holes to be pierced in 
the stone that covered his remains, in which crumbs 
were to be daily strewed for their repast. For many 
years this bequest was punctually executed, and the 
nightingales evinced their gratitude by pouring forth 
their melody upon the tomb of their benefactor.— 
Pontes, i. 207 

Another celebrated Minnesinger—a truly 
characteristic specimen—albeit rather a cari- 
eature—of the class, is Ulrich Von Lichtenstein, 
who having heard, as a child, that it was “the 
correct thing” to be the faithful servant of 
some fair and noble lady, began betimes to 
earry out the lesson, by instituting his court- 
ship of a princess at twelve years old. He 
was so unfortunate as to have three lips, a 
defect which he cured by getting one of them cut 
off. As this sacrifice did not mollify the object 
of his adoration, he mortified the flesh a little 
more. Having nearly lost a finger in main- 
taining the supremacy of his lady’s charms in 
a tournament, so that it hung by a bit of skin, 
he cut it entirely off, and sent it to her in a 
green velvet box. The lady, on her marriage, 
wishing to get rid of her lover, had him thrown 
out of a window; but this treatment not prov- 
ing sufficient to cool his ardour, she resorted to 
other means, which, from their extreme indig- 
nity, he has refused to hand down to posterity, 
but which at any rate proved efficacious. All 
this time the amorous gentleman was possessed 
of a wife and family of his own, and he relates 
his adventures at the ripe age of fifty-five. 

The following is a specimen of his Lays, 
the grace and naiveté of which, however, is 
partly attributable to the translatress :— 

Know ye the lady whom I seek, 

Have you seen her in dell or bower? 
She is daintie, soft, and meek ; 
Blue her een, and red her cheek, 

And in her hand she holds a flower. 


That flower it is the lily white, 
The emblem of her soul so pure; 
Her hair is not with gems bedight, 


Her girdle is not drawn too tight ; 
She never seeketh to allure. , 


I know her well; 

As bees draw forth all hidden sweets, 
E’en so she draws, with marvellous spell, 
The closest secrets that do dwell 

Within the hearts of those she meets. 


She is sole mistress of my heart ; 
She rules it as the moon the tide, 
She can bid all my griefs depart; 
She can soothe my bosom’s smart, 
And much more beside.—Pontés, i. 218. 

In the fourteenth century romantic poetry be- 
gan to decline. The growth of towns and of com- 
mercial ideas was essentially unfavourable to 
it; and the scientific discoveries which marked 
that and the succeeding century, fostered a 
wholly adverse spirit. The invention of print- 
ing changed the poet’s audience from those 
whom he knew and respected, to a heterogene- 
ous multitude called the public, with whom he 
could have but little sympathy. Printing also 
became the handmaid of learning, and learning 
devoted itself to the resuscitation of the classics, 
in thorough opposition to whatever was national 
and vernacular, New versions appeared of 
some of the second-rate heroic epics ; but, by 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, all their 
grace and spirit had evaporated. The subjects 
of these poems were not taken from the old 
Sagas, but from recent historical occurrences. 
Next came a “glut” of elaborate and heavy 
allegories, serious didactic narratives, droll 
quaint stories, none of which have sufficient 
vitality or power of expression to make them at 
all readable at the present day. Lyrical poetry, 
however, still continued to be cultivated. The 
old race of courtly Minnesingers had died out, 
and the art had fallen into the hands of the 
burgher class (Meistersingers), who formed asso- 
ciations for the purpose of mutually reciting 
their compositions, but whose strength lay 
rather in rhyme, and in the artificial arrange- 
ment of strophes with a view to singing, than 
in poetic merit, properly so called :— 

The metrical system (Strophenbau) was tripartite, 
like that of the old Minnesingers. Sometimes there 
were a8 many as one hundred rhymes in a strophe. 
All sorts of odd names were applied to it. There was 
the blue and the red (Ton) mode, and the yellow 
violet mode; the red nut-blossom mode; the striped 
saffron-flower mode; the warm winter mode; the 
yellow lion-skin mode; the short ape mode, and the 
fat badger mode. At the end of the seventeenth 
century there were no less than two hundred and 
twenty-two different kinds of tunes or sing-strophes in 
full vogue.—Metcalje, 237. 

These guilds of the Meistersingers lasted till 
the end of the seventeenth century, and some 
specimens of them were actually extant as 
late as 1839, when they formally dissolved 
themselves, and handed over their “ properties” 
to the Liederkranz at Ulm. 
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At the same period flourished the “ Volks 
Lieder,” or national songs, springing no one 
knows whence, but concerned with themes 
which reflected popular feeling, both on politics 
and on domestic matters. The great mass of 
these pieces are love poems, abrupt and un- 
polished, but not rude or vulgar ; many others 
are festive and full of jovial hilarity, all simple 
and true to nature, and dealing with subjects 
of tolerably general interest. To this period 
also belong some didactic poets of no great 
merit or value. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries bring 
us to the rise of the drama, which, as among 
the Greeks, took its origin from religious wor- 
ship. Here Christian was substituted for 
Gothic supernatural agency :— 

On the anniversary of the Passion, the Gospel his- 
tory of our Saviour's sufferings and death was de- 
claimed by several persons, each of whom represented 
those who were present at the scene, as the Apostles, 
Herod, Pilate, the High Priest, &c., whilst the Priest 

e the words of our Saviour. This used to be 
one from the twelfth to the seventeenth century in 
Catholic and Evangelical Churches. The 
speakers soon to wear costume; and, at the 
same time, the speaking no doubt became acting. 
The language used was principally I.atin; the place, 
the church. The text of the Gospels was not strictly 
adhered to. It was abbreviated and versified; and 
interpolations made in it from the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions. ‘The clergy arranged the text; indeed, they 
superintended the whole affair. Even at an early 

id, hymns and bits of recitative in German were 
interspersed. The Lament of Mary under the Cross 
was, perhaps, the first part that was thus Germanized, 
So, then, the drama of Germany was in its commence- 
ment religious, and of course tragic. But, in the 
fourteenth century, with this tragic element a comic 
one was likewise combined. This part was sustained 
partly Hf the covetous Judas, partly by the merchant, 
who sells spices to the women on their way to the 
tomb of the Saviour, and who appears in the exact 
character and costume of a travelling quacksalver, or 
cheap jack of the day. The Church, impatient of this 
profanation of ecclesiastical and holy things, issned 
numerous decretals on the subject. Several of these, 
dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth century, 
drawn up by bishops and provincial synods, still sur- 
vive. In them all aeting in churches, and unseemly 
dresses and jokes, are strictly forbidden. The repre- 
sentation was consequently removed from the church 
to the open air, and assumed a more popular shape. 
Latin made =_—S German verse; and the Church 
seems rather to have favoured these representations, so 
long as they were under the management of the clergy 
and temporal authorities. Indeed, such plays of the 
“ Passion” and “ Resurrection ” continued to be acted 
in some places till late in the eighteenth century. 
And in Southern Bavaria they have been revived of 
late, not without success.— Metcalfe, 251. 


The editor tells us that the allusion here is to 
Ober-Ammergau, a secluded spot in the Bava- 
rian Tyrol; and probably this is the place re- 
ferred to in the Baroness Tautphcus’s novel of 
Quits, where, as our readers may recollect, the 
performance of a religious mystery is described 
with much appreciation and sympathy. 
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In these miracle-plays the most amusing 
and often the most important personage was 
the devil, who is treated with what would no 
doubt seem to us shocking familiarity, had 
we not been inured to the comic view of that 
personage by legends and stories descending to 
us from those very times. To the clerical wits 
of the thirteenth century, Satan seems to have 
appeared much in the light of an Arabian 
genie, who could occasionally do a good deal of 
harm, but who might be induced to enter a 
jar or a crack in a tree, and there be locked up 
by his more cunning mortal adversary, and 
was on the whole quite as liable to have a tin 
kettle tied to his tail as any other sad dog of 
the day. Unfortunately a similar irreve- 
rence was extended to other supernatural per- 
sonages ; and the drama thus found itself, in its 
very origin, in that antagonism to the Church 
which has too often prevailed in subsequent 
periods. 

We must pass over the prose of this period 
—chroniclers and mystic theologians—to the 
sixteenth century, of which, in a popular sense, 
Hans Sachs, the cobbler and poet of Nurem- 
burg, is one of the principal figures. He pro- 
duced altogether five quarto volumes, upon all 
kinds of subjects, serious and jocose—sacred 
and profane—stories, fables, and domestic 
scenes. An extract (which, by the way, is 
redolent of the spirit to which we have alluded 
in the preceding paragraph), will give some 
notion of his kind of humour :— 


But it is not in domestic scenes only that he excels. 
The peculiarities of artisan life are likewise inimitably 
described. The tailor throws great pieces of cloth to 
the mouse, and is horrified in a dream to see the Devil 
with a huge flag made of all the odds and ends of 
cloth which he (the tailor) had ever “sent to the 
mouse” (i. ¢., purloined as his perquisite:) Upon this 
he vows by all that is most sacred he will never throw 
any thing to the mouse again. For a long time he 
keeps his vow, till at last he gets a piece of gold 
brocade to make up. The other journeymen tailors 
remind him of the flag; upon which he observes he 
does not think there is any gold brocade in the flag; 
and forthwith flies a great piece after the mouse. At 
last the tailor dies, and St. Peter, out of compassion, 
permits him to sit behind the stove in heaven. One 
day, peeping out of his corner down upon the earth 
below, he sees a woman stealing a piece of cloth, and 
hurls the Almighty’s footstool at her, which makes her 
humpbacked for life. Presently his escapade is dis- 
covered, and the Lord says to him, “ Oh, tailor, tailor! 
suppose I had thrown my footstool at you every time 

ou stole the folk’s cloth and threw it after the mouse. 
hy, your house would not have had a tile left on it 
by this time, and you would have been on crutches, 
with your batk bent and legs crooked. How dare you 
throw, then, you vulgar fellow ? "—Metcale, 271. 


In the space we have at command, it would 
be obviously impossible to pursue this analysis 
through the remaining epochs of German 
literature in any satisfactory manner. We 
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have been induced to devote the greater part 
of this article to the older poetry, because it 
is that which is least known among us, and 
also because Vilmar’s work is considered the 
best account of it that has yet appeared, The 
first portion of the “new period” (1624 to 
1720), during which the national element of 
German literature was completely in abeyance, 
and nothing was popular but classical pedantry 
or French sentiment, would present little to 
detain an English reader. Its redeeming 
feature was the evangelical poetry, consisting 
of hymns which show genuine faith and feeling, 
and sometimes even rise to sublimity. More 
interesting, however, in a literary point of 
view, are the romances, because, though in- 
sufferably dull, they at least reflect the ideas 
or manners of the time. Thus many of them 
were borrowed from French sources, and are 
full of courtly ceremonies and Louis Quatorze 
notions; others were political, others geo- 
graphical (!) (precursors, perhaps, of “Co- 
rinne”) ; others seem to be inspired by a sort of 
reactionary spirit, and celebrate the “return 
to Nature,” “abhorrence of conventionality,” 
and the like, which subsequently found their 
fullest expression in the works of Rousseau. 
Thus, in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there appeared a number of “ Robinson- 
ades,” or imitations of Robinson Crusoe :— 

This work appeared in a German translation in 1721, 
and elicited in Germany, as well as throughout Europe, 
the greatest admiration and a countless host of imita- 
tors, Between 1722 and 1755 more than forty Robin- 
sons appeared in Germany, and were read with frantic 
eagerness. There were the German Robinson, the 
Italian Robinson, the clerical ditto; the Saxon, the 
Silesian, the Franconian Robinson; two Westphalian 
Robinsons at once; the moral, the medicinal, the 
invisible Robinson ; and even the Bohemian Robinson. 
Then there was the European Robinsonetta, ‘‘ Miss 
Robinson, or the cunning young maid;” “ Robunse, 
with her daughter, Robinschen,” and so forth.—Jfet- 
calfe, 359. 

To these suoceeded the “ Aventuriers,” 
containing marvellous stories of mariners— 
something like Lucian’s Vere Historie, or 
Maryatt’s Pasha of Many Tales. To the 
Robinsonian succeeded the Sentimental Ro- 
mances ; and 
after these, in the stormy times preceding the Re- 
volution, the Romances of Knight-errantry and 
Robbers. Next came the Family Romances, an apt 
exponent of the political impotence of Germany, when 
she was by necessity thrown back upon domestic sub- 
jects only. And last came the Historical Romance, 
still in vogue. From the above remarks the truth of 
the previous assertion will appear—that for two cen- 
turies the different phases of Romance have faithfully 
reflected the manners of the day.—Metcalfe, 361. 


To the second portion of the “ New Period” 
belongs Gottsched (1730), who, in spite of his bad 
taste and formality, was the parent of a healthier 


state of matters, by showing the value of syste- 
matic rules in poetry, and by awakening a taste 
for the older German literature. He fancied, 
however, that reason and not imagination was 
the supreme power in poetry, and was thus 
successfully opposed by Bodmer, who set up 
Milton as a model for German writers. Several 
writers of various degrees of merit, in verse and 
prose, followed in the track of one or other of 
these authors; but the influence of all was 
swept away by the appearance of Klopstock, 
who inaugurated a new epoch in the poetry of 
his country. Here we touch upon ground more 
generally known, and therefore refrain from 
describing his critical or literary position, or 
that of his successors, who, by translation or 
recent exposition, have become tolerably fami- 
liar to our own public. The lives, and espe- 
cially the domestic circumstances, of Klopstock, 
Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Schubarth, Voss, and 
Biirger, are interestingly described by Madame 
de Pontés, and her pages will supply the details 
which Mr. Metcalfe, from the nature of Vilmar’s 
plan, has not been able to give. Madame de 
Pontés is copious—as might be expected from a 
lady-—on the love-affairs of her heroes. Those 
whom we have mentioned were, in one sense, 
exceedingly fortunate in this respect ; for, al- 
though they experienced the usual share of early 
disappointments, they almost all were in the 
end successful in obtaining the affections of cul- 
tivated and charming women, though in some 
cases poverty deferred their unions; while in 
others their own waywardness destroyed their 
prospects of happiness altogether. The history 
of Klopstock’s marriage is thoroughly German. 
After a first attachment, in which the poet was 
victimized for two years by a coquette, he was 
shown by a friend a letter containing some just 
and forcible criticism on his Messiah. Eagerly 
inquiring the author (we may be sure the criti- 
cism was favourable), he was told that it was 
the production of a young lady (Meta Moller), 
and gladly accepted the offer of an introduction 
to her. Furnished with a letter, he soon called, 
and found the fair critic with her sister sorting 
the household linen. This being put out of 
sight, the poet was let in, and a long and inte- 
resting conversation ensued, followed by many 
others, in which Klopstock poured the tale of 
his amatory woes into no unsympathizing ear. 
A correspondence was arranged, which.German 
etiquette does not, it would appear, forbid be- 
tween young friendsof oppositesexes ; and before 
long the author of the Messiah laid himself and 
his laurels at the feet of his Meta, who on her 
side, as we learn from her letters to Richardson, 
already loved him with entire affection. They 
were married in two years ; but their happiness, 
though perfect while it lasted, was of short 
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duration, for Madame Klopstock died in child- 
bed four years afterwards. 

The lives of Lessing, Wieland, Herder, and 
Schubarth, though full of interest, must here 
be passed over. From the life of Voss we 
choose an extract, which strikingly illustrates 
one peculiarity of German literary life. Eng- 
lish poetry is difficult to classify ; and, though 
every great writer has his imitators, we have 
but few instances of a knot of brother authors 
setting to work in combination to pursue a par- 
ticular line of composition. Coleridge and 
Wordsworth form the only “ school” we can at 
present call to mind, and that did not last long ; 
some of the truest and most damaging, though 
not hostile, criticism on the bard of Rydal was 
written by his poetic partner. But German 
literary history is full of schools, sets, and 
brotherhoods, each with its organ of criticism, 
and its Pierian celebrations. In 1770, for in- 
stance, there was formed the “ Hainbund” 
(Oak-union) by a circle of poets who venerated 
Klopstock, and used to “ meet every Saturday 
at each others’ houses to read their own produc- 
tions and those of more established fame.” 
They had a somewhat exaggerated love of ro- 
mance and nature, some particulars of which 
literally warrant the satire of the Antijacobin— 


You should have been here (writes Voss) on the 
12th of September. The two Millers, Hoelty, Hahn, 
and I, went in the evening to a village in the neigh- 
bourhood. The weather was most lovely, the moon 
full: we pave ourselves up completely to the enjoy- 
ments of nature, drank some milk in a peasant’s 
cottage, and then hastened to the open meadows. 
Here we found a little oak wood, and at the same mo- 
ment it ocevrred to us all to swear the holy oath of 
friendship under the shadow of these sacred trees. 
We crowned our hats with ivy, laid them beneath the 
spreading branches of the oaks, and, clasping each 
other’s hands, danced round the massive trunk. We 
called on the moon and stars to witness our union, and 
swore eternal friendship. We pledged ourselves to 
repeat this ceremony in a still more solemn manner 
on the first occasion, I was chosen by lot as the head 
of the * Bund,”—Pontés, ii. 242. 


In subsequent letters some other reunions 
are described :— 


Every Saturday we meet at four o'clock. Klop- 
stock's odes and Ramler’s poems lie on the table, 
bound in octavo in black and gold. As soon as we 
are all assembled, some one reads an ode; we decide 
on its beauties and on the merits of the reader. 


Klopstock’s birthday we celebrated nobly. A 
long table was spread and adorned with flowers. 
At the head stood an arm-chair, on which were laid 
his collected works. Under the chair lay Wieland’s 
“Idris,” torn in pieces, which we used to light our 
pipes. Boie, who does not smoke, was compelled to 
stamp on the “ Idris.” Afterwards, we drank Klop- 
stock’s health in sparkling Rhine-wine, and then the 
on heal, 'G Luther, &¢. We toasted freedom, hat 
on Germany, poetry, and virtue, and you may 
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imagine how at last we burnt Wieland’s picture, and 
finished the entertainment.—Pontés, ii. 243. 


Perhaps the two most interesting biographies 
in Madame de Pontés’s second volume are 
those of Voss (the translator of Homer), and 
Biirger (author of Leonore), the former from 
its picture of virtuous poverty, endured with 
steady perseverance and uncomplaining reso- 
lution, and resulting in a happy, useful, and 
honourable career; the other, for the very 
opposite of these qualities, and for the romantic 
tinge which often accompanies the indulgence 
of misplaced or unlawful affection. In the life 
of Voss we find a repetition of some of the 
characteristics noticed in the courtship of Klop- 
stock. Voss’s friend, Boie, had a charming 
sister, “full of poetical enthusiasm,” and with 
her Voss kept up a correspondence. It was 
at first confined to literary subjects; but gra- 
dually—although the poet had never seen his 
correspondent—grew warmer in its character, 
and finally “paved the way for a lifelong 
attachment.” Biirger was dissipated and reck- 
less all his life, and, after marrying a girl below 
his own rank, fell in love with and seduced her 
sister, who formed part of their household. 
The decline of his wife’s health was hastened 
by the spectacle of their attachment, and 
shortly after her death their marriage took 
place. His second wife, however, died only a 
year afterwards, and for five years he continued 
deeply miserable, but leading a tolerably blame- 
less life. But a young Suabian lady, beautiful, 
romantic, and witty, and an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of his poetry, had conceived an ardent 
passion for him immediately on hearing the 
news of his second wife’s death. This was for 
some time a secret, till ove day 
a Suabian newspaper, called “The Examiner,” hap- 
pees to fall beneath his eye, and, to his amazement, 

e beheld a copy of verses addressed to himself, com- 
mencing thus :— 


“O Burger, Birger! noble man, 
Who pours forth lays as no one can 
Save thee, replete with fire 
And passion, lend me, to impart 
The thoughts that fill my glowing heart, 
Thy poet's lyre.” 


The verses continued in the same strajn, and thus 
concluded :— 


“ For if a thousand suitors came 
Laden with gold—to press their flame, 
And Birger too were there, 
ie him modestly my hand, 
And gladly change my fatherland 
or thee! no matter where. 


“Then if again inclined to woo, 
Seek thee a Suabian maiden true, 
And choose me, I implore; 
With German soul and Suabian truth, 
And all the generous warmth of youth, 
I'll love thee evermore !"—Poni2s, il. 354. 


Biirger was first amused, then flattered, then 
interested, and at last wrote to the editor to dis- 
cover his unknown admirer. That functionary, 
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less discreet than the conductors of our London 
Journal or Family Herald, sent him the lady’s 
portrait. Biirger was smitten by its charms, 
but, honourably enough, wrote her a letter, tell- 
ing her that his character was of a bad sort, that 
he had been twice married, was twice her age, 
and had three children. She only said, “Come !” 
They were married, but the union did not turn 
out well. After quarrelling with him a good 
deal, she ultimately proved unfaithful, was sepa- 
rated, and was at last reduced to gain her live- 
lihood by singing his ballads. 

For the rest of the modern poets we must 
refer to Madame de Pontés’s own volumes. We 
will conclude by giving a specimen of her powers 
of translation, of which she has made frequent 
use throughout her work, and generally with 
considerable success. The following is from 
Chamisso, and we believe our readers will thank 
us for presenting it to them :— 


THE THREE SISTERS. 


We are three sisters worn with grief and tears, 
Grown grey with sorrows rather than with years, 
Well versed in love, dejected and deprest. 

Each deems that her’s has been the hardest part ;! 
Approach ; the poet knows the human heart, 

Be it thy task to set the strife at rest. 


First learn my grief, how fearful and how deep, 
Starting, I woke from childhood’s rosy sleep, 

The bud burst forth! a secret thrill came o’er me, 
The breath of love drew forth each hue so bright; 
A hero raised me to his own proud height, 

And life and all its charms lay spread before me. 


Already with the bridal myrtle crown’d, 

For him in whom my very being was bound, 

I watch’d, with mingled fear and rapture glowing; 

The marriage-torches cast their ruddy gare; 

They brought me in his corpse and laid it there, 

From seven deep wounds his crimson heart’s-blood 
flowing. 

The nameless horror of that awful night— 

That is the image stamp’d upon my sight; 

Waking or sleeping, I behold it still. 

I cannot live! to death I now belong, 

And yet I cannot die! Oh God! how long 

Mast all these tortures last that will not kill ? 


The second took the word with trembling tone: 
Oh, not of shame! of blood the form alone 

That sleeping still or waking meets her view; 

My heart too open’d to that breath divine, 
Anguish and rapture—they have both been mine; 
For me the cup of love has mantled too. 


The glory vanish’d from the loved one’s head ; 
I saw him selfish, mean, his brightness fled, 


And yet, alas! I loved him—him alone! 

He went; if shame still chain him to her side, 
Or raving madness drive him far and wide, 

I know not; but the grief is all my own. 


She ceased ; the third then sadly took the word : 
Thou pausest, now their sorrows thou hast heard, 
Doubtful how to decide betwixt the twain. 

Have they not lived and loved? our common doom, 
Though sorrow shroud them both in grief and gloom, 
And bid them to the dregs her chalice drain. 


In one brief sentence all my sorrows dwell, 
Till thou hast heard it, pause! consider well 
Ere yet the final judgment thou assign, 

And learn my better right, too clearly proved. 
Four words suffice me :—I was never loved ! 
The palm of grief thou wilt allow is mine. 


In conclusion, we warmly recommend both 
these works to all who wish to form an acquain- 
tance with German literature. Mr. Metcalfe’s 
might well have been longer ; an octavo volume 
would not have been too much to devote to so 
extensive a subject, and the cursory manner in 
which he has been compelled to treat some sub- 
jects might thus have been avoided. The Zpis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum, for instance—a re- 
markable work—is only just noticed. The book 
bears marks of haste, and, since such large abridg- 
ments and alterations have been made, the style 
might have received more attention. At pre- 
sent, in spite of the Oxonian’s “violent mea- 
sures” (see Pref), it oscillates, like most German 
styles, between philosophic (not to say pedantic) 
technicality, and the most homely and colloquial 
idiom. Should the work reach a second edition, 
its usefulness would be much increased by an ana- 
lytical table of contents, with the proper dates to 
each name. As they at present stand, it is not 
easy to obtain a synoptical view. However, the 
book is a good one, and full of sound and dis- 
criminating criticism. That of Madame de 
Pontés is more diffuse, but there is nothing shal- 
low about it. Her taste is correct, her tone is 
thoroughly healthy, and she is not, like so many 
biographers and some critics, carried off her feet 
by the excitement of her subject. Whether she 
would do well to continue her work, and include 
Schiller and Goethe, is another question. Our 
own opinion is, that the public knows quite as 
much about these writers as it wishes to know ; 
and Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Lewes may as well be 
left in possession of the field. 
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Projectile Weapons of War. By J. Scorrern, M.B. Third Edition. London : Longman, Brown, 


Green, & Longmans. 


Shells and Shell Guns. By Commanper Danoren, U.S. Navy. Triibner, Paternoster Row. 
The Practicability of constructing Cannon of Great Caliber, capable of enduring Long-continued 


Use. By Daniet Treapwe.t, Vice-President of the American Academy, &c. &c. 


bridge, U. S.: Metcalf & Company. 


Cam- 


A proposed New Method of constructing Cannon, with Remarks on the Objections raised by Govern- 
ment Officials, By Captain Biakety, Royal Artillery, M.R.I.A. London : James Ridgway, 


Piccadilly. 


Since the present Emperor of the French, then 
lieutenant-colonel in the Swiss artillery, wrote 
the Ztudes sur le Passé et l Avenir de?’ Artillerie, 
we have read nothing on the subject so philoso- 
phical and interesting as Mr. Scoffern’s Projectile 
Weapons of War. It is not indeed, like the 
former work, a profound investigation of the 
effect of the gradual improvement in weapons 
on the discipline and constitution of soldiery, 
and thus on society at large; but of the subject 
it professes to treat, it treats well. 

Nothing strikes one more in studying this 
subject than the singular absence of rapidity in 
the progressive improvements in weapons. Bows 
and arrows werecenturies in reaching excellence ; 
gunpowder was probably used 1000 years for in- 
cendiary purposes before it occurred to any one to 
apply the elasticity of its gas to project a bullet ; 
and then during 400 years how insignificant 
was the progress made in firé-arms, great and 
small? Until Mr. Robins, in 1742, published 
his New Principles of Gunnery, the subject 
seems not to have been scientifically investi- 
gated (at least successfully); even Galileo 
having propounded the most untenable theories, 
viz., that the resistance of the air could but 
little influence the flight of a projectile. In 
this view Dr. Halley coincided, and Newton 
himself failed to perceive the full extent of its 
fallacy ; yet with the ordinary initial velocity 
of 2000 feet per second, a 24 lb shot, which, 
with 45° elevation, would range 40,000 yards 
in vacuo, in air only ranges 2400! Since 
Robins wrote, we have made scarcely any pro- 
gress in knowledge of the subject. The 
advance of general mechanical science enables 
us to use more truly bored cannon and rifles ; 
and the former we can make strong and large 
enough to throw shot weighing half a hundred- 
weight ; but we have only within a few years 
put in practice what Robins taught more 
than a century ago. In a paper read by him 


to the Royal Society in 1746, he scientifically 
and correctly stated the causes of the superiority 
of the rifle over the musket; distinctly and 
emphatically pointed out how any nation could 
increase the power of its army by the general 
adoption of the rifle ; and clearly indicated the 





improvement required in the system then ex- 
isting—viz., increased facility in loading. 

Not only was no attempt made by any 
British government of that day to encourage 
men of a mechanical turn of mind to seek for 
the discovery of an easy and expeditious 
method of loading rifles; but the reports of 
those who gave up their time and talents to the 
search were not even entertained, probably not 
read. In 1826 Captain Norton proposed a 
system almost identical with that now adopted ; 
and in 1833 Mr. Greener brought forward 
another feasible plan for quick loading, with a 
bullet to be expanded to the shape of the bore 
of the rifle by the pressure of the gas of the 
powder, which is the essential feature of the 
so-called Minié and Enfield system. 

A couple of years ago Mr. Greener received 
£1000 as an acknowledgment of the value 
of his scheme—pooh-pooh’d for five-and- 
twenty years. How would the day have gone 
at Inkermann had we been one more year in 
adopting the rifle? A consideration of the fate 
of that one battle, gained by the superiority of 
our arms, should make us determine that no 
vigilance shall be wanting to prevent any enemy 
ever attacking us with weapons two or three- 
fold more deadly than our own. This vigilance, 
nevertheless, is wanting, and, if history can be 
relied on, has always been absent. The cause 
of this seeming recklessness it would be difficult 
to define ; it may be useful, however, to endea- 
vour to let in some light on the subject. 

The dissatisfied British inventor attributes 
the rejection of his pet scheme to the unwieldi- 
ness of the constitutional machinery ; and no 
thing is more common than to hear the opinion 
expressed, that under an enlightened despotism 
improvement would be more rapid. The 
grumblers seem totally to forget that, within a 
few hours’ journey, an enlightened despotism 
exists, but does not successfully encourage an 
advance in this branch of practical science. It 
is argued that the mechanical skill of England 
should give her a decided advantage over every 
other country in this matter; and this would 
doubtless be the case if government encouraged 
men possessed of that skill to give their atten- 
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tion to the point, and quickly utilized the know- 
ledge thus gained ; but, as things are, every dis- 
covery is published for years before any nation, 
constitutional, despotic, or republican, thinks of 
making use of it. 

Every kind of government being equally 
slow, it is obvious that the fault does not lie 
solely with the nature of the government, as 
is the opinion of the believers in Mr. Dickens's 
theory, that, on a suggestion being made to 
English official persons, they only seek “ how 
not to do it,” with a view to saving themselves 
trouble. 

Let us be distinctly understood. We ac- 
knowledge that, if a deputation of the best 
shipbuilders in the kingdom were to wait on 
the proper authorities at the Admiralty, and 
recommend some material change in the navy, 
the effort of the Admiralty would be—not to 
make the change. We acknowledge that any 
improvement, however obvious, however simple, 
will meet resistance for years; but we deny 
that the motives for this resistance are those 
imputed by the Radicals. 

Those in power have several valid reasons 
for resisting all change. In the first place, 
unless we alone adopt an improvement, it is of 
no use to us: armed with 32-pounders, our 
navy is no more superior to the Russian navy 
with the same armament than if both nations 
had adhered to the 18-pounders; our steam 
fleet bears much the same proportion to the 
French steam fleet as did our sailing fleet to 
theirs. 

A slight improvement, hastily and exten- 
sively adopted, may also retard the next step 
in advance. The French hastily adopted the 
rifle “a tige” (with a piece of metal projecting 
from the bottom of the barrel to expand the 
bullet laterally), and a delay occurred in arming 
their whole force with weapons on the superior 
system of Minié, or rather (as we should in 
justice say) of Norton. 

All individuals, or committees, must shrink 
from the responsibility of recommending a 
change of armament, which may fail in spite of 
the most careful preliminary investigation, and 
which must entail an enormous expense. 

There is, then, really nothing to be astonished 
at in the difficulty inventors find in persuading 
governments to adopt their views. In 99 out 
of every 100 cases we believe the government 
is right, and in time of peace even the hun- 
dredth invention may be neglected without 
any disadvantage. On the other hand, we 
must remember that the allied army with 
rifles gained the battle of Inkermann against 
the Russian army with muskets, when, in all 
probability, without rifles our troops must have 
been driven into the sea, 


Here, then, we have distinct data from 
which to judge when it is expedient to adopt 
a change in weapons. In time of peace it must 
be indifferent whether we use the improvement 
or not; if we do, other nations will follow our 
example. In time of war, however (whether 
existing or only impending), we should neglect 
no means of obtaining a knowledge of all disco- 
veries and inventions which could give a supe- 
riority, if only for one month. During the last 
war, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand suggestions made tothe British govern- 
ment, for the amelioration of its means of offence 
and defence, were rejected, many on the plea 
that a time of war was not one for change. 

Although we cannot but protest against a 
doctrine so opposed to common-sense, we must 
admit that Captain Blakely, in his little book 
which we have named at the commencement 
of this article, has shifted nearly all blame on 
this head from the shoulders of his brother 
officers in charge of departments of Woolwich 
arsenal. These, he justly remarks, ave already 
fully employed, and in time of war cannot have 
had leisure to examine the projects submitted 
to them. In the one year, 1855, it appears 
that these officers were called on to report upon 
upwards of six thousand so-called inventions. 
They condemned all, Captain Blakely’s amongst 
the number. This does not, however, seem to 
have damped his esprit de corps ; for he has now, 
as successfully as generously, cleared them of all 
blame for so doing. Having done so, he pru- 
dently abstains from fixing the blame elsewhere. 
We wili not follow his example; but, em- 
boldened by the passiveness of the object of 
our censure, fearlessly declare that the system 
is in fault. Who introduced the system, we 
neither know nor care. The Duke of New- 
castle found the “ Ordnance Select Committee” 
(as the Board is styled which impedes all pro- 
gress in fire-arms) composed of these “ heads 
of departments,” all men of seventy years and 
upwards. Amongst themselves, doubtless, they 
enjoyed much merriment when boys of forty 
or fifty presumed to teach them any thing new. 
The change his Grace made was an important 
and beneficial one—he appointed younger men 
to the posts; but he continued the vicious 
system of employing the same men for two sets 
of duties, each as onerous as any man should 
undertake. Two or three civilians, mathema- 
ticians and engineers, were indeed added to the 
committee, but they were swamped. 

Lord Panmure made no change ; but General 
Peel is now making one. Let us hope that he 
will establish a committee capable of investi- 

ting every suggestion made to it. 
elt * pollen. to peruse the four books 
which suggest our remarks without being con- 
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vinced of the absolute necessity of such a 
scientific board, if we would avoid the danger 
of being attacked with weapons more efficient 
than any we possess. Professor Treadwell and 
Captain Blakely, the one writing in America 
and the other in England, state their convic- 
tion in the most precise terms, that cannon can 
be constructed capable of throwing shells to 
immense distances ; and Mr. Scoffern expresses 
his approval of the method of manufacture they 
recommend. 

We can detect no fallacy in the reasoning of 
these writers ; but must confess that the most 
unimpeachable verbal argument would con- 
vince us less than the report of Captain 
Blakely’s successful experiments. 

A nine-pounder he made, was proved at 
Shoeburyness, by order of government, against 
a cast-iron service gun and a brass one of the 
same size. They were all fired as follows :— 


2 rounds with 8 pounds of powder and 2 shot. 
86 3 


” ” ” 1 ” 


26 ” 4 ” ” 1 ” 
5 ” 5 ” ” 1 ” 

5 ” 5 ” ” 2 ” 

1 10 ” 6 ” ” 2 ” 


Here the cast-iron gun burst. The firing 
was continued with the other two with the 
last-named charge, six lbs. of powder and two 
shot, sixty-four additional rounds of whieh dis- 
abled the brass gun, whereas Captain Blakely’s 
stood, without injury, 144 rounds more than 
the brass gun, or 208 more than the cast-iron 
one. So little effect had even this great test 
produced, that the officers conducting the 
experiment had the charge increased by one 
shot at a time till the gun was loaded to the 
muzzle. In this state it was fired 158 times 
before it burst. 

This astonishing experiment was made in 
1855 and 1856 ; Lord Panmure at once sanc- 
tioned the carrying out of further experiments 
with larger guns at the country’s expense, yet 
up to this time none have been completed, al- 
though an eight-inch and a ten-inch gun have 
long been constructed for the purpose. 

This neglect has not arisen from oblivion, for 
the War-office has been engaged, according to 
Captain Blakely, in a correspondence with him 
on the subject of this invention ; not, however, 
with a view of affording him every facility for 
testing its real merits, but—our readers will 
scarcely believe us—solely for the purpose of 
asserting a previous knowledge of its value ! 

Lord Panmure’s assertions amount to this : 
that in 1854 and 1855 the officers of the go- 
vernment knew how to construct cannon capable 
of bombarding Sevastopol and Cronstadt from a 
distance beyond the range of the Russian guns ! 

The greater part of Captain Blakely’s pam- 
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phlet is occupied in refuting this, and in 
explaining how Lord Panmure has founded his 
decision on a misconception of the meaning of 
a report from the Ordnance Select Committee. 

This he does with a good temper, which 
made us, though only for a moment, mistake 
his bonhommie for irony ; so unnecessary does 
earnestness appear in the light labour of prov- 
ing that a mode of constructing guns ten times 
better than casting them is a “substantial 
novelty,” that being the point Lord Panmure 
was advised to dispute. We should have said 
“one of the points,” for it seems Captain 
Blakely is denied all thanks on the two slightly 
contradictory grounds :—lIst, that the value of 
the invention was known in 1854, before he 
discovered it; and 2ndly, that his ideas were 
indefinite at first, and that the value of the 
invention is now acknowledged, in consequence 
of the subsequent investigations of an official 
person not named. 

In reply to the first of these statements, 
Captain Blakely asks, why the plan was not 
adopted sooner? why it is not adopted now ? 
why tens of thousands sterling have been spent 
in vain endeavours to discover some plan 
equally good? and why experiments are con- 
tinued to test an already appreciated discovery } 
and he argues that, if the Mersey Steel Com- 
pany spent £3000 in making the great wrought- 
iron thirteen-inch gun, which can only bear a 
charge of fifty lbs. of powder, his method must 
contain a “substantial” novelty, as by it a like 
gun can be made for one quarter of that sum. 

His reply to the second statement is even 
more decisive: the guns now made in Wool- 
wich arsenal, for a final test of the principle, 
are on the model of the gun he sent there 
in 1855. 

This talented officer may rest assured that if 
his plan is now adopted, whether it be new or 
old, whether the government be Tory or Whig, 
he will receive not only thanks, but also more 
solid rewards for his share in bringing it into 
notice. 

He has taken a patent, and is displeased that 
the law gives him no means of enforcing it 
against government ; (it does seem unjust to 
sell a patent without really granting the pro- 
tection the words of the instrument clearly 
promise.) This may have been necessary to 
forestal other discoverers of the principle, of 
whom he mentions several ; Sir Charles Fox, 
Professor Treadwell, Dr. Hart of Dublin, and 
Mr. James Longridge, C.E., but was useless for 
any other purpose. England will be grateful 
exactly in proportion to the time he requires to 
bring his invention into use; if he do this in 
a few years he will be richly rewarded; if he 
spend his lifetime over it he will be forgotten, 
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or his widow may receive an occasional present 
of £50! 

As the above-named five men, all of well- 
known scientific attainments, believe that can- 
non of great power can be made, and as their 
experiments so far justify their faith, we may 
be pardoned for devoting a little space to a 
description of the mode of construction they 
recommend. 

They argue that, “in a cannon as usually 
constructed, the outside does but one-tenth as 
much work as the inside, because the strain is 
not communicated to it by the intervening 
metal, This will be more easily understood by 
considering the case of a much more elastic 
tube ; for instance, an India-rubber cylinder 
10 inches in internal diameter, and 10 inches 
thick, therefore 30 inches in external diameter. 
Such a cylinder might be strained by pressure 
from within till the inside stretched to double 
its original circumference. The diameter would 
of course also be doubled, and would be 20 
inches instead of 10. 

“ Now it is evident that the outside circum- 
ference and diameter cannot be doubled at the 
same time, or else the latter must become twice 
80, or 60 inches, which would give a thick- 
ness of 20 inches, quadrupling the mass of 
material, which is impossible. 

“ A moment’s reflection shows that the thick- 
ness must diminish as the circumference is 
increased by pressure from within.” That the 
circumference is increased by the pressure is 
easily proved: if a ring of lead fit tightly on 
the barrel of a gun before it is fired, it will be 
loose afterwards ; both the iron barrel and the 
leaden ring having been extended by the shock, 
se the iron only having recovered its original 
orm. 

Now, when a 10-inch cylinder is stretched 
to 20 inches diameter, it will be found that 
its thickness has diminished from 10 inches to 
75; the outer diameter, originally 30 inches, 
has become 34%. In this case the inside is 
extended to double its length, while the outside 
is elongated only 43 in 30, or 1 in 7}. 

When the same cylinder is stretched from 
10 to only 11 inches inner diameter, the 
thickness is diminished from 10 inches to 93; 
the outer diameter being increased from 30 
inches to 30}, showing an elongation of the 
outer parts of only 4 in 30, or one in 90, while 
the inside parts are stretched 1 in 10. 

The same law holds good in the minute 
extensions of cast-iron, or of the most rigid steel. 
In such a cylinder, when the diameter is 
increased the one-hundredth of an inch or the 
one-millionth, the thickness is decreased in pro- 
portion. A good cast-iron cylinder may with- 
out injury be stretched from 10 inches inner 


diameter to 10,;},; when it is so stretched, 
the thickness is diminished from 10 inches to 
9322, the outer diameter being increased from 
30 to 80z},4, showing an elongation of but one 
in 9000 of the outside, but 1 in 1000 of the 
inside. Now, metals exert force almost exactly 
in the ratio of their extension : this is usually 
called Hooke’s law, and is expressed “ ut tensio 
sic vis.” Neither quotation of authority nor ela- 
borate argument is, however, requisite to prove 
that more force would be necessary to stretch a 
piece of metal 1 in 1000 than 9 times less ; 
that, therefore, when the inside of a thick 
cylinder is strained to the verge of rupture, the 
outside is assisting it but little. Beyond this 
point, of course, the slightest addition of pres- 
sure from within fractures the interior, the ex- 
terior perhapseven then not being much strained. 
It is to remedy this defect, inequality of strain, 
that the new mode of construction is proposed. 

Guns have often been made of concentric © 
tubes accurately fitted ; but it is obvious that 
the outermost of these can help the inner one 
just as little as if the whole were one solid 
mass. This construction, however, with a slight 
alteration, has been made to supply that desi- 
deratum, the equalisation of the strain of the 
different parts. Dr. Hart, as quoted by Captain 
Blakely, thus explains how :— 

“The obvious mode of effecting this is, by 
tightening the external rings so as to relieve 
the inner ones of a portion of the strain, and 
to transfer it to the outer ones, which in the 
ordinary construction do not bear their proper 
share. When a gun is thus constructed it is 
evident that it cannot burst until the strain is 
so great as to split all the rings at once, and 
that therefore the strength will be exactly pro- 
portional to the number of those rings—that is, 
to the thickness of the gun, which may be 
increased at pleasure; while in the ordinary 
construction no increase of thickness adds to 
the strength of the gun beyond a certain limit. 
The merit of this construction depending 
entirely on the exact distribution of the strain 
among the successive rings, it becomes necessary 
to calculate this strain with great care, since, if 
any of the rings be originally strained too much, 
it will of course split before the force of the gun- 
powder is sufficient to strain the other rings as 
much asthey could bear.” * * * * “The operation 
of fitting on successive rings, so as to press one 
on another accurately with a required force, is 
probably attended with much difficulty ; but 
the same object may be easily attained by your 
method of rolling several coils of wire round a 
thin cylinder, taking care that the strain on 
each coil of wire shall be exactly equal to that 
which I have calculated.” 

Nothing can be more simple or more obvious! 
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Both methods, winding wire with a calculated 
tension round an inner tube, and “ tightening 
the external rings,” have been tried, and, as 
Captain Blakely in the following passage in- 
forms us, with perfect success :—“ Mr. Longridge 
has lately made a 6-inch cylinder for a Bramah 
press, which, with sides of 3 of an inch of cast 
iron, covered with 4 inch of wire (10 coils of 
zy inch wire), has borne a pressure of five tons to 
the inch—a much greater proof than ordinary 
cylinders of treble the thickness are subjected to. 
Although a greater number of layers gives 
greater strength, still much benefit arises from 
the division of the metal even into two. I 
made a 9-pounder gun of two layers—the inner 
one 4 inches in bore, and 10} inches in outer 
diameter, cylindrical from the breech to the 
trunnions. Over thiy part I put another 
layer, about the +}, of an inch less than 10} 
inches in inner diameter, and tapering outside 
from the breech end. The outer tube I made 
of wrought iron, and, for convenience, of four 
pieces. When finished, the gun had exactly 
the appearance of an ordinary one, and was 
about the same weight as the service cast-iron 
gun, against one of which, as well asa brass 
service-gun, and one made by Mr. Dundas of 
Dundas (of wrought-iron staves hooped toge- 
ther), mine was tried at Shoeburyness, by order 
of the Ordnance Select Committee, in 1855 and 
1856.” 

We have already recorded the result of this 
experiment, as far as the cast-iron, the brass, 
and Captain Blakely’s gun are concerned ; the 
latter, after the others were disabled, having 
been fired with proof charges for months, and 
for the last 158 rounds having been loaded to 
the muzzle, thus exhibiting a strength never 
yet equalled. Mr. Dundas’s gun shewed much 
less endurance than even the cast-iron gun. 
It is not therefore the material, but the 
arrangement of it which gives strength. 

The astounding endurance of my gun, Captain 
Blakely says, “must not be attributed to the 
mere substitution of wrought for cast iron in 
the outer inch and a quarter. The mere 
change of material added but one-seventh as 
much strength as the change in the size of the 
outer layer ; for, without this adjustment of size, 
the wrought iron could not have exerted its 
power, as when the inner metal was fully 
strained, and the diameter of the bore increased 
from 4 to 4}, inches, the diameter of the out- 
side of the inner layer could be extended only 
from 10} to 104 plus ,}, inch, one in 7000. 
With such a slight enlargement, the outer 
layer could not be pressed against enough to 
enable it to exert its full force, good wrought 
iron extending one in 7000 with a tension of 
one ton and a half per inch. By making the 


outer layer +}, inch less in diameter originally, 
I secure that, when the outside of the inner 
tube stretches ,}, of an inch, the outer tube 
shall be extended ,},, added to ~}, or 4}, of 
an inch, being one in nine hundred, the elonga- 
tion due to an exertion of power equal to 104 
tons, seven times greater than the mere substi- 
tution of wrought iron could give.” 

We trust that the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee, when General Peel has completed its 
reorganization, will have time to examine the 
merits of this and other inventions; want of 
leisure being the only defect Captain Blakely, 
in his temperately-written pamphlet, attributes 
to that body, most inconsistently ignoring that 
half the time they spent in pettifogging quib- 
bling would have sufficed to investigate any 
plan. We sympathize with him in his attempt 
to shield his brother officers from blame—an 
attempt most generous considering the palpable 
injustice they have, at least, been the instru- 
ments of doing to him; and, as we before 
remarked, we think he has succeeded in almost 
exonerating them, but not quite. 

Our readers must not imagine that an 
inefficient board is only negatively injurious ; 
the following extract from a late number of 
the Times would alone disprove that “ the 
galvanic battery usually employed at the proof 
butt in Woolwich arsenal, having been read- 
justed and repaired, is again rendered available 
for the purpose of proving guns. A large 
number of 8 and 10 inch and 68-pounders, 
received from the Lowmoor and other con- 
tractors, are ordered to be fired at the rate of 
fifteen per day. The first batch of fifteen were 
fired yesterday, and stood the test well. Mr. 
Eastman’s American breech-loading cannon, 
six in number, and which were purchased by 
Government upwards of twelve months ago, are 
still lying on the arsenal wharf untouched. 
Mr. Mallet’s mammoth mortars, although pur- 
chased at an enormous cost, are, it appears, 
also considered to be equally valueless, as the 
second and smaller one remains in the spot on 
the arsenal wharf where it was first landed ; 
and the first, repeatedly damaged and repaired, 
will not, it is said, be subjected to any further 
evidence of the inefficiency of the invention.” 

We have all heard, too, of the expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds in the 
endeavour to cast iron guns at Woolwich, but 
as yet only six guns cast there have stood even 
the preliminary proof! 

The waste of fifty times this amount would, 
however, be a less calamity to England than 
might easily happen if an enemy were to use 
against her some weapon much more effective 
than any she possesses, 

One-twentieth part of the time wasted in 
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wrangling about whether the invention is 
Captain Blakely’s, or due to the genius of an 
official, would have sufficed for an enemy to 
construct fifty or sixty monster guns on the 
disputed plan, and to try them against Ports- 
mouth, 

Have we no rivals who would spend 
£100,000 to try a scheme which, if success- 
ful, would give them the power of inflicting 
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such a blow on us as the destruction of Ports- 
mouth ? 

General Peel has undertaken a most difficult 
task, but he may rest assured that the reform 
he has commenced in the so-called scientitic 
department under his control, is absolutely 
necessary ; we trust, therefore, that in spite of 
all opposition he will persevere in the course 
he has had the courage to adopt. 





Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, in the years 1849—55. By Henry 
Barta, Pu.D., D.C.L. Longman & Co. 


Ir is related that a Syud sorrowfully exclaimed, 
as he gazed on the boat that conveyed Alex- 
ander Burnes up the Indus: “ Alas! Scinde is 
now gone, since the English have seen the 
river!” The old man’s wisdom was prophetic. 
The English were not long content with a 
sight of the Indus. They began by extorting a 
simple commercial treaty, and pledged them- 
selves to employ no armed vessels on the river, 
and that no English merchants should be per- 
mitted to make a permanent settlement on its 
banks. After a little while a British minister 
was accredited to the court of Hyderabad, 
attended by such an escort as might appear 
desirable to his own Government. <A few 
months passed away, and then the Ameers 
were required not only to sanction the passage 
of an armed force through their territory, but 
even to consent to the establishment of a 
military station, garrisoned by foreign troops, 
to command the navigation of their river. As 
time rolled on, further demands were made, 
until, finally, the Ameers having refused to 
gratify the ambition or caprice of their impe- 
rious neighbour, by surrendering a portion of the 
lands subject to their sway, were summarily 
dispossessed of all, and their country declared 
an integral portion of the British empire. 

A similar cycle of events appears to be 
now inaugurated on another river and in 
another continent. The spirit of enterprise, 
or devotion to science, in the first instance, 
incited adventurous travellers to explore the 
unknown regions of Central Africa. Gradually 
it transpired that not only was danger to be 
encountered, and strange insects and flowers to 
be collected, in those lands of wonder and 
romance, but that there was likewise an open- 
ing for cotton and cutlery, for Christianity and 
civilisation, A mighty river was discovered 


traversing an immense district, not yet indeed 
flowing with milk and honey, but possessing 
vast capabilities for the production of all kinds 
of tropical fruits, vegetables, and cereals, and 
containing mineral and other resources. 
“British capital and enterprise,” we are 
told, alone are wanting to convert the 
wide-spreading plains along the banks of the 
fabled Niger into the gardens of Alcinous ; 
while a continuous concourse of Kafilas will fill 
every mart with the treasures of the desert, till 
gold and ivory shall be nothing thought of, and 
ostrich feathers be as plentiful at Cremorne as 
at Almack’s. And there is yet a higher motive 
to enlist the active sympathies of a Christian 
people. Those lands, so highly favoured of 
Heaven, are, alas! inhabited by pagan races, or 
by the fanatical followers of the Arabian im- 
postor. Here, then, is a wide field for the 
exercise of the purest philanthropy; here is a 
glorious arena for the martyrdom of mission- 
aries ! 

The first step towards a consummation so 
worthy of the devoutest aspirations has already 
been gained. To Dr. Barth is due the honour 
of having obtained, from the “mighty poten- 
tate” who sits “‘on a divan made of the light 
wood of the tukkuriwa,” and rules the vast 
domains of Sokoto, a royal letter, “ composed 
on the whole in very handsome terms,” and 
according “commercial security for English 
merchants and travellers.” Of similar purport 
was “the excellent letter of franchise,” written 
by certain Tawdrek chiefs; though it may 
be a subject of partial regret that these liberal- 
minded “shepherds of the people” do not 
possess sufficient power to enforce the due 
execution of their generous edicts, It is there- 
fore to be apprehended, that until these sable 
princes and potentates are in a position to 
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compel their subjects and dependents to allow 
Europeans to “circulate freely” through their 
dominions, it may be necessary to establish 
factories at convenient points, sufficiently 
strong to withstand a sudden onslaught, and to 
afford protection to peaceful traders. Indeed, 
it is evident that some sort of permanent settle- 
ment will be absolutely indispensable in order 
to gather together such an amount of local 
commodities as would meet the requirements of 
European traffic. The total supply of any 
one article at present produced between Say 
and Timbaktu, would scarcely create any 
appreciable effect upon the home market 
were it collected after the native fashion and 
offered for sale in the infinitesimal quantities 
which find favour in a rude state of society. 
Nor is it altogether clear, at least from Dr. 
Barth’s account, that a vessel of moderate ton- 
nage, if able to make her way to the extreme 
point attained by that persevering traveller, 
would find means to complete her cargo, though 
she touched at each existing emporium. The 
minute character of commercivl transactions, 
as at present understood by the barbarous tribes 
on either side of the Niger, may partly be 
gathered from the fact, that the sum of fifty 
pounds is divisible into 700,000 fractions, each 
denominated a shell, and forming the ordinary 
standard of value. A currency thus subdivided 
indicates a very primitive, or at least a very 
insignificant trade, and certainly the absence of 
all articles of luxury and intellectual enjoyment. 
Gold, as we learn from Dr. Barth, is the chief 
staple of the commerce of Timbiktu ; and yet the 
whole amount of that precious metal exported 
from the city, does not probably exceed twenty 
thousand pounds sterling per annum, of which 
a large portion is in the form of rings. Another 
article of exchange, and in some respects even 
more valued than gold, is salt, which could 
only be made available by Europeans after the 
establishment of regular factories, that would 
enable them to become the general carriers and 
storekeepers throughout Central Africa: for 
the purpose of export to Europe, it would, of 
course, be utterly useless. The giro or kéla 
nuts, the substitute for coffee throughout Negro- 
land—though that plant also is indigenous to 
the soil—constitute another important article 
of trade, and are esteemed so highly as a luxury, 
that the poor can seldom partake of them, save 
when they receive them as alms from the rich 
on great festival occasions. Rice and negro 
corn are likewise brought to this central mart, 
besides the mai-kadéiia, or vegetable butter, 
which is employed both for culinary purposes 
and for lighting the houses. Pepper and gin- 
ger are consumed in considerable quantities, 
and a little cotton is introduced from the 
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neighbouring provinces, The European manu- 
factures that are most highly prized are red 
cloth, coarse coverings, sashes, looking-glasses, 
and cutlery. Dates and tobacco are also im- 
ported to some extent when compared with 
other articles of traffic, but still on a mean and 
pitiful scale according to European notions of 
commerce. And yet, after enumerating these 
petty details, Dr. Barth confidently assures us 
that “thus much is certain, that an immense 
field is here opened to European energy, to 
revive the trade which, under a stable govern- 
ment, formerly animated this quarter of the 
globe, and which might again flourish to great 
extent.” But how is this “stable government” 
to be obtained? That is precisely the pivot on 
which turns the fate of all savage or semi-bar- 
barous tribes, when brought into immediate 
contact with a civilized and commercial people. 
The instability of the local government is 
ever the excuse for its overthrow. The patron 
is unable to protect the factory; so the 
factory dethrones the patron, and takes 
his territories under its beneficent and pater- 
nal sway. It may, indeed, be objected that 
such a state of things could only happen when 
a factory belonged to some great commercial 
company, vested with extraordinary powers 
and exclusive privileges. These settlements in 
Central Africa, it may further be urged, would 
rather resemble the hunting stations in North 
America, in the midst of a scattered and no- 
maic population, than the factories originally 
established in the densely-peopled provinces of 
Bengal and the Carnatic. A little considera- 
tion, however, will possibly show that there is 
a distinction, rather than a difference, between 
the two cases. Where now are the native 
tribes of North America? Each returning 
year has seen their numbers still further re- 
duced—their lands still further encroached 
upon. In Central Africa there may be little 
danger of such a contingency, in as much as 
the deadly climate precludes the possibility of 
European colonization; and consequently no 
temptation would exist for the extermination 
of the natural occupants of the soil. ‘There 
may also, perchance, be little likelihood of any 
company of British traders, at the present time, 
aiming at territorial acquisitions, or usurping 
the peculiar functions of royalty. But no such 
designs, in truth, were ever contemplated by 
the “merchant-adventurers” who first opened 
direct commercial communications with “the 
gorgeous East.” In humble and lowly guise 


did they ask permission of the native prince 
to establish themselves on the seabord of his 
dominions. With abject reverence they bowed 
themselves to the ground before the haughty 
representatives of the Great Mogul, and with 
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*bated breath deprecated theirdispleasure. Little 
more than a century has since then into 
history, and the descendants of those “ merchant- 
adventurers” are compelled to transfer to their 
sovereign a mighty empire ; while the last of 
the Moguls finds none so mean as to do him 
reverence, or cry “ God bless him!” It must 
never be forgotten that, in addition to the ordi- 
nary grounds of dispute between greedy and 
imperious traders, and insolent improvident bar- 
barians, regardless of truth and honesty, there 
exists the most fruitful of all sources of malice, 
hatred, and contempt—fanaticism, and that in its 
worst d At any moment it would be pos- 
sible for a crazed or half-drunken fanatic to sow 
the seeds of a Jihad, or holy war against the in- 
fidels. Obedient to the sacred call, thousands of 
fierce warriors from the desert would gather 
round the green flag of their prophet, and, raising 
the loud war-shout of Islam, would rush upon 
certain death, in the sure hope of awaking in 
Paradise in the arms of the ever-virgin houris. 
That English pluck and solidité would ulti- 
mately triumph over the blind fury of these 
impulsive barbarians is beyond all doubt, but 
the repulse of the assailants would be the first 
step to conquest; and as the attack on the 
residency at Hyderabad resulted in the annexa- 
tion of Scinde, so would the first demonstration 
against a Christian factory, on the banks of the 
Niger, lead to the gradual reduction of all the 
riverain tribes in Central Africa. 

These considerations are of a nature to 
make one pause before giving a decisive answer 
as to the expediency of cultivating commercial 
relations with the Mahommedan tribes in that 
region of the earth. On the one hand, it does 
not appear from Dr, Barth’s intolerably minute 
description of the scenes of his wanderings, that 
there is any very great temptation to attract 
British enterprise in that direction. The natural 
productions of the soil may be procured of at 
least equally good quality, and certainly in far 
greater abundance, from our eastern possessions. 
The expense and difficulty of transit must, un- 
der any circumstances, be enormous; and, unless 
the Niger he navigable to its mouth—which is 
something more than problematical—positively 
prohibitory ; the idea of Europeans organizing 
caravans across the desert being, of course, al- 
together visionary. Besides all this, in order 
to develop the trade of those countries to such 
proportions as consist with the European 
system of commerce, the establishment of per- 
manent factories or settlements may be regarded 
as quite indispensable ; while history teaches 
us, that the certain consequence of such a 
step will be early and embittered hostilities 
between the civilized and the semi-barbarous, 
terminating in the subjugation or destruction 
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of the latter. On the other hand, an argu- 
ment may undoubtedly be adduced for afford- 
ing encouragement to British adventurers 
along the banks of the Niger, in the political 
fact that French influence is rapidly extending 
to the southward from the confines of Algeria. 
Double-barrelled guns, for instance, are now in 
common use in the neighbourhood of Tim- 
baktu, “owing to the trade with the French ;” 
and the steady advance of that martial race 
into the very heart of the desert, has already 
spread disquietude and dismay among tribes 
still remote from the scene of their operations. 
So far as Timbiktu alone is concerned, it may 
be of little moment to England whether it is 
in the hands of the French or of the Mahomme- 
dans ; but the ulterior and moral effects of such a 
contingency may not be lightly overlooked 
in reference to our own position in the East. 
Pilgrims even now have the courage to face 
the many weary and perilous leagues that lie 
between farthest Negroland and the sacred 
cities of their faith. Thither, too, congregate 
pilgrims from all parts of Hindostan, who on 
their return to their distant homes in the far 
East would eagerly disseminate rumours to the 
enhancement of the power of France, and 
the abasement of that of England. The impul- 
sive, unreasoning fanaticism of the Indian 
Muslemin would thus always be liable to 
furious outbreaks, in the vain hope of assis- 
tance from one race of Feringhees in opposition 
to another. Nor let this be deemed a far- 
drawn and fanciful notion. Few Asiatics 
know any thing of geography; and only a few 
years since the Rajah of Sattara was induced 
to purchase a merchant vessel, and consent 
to its proceeding to China as the most 
direct line of communication with Europe. 
It is, therefore, our interest to find a counter- 
poise to French influence in the interior of 
Africa ; but this end might, in all likelihood, 
be sufficiently attained by securing the naviga- 
tion and trade of the lower parts of the Niger 
as far north as Say, and from that point diffus- 
ing British manufactures, and the renown of 
the British name, throughout the regions around, 
by means of the native traders themselves. 
But it is time to glance at the two heavy 
volumes—two-fifths only of the entire work— 
from which we have wandered into this de- 
sultory, and perhaps tedious, dissertation. We 
may console ourselves, however, with the re- 
flection that, if more desultory, it cannot possi- 
bly be more tedious, than Dr. Barth’s own 
narrative, written apparently through the 
medium of a microscope. This minuteness of 
detail would of itself suffice to deprive this 
work of any hope of attaining an extensive 
popularity, even if it possessed intrinsic claims 
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to public interest. The monotony of the in- 
cidents recorded is, however, positively oppres- 
sive, and the hapless reviewer has to struggle 
fiercely against the insidious approaches of 
sleep. Either the private life of the different 
tribes among whom Dr. Barth sojourned for 
such a lengthened period is destitute of in- 
dividuality, or else he was incapable of observ- 
ing it; but, on the other hand, he carefully 
enumerates the thunder-storms that passed over 
his party, as well as those which burst upon 
their devoted heads. He chronicles the pangs 
of rheumatism he endured, the emetics he 
swallowed, and the headaches with which he 
was afflicted. He tells us how often he fasted, 
how seldom he feasted. Occasionally he gives 
the botanical name of a plant, but more fre- 
quently favours us with that current among 
the natives. He appears to be an admirer of 
picturesque scenery, and oftentimes he informs 
the sympathetic reader how much he enjoyed 
the beautiful panorama that lay at his feet, or 
spread on all sides around him, and then refers 
to an engraving representing a dead level with 
a bush here and there, and some splashes of 
water at intervals. As a faithful servant of 
the English government he comports himself as 
an Englishman, and grumbles as heartily and 
constantly as if he were a true-born son of British 
parents. At times he furnishes the interesting 
intelligence that he did not find so-and-so alto- 
gether a bore, because he gathered from him 
some valuable information ; but he provokingly 
omits to place his reader in as good a position as 
himself, and thus enable him to make a similar 
remark, Then, with regard to the previous his- 
tory of the tribes he encounters, he is terribly 
prolix, and evidently regards the entry of the 
Fulbé into Timbiktu as a matter of equal in- 
terest and importance to that of the allies into 
Paris. Still, with all his defects and failings, 
our bowels at times yearn to embrace the honest 
German. After a separation of many months 
from the whole European family, he suddenly 
meets a countryman, Dr. Vogel, in a wild 
forest, and for two hours holds high converse 
with him over a cup of coffee. And what does 
the reader think was the first topic that occurred 
to the wayworn traveller? Naturally enough 
it was the subject of money, and “it was 
with great amazement” he heard “that there 
were no supplies” in the place whither he was 
bound. 

“But the news of the want of pecuniary 
supplies did not cause me so much surprise as 
the report which I received from him, that 
he did not possess a single bottle of wine. 
For having now been for more than three 
years without a drop of any stimulant but 
coffee, and having suffered severely from (fre- 
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quent attacks of fever and dysentery, I had an 
insuperable longing for the juice of the grape, 
of which former experience had taught me the 
benefit.” 

Sine Baccho et Cerere friget Venus. Such, 
however, was not always the case with our 
learned traveller. With nothing more stimu- 
lant than a dish of millet and a bowl of sour 
milk, he was still able to do homage to the fair 
sex, though he appears to have been shockingly 
prejudiced against those in good condition. Fat, 
fair, and forty, would clearly have no chance with 
him, unless after a long Byronic diet of biscuits 
and soda water. It is thus the reprobate coolly 
disposes of “one of the finest women” he saw 
in that country :— 


Her decent apparel contributed not a little to 
increase her beauty; for over her under-gown she 
wore an upper-garment of red and black silk, in 
alternate stripes, which she occasionally drew over 
her head. Her features were remarkable for their soft 
expression and regularity; but her person rather 
inclined to corpuleney, which is highly esteemed by 
the Tawarek. Seeing that I took an interest in her, 
she half-jokingly (oh, doctor, doctor! only half-jok- 
ingly) proposed that I should marry her; and I 
declared myself ready to take her with me, if one of 
my rather weak camels should be found able to 
support her weight. As a mark of distinction I pre- 
sented her with a looking-glass, which I was always 
accustomed to give to the most handsome women in 
an encampment, the rest receiving nothing but needles, 
She returned the next day with some of her relations, 
who were equally distinguished by their comeliness, 
and who were anxious to obtain a glimpse of me, 
not less than of the sheikh El Bakay. These noble 
Tawarek ladies furnished a remarkable example of 
the extreme liberty which the females belonging to 
this tribe enjoy; and I was greatly astonished to see 
the pipe pass continually from their mouths to those 
of the men, and from the latter back again into the 
mouths of the women, In other respects, 1 can only 
hope that they surpass the female portion of the 

population of Tademekka, of whose virtue El Bekri 
pana oy in rather doubtful terms. 

This is really too bad; but a little farther 
on we find the traveller’s tent converted into 
a picture gallery, from which he most ungal- 
lantly endeavours to exclude the choicest 
portion of creation, though it could hardly have 
been the crinoline that rendered their presence 
inconvenient within the limited dimensions 
of his exhibition. He had just succeeded in 
conciliating the males of the tribe of the Tin- 
ger-égedesh—who looked upon Europeans 
generally as tawakast, or wild beasts, in conse- 
quence of the rough treatment they had 
experienced from Mungo Park—by “showing 
them some pictures of men of various tribes.” 

Notwithstanding—he goes on to say—the great 
distance which separated my tent from the encamp- 
ment, none of the women remained behind, all being 
anxious to have a look at this curious and novel 
exhibition ; and having been sent about their business 
when they came in the daytime, they again returned 
towards night in such numbers, that my people, being 
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anxious for the safety of my small tent, which became 
endangered by those unwieldy creatures, endeavoured 
to frighten them away with powder. But all was in 
vain; they would not stir till they had seen the pic- 
tures, which, in accordance with the disposition of 
each, excited their great delight or amusement. My 
custom, which I mentioned before, of honouring the 
handsomest woman in every encampment with a 
looking-glass, created here a great struggle for the 
honour; but I was so unfortunate as to hurt the feel- 
ings of a mother, by giving the prize of beauty to her 
daughter, who was rather a handsome person. 

Matre pulchra filia pulchrior; but the 
affront was unkind, and we do not wonder 
that the mature beauty was vexed. On one 
occasion, however, the doctor seems to have 
been almost persuaded to be a polygamist— 
he certainly repeats his opponent’s argument 
with considerable unction. This Mormonite 
gentleman was a Tawati of the name of 
Abd e’ Rahman, “a very amiable and sociable 
man,” as indeed we should gather from his 
opinions so far as they have come down to us. 
“ On one occasion,” says Dr. Barth, “when my 
learned friend was endeavouring to convince 
me of the propriety of polygamy, he adduced 
as an illustration, that in matters of the table 
we did not confine ourselves to a single dish, 
but took a little fowl, a little fish, and a little 
roast beef; and how absurd, he argued, was it 
to restrict ourselves in the intercourse with 
the other sex to only one wife!” A very apt 
and convincing illustration, no doubt; but 
there are some wives who are neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, nor yet good red herring, and 
who can as little be classed among the sweets ; 
are these to be summarily dismissed from the 
bill of fare, or regarded as pieces de resistance ? 
It is pleasing, however, to learn that women 
are usually treated by the Arabs with be- 
coming reverence and respect. Some have 
been “famed for the holiness of their life ;” 
while others have “even” acquired repute as 
“authoresses of well-digested religious tracts.” 
The qualifying adverb “even” seems to imply 
that holy women are less raro among the 
Arabs than “ blue-stockings,” which is as it 
should be. But we cannot help thinking that 
the sheikh El Bakay was something of a wag, 
and had determined to “smoke” our traveller, 
who gravely asserts that his friend and pro- 
tector went to his mother-in-law’s sepulchre to 
pray for her soul, and then naively adds: 
“Such is the reverence which these Arabs have 
for the female portion of their tribe!” Now, 
we may all exclaim with the nice young man 
in the French play: Jl n'y a que Dieu et ma 
mére !—but a mother-in-law? Tut, tut, doctor, 
go to! 

Our author was frequently involved in 
religious discussions, but seems to have main- 
tained his own ground with considerable skill 
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and success. Though addicted to the use of 
polemical foils, it rarely happens that Mahom- 
medans are really cunning of fence, which is 
attributable to their very partial acquaintance 
with their own religion, and their utter igno- 
rance of every other. 


One day—writes the doctor—when I visited the 
sheikh, the two brothers were engaged in an ani- 
mated discussion respecting the relation of Aisa 
(Jesus Christ) to Mohammed, and a warm dispute 
arose on the sophistical question, whether it would be 
allowed, fafter the return of Aisa upon earth, to eat 
camel’s flesh. The sheikh himself was anxious to 
prove how difficult it would be for themselves to 
change any part of their creed after the return of Aisa, 
owing to the difference which existed between the 
precepts of the two prophets, and thus intended to 
excuse the Christians for not embracing the creed of 
Mohammed after having once adopted that of Aisa. 
The two learned men, in the heat of their dispute, had 
overlooked the fact that the camel was a prohibited 
animal to the Jews, but not to the Christians, and 
hence that the return of Aisa would not interfere with 
their favourite repast. 

On another occasion our disputatious travel- 
ler extricated himself from the charge of being 
an “infidel” in a somewhat sophistical manner. 
We give his own report of the arguments he 
thought proper to use :— 


Meanwhile, Sidi Mohammed had made a serious 
attack upon my religion, and called me always a Kéfir. 
But I told him that I was a real Moslim, the pure 
Islém, the true worship of the one God, dating from 
the time of Adam, and not from the time of Moham- 
med; and that thus, while adhering to the principle 
of the unity, and the most spiritual and sublime nature 
of the Divine Being, I was a Moslim, professing the 
real Islém, although not adopting the worldly statutes 
of Mohammed, who, in every thing that contained a 
general truth, only followed the principles established 
long before his time. I likewise added that even they 
themselves regarded Plato and Aristotle as Moslemin, 
and that thus I myself was to be regarded as a Moslim 
in a much stricter sense than these two pagan philoso- 
phers. I concluded by stating that the greater part of 
those who called themselves Moslemin did not deserve 
that name at all, but ought rather to be called Mo- 
hammedan, such as we named them, because they had 
raised their prophet above the Deity itself (sic.) Being 
rather irritated and exaspere ted by the frequent attacks 
of Sidi Mohammed and Alawate, I delivered my 
speech with great fervour and animation; and when 
I had concluded, Sidi Mohammed, who could not 
deny that the Kurén itself states that Islim dates from 
the creation of mankind, was not able to say a word 
in his defence. As for El Bakdy, he was greatly de- 
lighted at this clear exposition of my religious princi- 
ples; but his younger brother, who certainly possessed 
a considerable degree of knowledge in religious matters, 
stated, in opposition to my argument, that the 
caliphs El Hardin and Mamun, who had the books of 
Plato and Aristotle translated into Arabic, were Meta- 
zila, that is to say, heretics, and not true Moslemin ; 
but this assertion of course I did not admit, although 
much might be said in favour of my opponent. 


There were times, too, when our usually 
grave and decorous traveller condescended to 
indulge in a certain degree of mystification, 


possibly facetious, but assuredly in bad taste. 
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For instance, he declared one day that the 
Christians had made all the demons their 
“ Khéddemfn,” a term employed to denote the 
degraded and servile tribes. He further spoke 
of the Europeans “as having obtained a victory 
over the spirits, by ascending in balloons into 
the higher regions, and from thence firing at 
them with rifles. The idea that the Chris- 
tians must have subjected to their will the 
demoniacal powers, occurs very easily to the 
mind of the Mohammedan, who does not under- 
stand how the former are able to manufacture all 
the nice things which issue from their hands.” 
Equally disingenuous was the mode he adopted 
to convince the sheikh El Bak4y and his friends, 
that the possession of their country was an 
object of no value in the eyes of Europeans. 
“TI jestingly told them that our government, 
being informed that the natives of these tracts 
fed on sand and clay, had sent me out to dis- 
cover how this was done, in order to provide 
in a similar way for the poor in our own 
country. The Arab was naturally greatly sur- 
prised at my statement ; but the Sheikh himself 
Jaughed very heartily, and inquired, with an 
expression of doubt, whether there were poor 
people among the Christians.” It must be 
acknowleged, however, that the familiar inter- 
course held with the natives by this very in- 
telligent traveller, must have gone a long way 
in effacing the unfavourable impressions made 
by Mungo Park. That intrepid Scotchman 
contrived to excite a most hostile feeling 
towards Europeans in general, by his readiness 
to have recourse to fire-arms whenever the 
natives apeared to be unfriendly. Unacquainted 
with their language, he moved among them as 
if surrounded by beasts of prey, to be re- 
morselessly shot down if ever they assumed a 
menacing attitude. To this violent and ill- 
judged demeanour on the part of his prede- 
cessor, the murder of Major Laing is chiefly 
attributable ; and that gallant ofticer entertained 
a sort of presentiment that he would suffer in 
his own person for the imprudence of another. 
After mentioning, in a letter addressed to 
General Sabine, that he had met a Tarki who 
had been wounded by Mungo Park, the major 
naturally exclaims :—“ How imprudent, how 
unthinking! I may even say how selfish was 
it in Park, to attempt to make discoveries in 
this country at the expense of the blood of the 
inhabitants, and to the exclusion of all after 
communication ; how unjustifiable was such 
conduct!” 

Although, as we have already intimated, 
Dr. Barth is very chary of any information he 
may have to impart with regard to the habits 
and manners of the native tribes on either 
bank of the Niger, slight touches are occa- 
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sionally introduced as if to provoke further 
curiosity. While halting one day near a small 
hamlet, he was importuned by a number of 
persons to impart a blessing by laying his hand 
upon their head, “ or spitting into a handful of 
sand, and thus imbuing it with full efficacy for 
curing sickness, or for other purposes.” Is it 
necessary to quote that parallel passage which 
tells how the Son of Man, in like manner, “ spat 
on the ground and made clay of the spittle, 
and anointed the eyes of the blind man with 
the clay?” In another place Dr. Barth inci- 
dentally alludes to a barbarous custom that 
prevails among some tribes, of breaking the 
hind-legs of an animal destined for slaughter, 
and allowing the poor creature to drag itself 
about in hopeless agony until they find it 
convenient to put it out of misery. Of the 
Bizawe, or Tawérek half-castes, however, he 
gives a more agreeable idea, by alluding to the 
hospitable etiquette which prescribes that “ the 
horses of travellers must be watered at any 
well, in precedence to the wants of the natives 
themselves.” Unfortunately these little dis- 
tinctive traits are all too rare; but then the 
reader is spared, to an equal extent, thrice-told 
tales about lions, crocodiles, hippopotami, 
and other monsters of the wilderness. The 
presence of these fer@ nature is sometimes, 
indeed, unavoidably intimated, but without the 
flourish of trumpets in which travellers usually 
indulge on such occasions. The most formid- 
able foes of this character he himself encoun- 
tered were a few venomous snakes, one of 
which made a spring at his mounted servant ; 
a huge black spider, extremely noisome and 
poisonous ; the remorseless musquitoes, which 
Solomon might well have added to the four 
things that never say, “It is enough!” and 
the omnipresent and all-destroying ants. Soon 
after leaving the village of Ktibo, however, he 
had an opportunity of beholding a singular 
phenomenon. All the paths were full of small 
red worms, “ marching in unbroken lines to- 
wards the village; even my servants were 
quite surprised at such a spectacle, having 
never before seen any thing like it, and they 
gave vent to their feelings of astonishment, 
and at the same time of commiseration for the 
natives, in reiterated exclamations of ‘ Wolla! 
Wolla!’” It would have been more to the 
purpose had they kindled a fire to arrest the 
progress of the disgusting reptiles. 

To the homely wits of home-staying youths 
the charm of African travels will probably 
appear somewhat apocryphal. Danger in a 
thousand forms, fatigue without repose, short 
commons akin to starvation, dreary wastes and 
swamps to be traversed, the certainty of a 
ruined constitution, the absence of ail fellow- 
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ship with kindred minds, the poorness of the 
prizes to be attained, and the dim prospect of 
ever returning to the fatherland—all this, and 
much more, has to be endured patiently, 
almost unrepiningly, but without the allevia- 
tions of pity or sympathy. Alone, unfriended, 
suspected of all men, and opposed by very many, 
the traveller toils on through tribes who hate 
or despise him as an infidel, and through 
every species of natural obstacles. Should he 
at last, however, reach the longed-for goal, he 
has to run the same gauntlet of peril and hard- 
ship on his homeward journey. And then at 
last he receives the reward of his heroic per- 
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severance. His countrymen greet him with 
kindly gratulations ; the merchants subscribe 
a purse, the corporation of his native town 
presents him with the freedom of the burgh in 
a box worth a hundred guineas, the ladies 
ask him out to tea, the managers of institutes 
invite him to deliver a lecture, the publishers 
outbid one another for the honour of laying 
before the public the chequered tale of his 
wanderings, and a reviewer, carelessly glancing 
at the contents, dogmatically lays down the 
law on every point that affords any opportunity 
for the display of his own erudition. Is it 
worth while for this to travel to Timbukté ? 


By J. Corpy Jearrreson. 2 vols. 


Hurst & Blackett. 


To the title-page of this work we are indebted 
for a piece of introductory information re- 
specting the author. Up to the moment pre- 
vious to our opening the first of these volumes, 
we laboured under absolute ignorance of 
Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson’s name, and of the 
circumstance or the nature of his contributions 
to literature. In the critic of Novels and 
Novelists we failed to recognise “the author 
of Crewe Rise” (a work which the world had 
been unwilling to let live), and were unable to 
do that instant and condign justice which 
ought to be done by every one to such an 
author as Mr. Jeaffreson. The world is con- 
tent to know nothing of its little literary men ; 
but as they are not content to remain un- 
known, and are becoming bold enough to 
thrust their shadow forward against the light, 
and intercept the sky-line of well-known men, 
it is not disadvantageous to take up a little 
wriggling author and examiue him before the 
public. 

Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson will serve our 
purpose well enough for the present. The 
class to which he belongs is a large and 
flourishing one; for want of a complete de- 
scription, they may take the benefit of author- 
ship as literary chiffunniers. ‘They are authors 
without any express qualifications of a literary 
kind—not endowed with original quickness, 
or perception, or judgment; not well-read ; 
perhaps, on the whole, ill-trained ; yet possessed 
of much imperfect and incongruous infor- 
mation upon a wonderful variety of subjects ; 
ready to pick up scraps of gossip, adapt odds 
and ends of spite ; to convey an article from an 
ericyclopeedia, condense if necessary a few 
pages of an old Edinburgh Keview, ransack 
the shelves of any sort of library ; and, to garnish 


the alms thus industriously collected with a 
fitting vagueness of language, extend the 
subject to prolixity, confer upon it an allitera- 
tive title, and serve all up with every confi- 
dence in the ignorance of the public. 

The author of Novels and Novelists, we are 
bound to say, fully understands the disadvan- 
tages of his position. “One of the great draw- 
backs,” he says, “of the present age of action 
to the young man is, that he is compelled by it 
to impudence and assumption, is forced to 
throw aside that habit of reverence which is 
really congenial to generous youth, and to 
jostle, scan, measure, and judge his superiors 
as thongh at least he were their equal.” 
Having thus, as it were, “ made a clean breast 
of it,” and incidentally instructed the reader 
in the general object and purpose of his work, 
the author exhibits to us the philosophy of 
fiction as taught by him in one hundred and nine 
familiar examples. He “jostles” Sir Walter 
Scott, “scans” Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, and 
“measures” Mr, Disraeli “as though he were 
their equal ;” and, “ compelled to impudence and 
assumption,” visits Dr. Arnold with his un- 
favourable opinion, and insults Mr. Dickens 
with a present which that author is unable to 
return—a guod deal of undistinguishing praise. 
On the principle that a little author may prac- 
tise his pen, and possibly benefit himself, by 
writing whatever he likes concerning a great 
or illustrious man, Mr. Jeafireson appears 
to have arranged with his publisher, and be- 
taken himself to rapid composition. 

We live in days which unfortunately do not ad- 
mitof privacy. If our poets, statesmen, novelists, 
do not reveal their doings, habits of life, do- 
mestic or other particulars, to the public, it 
ought not to be matter of complaint or surprise 
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if writers like Mr. Jeaffreson are found ready 
upon the shortest notice to do so. 

Any report respecting a great man has been 
ascertained to be more or less marketable. The 
eagerness of the publisher, no less than the 
urgency of his own motive, the author of Vovels 
and Novelists expresses well. “It must be 
done—the bookseller cries for copy—and hun- 
ger cries for dinner.” The topics afforded to 
an adventurous writer are all but unlimited. 
He is only generally restricted to inaccuracy 
and personality. A narrative of a great man’s 
irritations—his failures in friendship—his con- 
jugal feuds—his dress—his hair—his whole 
person —his reported or only suspected misdeeds, 
if lightly and flippantly done, cannot fail to be 
productive of passing interest. Every man’s 
life is meat, and his body more than raiment. 
There are many writers who will sketch for 
us what they have seen or listened to in poli- 
tical lobbies, who will titillate our fancy with 
fragments of talk picked up in clubs, or impor- 
tant secrets rescued from literary waste-ba~kets. 
Mr. Yates, for instance, will describe Mr. 
Thackeray’s nose, whiskers, and facial expres- 
sion, recording for the weekly delectation of his 
readers whatever else he hears, or imagines has 
been heard, in literary circles ;—other busy 
writers will employ their observant eyes and 
ears in the neighbourhood of the Atheneum, 
the Garrick, or the Albany, in order so to gain 
a slight clue to any celebrity whose personal 
appearance and colloquial style they have been 
retained to fill up and transmit, possibly for 
half a dollar a column, to the columns of an 
American paper. After American curiosity has 
been sufficiently gratified, there are enterprising 
English publishers who will not be disinclined to 
give a quiet fee for rival details. The Homes 
and Haunts of our poets will furnish the author 
with a favourable subject. The Men of the Time 
will elicit the peculiar descriptive talent of an- 
other ; and upon sketches of R.A.’s, with con- 
jectures as to their income, family expenditure, 
&c., another writer may, for ought we know, be 
as profitably employed as the author of Crewe 
Rise has been upon Novels and Novelists. 
“Tt must be done,” as Mr. Jeaffreson says :— 

Give out the faults men will not show! 
Break lock and seal! betray the trust! 
Keep nothing sacred: tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know. 

After what has already been stated, our readers 
will not expect from Mr. Jeaffreson any thing 
which is not slight and sketchy. The school 
to which that gentleman belongs is generally 
neither learned nor well-informed. Learning, 
indeed, these men do not affect ; but, not pos- 
sessing it themselves, despise it in others. For 
history or for chronology, both equally adverse 
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to a spirit of imaginative freedom, these writers 
have no regard. Mr. Jeaffreson makes it a 
principal count in his indictment against Scott, 
that the great novelist was an antiquarian, 
and entirely conversant with the history of 
the period he endeavoured to revive. Upon 
Dr. Arnold he inflicts the severity of his remark, 
because the accurate mind of that historian was 
averse to some of the popular fiction of the day, 
as to him failing in probability. It is not 
to be expected that Mr. Jeaffreson should 
appreciate a conscientiousness which his 
training does not enable him to understand, 
or do otherwise than deride an industry which 
his flippancy allows him todispense with. Critics 
of his stamp are better advised than to make 
boast of good sense; their fancy they let 
appear when there is no need of such vanity, 
and their reading and writing come by 
nature. Mr. Jeaffreson is apparently a gentle- 
man who 


Picks up his little knowledge from Reviews, 
And lays out all his stock of faith in News; 


the exigencies of the kind of literature to 
which he is partial, permitting neither 
thought, research, nor any thing else but 
vapour and compilation. An odd volume of 
the Monthly Critic—an Annual Register—an 
article on Romance in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—the Reviews on Richardson and 
Dunlop in the Edinburgh—occasional quota- 
tions from Lamb, Coleridge, and Thackeray 
— references to the authorities within 
easiest reach—a little Latin—much self-con- 
fidence and a non-descript style—appear to have 
gone far towards the production of these 
volumes. They belong neither to biography 
nor fiction, but are the illegitimate offspring 
of both. No writer unfamiliar with the 
privileges of Marlborough-street fiction could 
have published, and no reader unaccustomed 
to take up the very latest and lightest fiction, 
will be content to pass his eye over, these. 
The subject is certainly inviting. Undertaken 
by a writer of ability, we can well imagine 
that a history of fiction, or even a series of 
critical essays upon our English novelists and 
their works, would be more than ordinarily 
attractive. But what Mr. John Forster, or 
Mr. Elwyn, or Mr. Morley, might fitly under- 
take, it is mere folly for Mr. Jeaffreson to 
attempt. He knows nothing of the past, and 
next to nothing of the present. Xenophon 
and Lucian, if he ever heard of those 
writers, he could not rapidly create; nor 
evidently could he get muck out of Helio- 
dorus, since we observe he is indebted for 
the name of the “Theagenes and Chariclea” 
to an allusion in an Zdinburgh Review upon 
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the life of Richardson. What Mr. Jeaffreson 
really knows about romantic fiction he allows 
to escape in his admirable piece of advice :— 
“Those who are desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with this division of literature from 
‘the Theagenes and Chariclea of Heliodorus,’ 
and ‘the Ass of Apuleius, downwards, had 
better prosecute their studies under the 
guidance of Huet, the Abbé Langlet, Dufresnoy, 
M. Mallet, Dr. Percy, Ellis, and Dunlop.” 
Such studies, however, we are informed, 
are “distressingly prosy and tedious ;” the 
reason being, we suppose, that old romancers 
who record the “Gesta Romanorum” write 
in bad Latin. Barclay’s “Argenis,” too, is in a 
dead language, Cervantes writes in an outlandish 
speech, and the authors of “Telemaque” and 
“Gil Blas” are too well known to need even 
mention. Generally speaking, writers who do 
not appeal to Mr. Jeaffreson’s direct appre- 
hension, or do not express themselves in his 
own idiom—who are not, in fact, natives of 


Suffolk— 
Vervecum in patria, crassoque sub aere nati— 


are “old-fashioned ”"—* specimens of inflation 
and bombast” —“ writers of empty jargon, which 
would only weary the reader,” and whose pages 
the author finds it “impossible to curtail.” 
The first volume of novelists is inaugurated by 
Robert Greene, who was, we are informed, “an 
Eastern Counties’ man.” Much general informa- 
tion the author spins out respecting him, as 
thus :—“ Out of the many Elizabethan novelists 
Robert Greene is the one whose works give the 
reader the most agreeable idea of what a novel 
at the end of the sixteenth century was.” The 
date of his birth appears to have been in no 
particular year; and upon the brevity of his 
life Mr. Jeaffreson makes this very true obser- 
vation—“He was born about the year 1560, 
and he died in the year of our Lord 1592, so 
his life was not along one.” After making ob- 
vious remarks upon the list of Greene’s writings, 
and startling us with an apprehension that the 
nature of the work might make it necessary 
to print the whole, which Mr. Jeaffreson has done 
in many cases, we obtain the author's opinion 
upon the profession in the Elizabeth period— 
“The authors, by profession, of the Elizabethan 
age, were the veriest wretches that a love of let- 
tersever pulled down with starvation and pricked 
up with contumely.” Passing over the antithesis, 
and remembering that Shakespeare and Chap- 
man were among “these veriest wretches,” the 
opinion, to say.the least, is bold and original. 
Fifteen pages of extract, and a sentiment, partly 
objurgatory partly colloquial, exhaust the au- 
thor’s knowledge relative to Robert Greene. 
The period of the first Duke and Duchess of 
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Newcastle next serves Mr. Jeaffreson as an 
occasion for a sheet of compilatiun ; and by 
means of Mrs. Behn and her works the narra- 
tive is further expanded. The lite of Daniel 
De Foe may be described as the triumph of 
the first volume. It enables the author to 
communicate to the world his violent political 
feelings, which run turbidly in favour of liberty, 
and carry his sentences away beyond the con- 
fines of sense and grammar. ‘The facts are 
vague, the style is that of an author duly 
conscious that “the bookseller iserying forcopy.” 
This appears in the following extract :— 

“At twenty-one years he dipped his pen in 
the ink, and sat down to do battle. 

“This was in 1682; Richard Steele and 
Addison (Spectator & Co.) were respectively 
about eleven and ten years of age. 

“Tn 1685, Charles II. died. By this event 
De Foe was doubtless not a little affected. 

“Tis June 1685. King James and non-resis- 
tance have scarcely been preached up in the 
London pulpits, when the Duke of Monmouth 
lands at Lyme, in Dorsetshire. In the Duke's 
army is Daniel Foe. Any thing to throw 
down the enemies of religious liberty.” 

After a few pages of such mingled epitome 
and comment, the critic rises to the height of 
nonsense, and proposes the following toast or 
sentiment to the memory of De Foe :—“ The 
man who, when a beardless youth, saw the 
truth and fearlessly declared it—who risked his 
life for what he felt to be his duty—who 
fought zealously, and without fainting, for 
freedom, and was, without doubt, an instrument 
in the hands of Providence for the preservation 
of our national religion ; for in those days of 
peril, when the weight of a feather would at 
times have turned the balance in favour of 
Romanism, Protestantism was guarded not by 
the Anglican priesthood (for they betrayed her), 
but by the great champions of spiritual treedom, 
the nonconformists ;—the man who laboured 
effectually in consolidating the sister countries 
of England and Scotland—who was the cause 
of innumerable social reforms, amongst which 
the removal of the abuses of the sanctuary at 
Whitefriars (Alsatia) and the Mint may be 
mentioned—who raised his voice against the 
cruelties of slavery, devised schemes for the 
amelioration of the poor, and continually urged 
that woman, so formed by nature to elevate man, 
should be raised from the depths of ignorance, 
which was her lot in most cases :—the man who 
tried so many fields of literature and gained 
distinction in them all—he who, honourable, 
single-hearted, fierce in the day of battle, was 
worthy the regard and confidence of Zngland’s 
last great king, William III, was Daniel De 
Foe, gentleman.” 
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When the reader has recovered breath from 
this verbal tornado, he will be of opinion that 
Mr. Jeaffreson is quite right in his statement, 
that “not many imsights do we get into De 
Foe’s life.” To a question which the writer pro- 
poses—* For what is the English novel indebted 
to De Foe?” he makes answer in what he 
terms “ a few words and with great precision.” 
“ De Foe brought into the domain of imagina- 
tive prose-writing, graphic description of scenes, 
events, and mental emotions, and quick-pointed 
conversation.” 

Coujectures about Mrs. Marley, and “ the 
names of her best-known productions,” advance 
the volume five pages, and display the author's 
deductive plan. ‘“ The present historian cannot 
state positively in what year the lady was 
born. Perhaps she intended there should be 
somewhat of mystery on the point ; ladies have 
been known to object of having their ages 
made common talk. But, as Swift mentioned 
her in his journal to Stella as‘ about forty’ 
in the January of 1712, we can, in this case, 
make a tolerably accurate guess.” 

Thus much is, however, clear respecting the 
father of the lady. “He was governor of 
Guernsey or”—somewhere else—“one of the 
small islands thereabouts.” What Gibbon says, 
and Mr. Thackeray observes, respecting “the 
Father of the English novel,” we next learn ; and 
are indebted to the author for a pleasant por- 
trait of Henry Fielding, as “a babe puling in 
his long clothes when Jonathan Swift, Alex- 
ander Pope, Richard Steele, and Joseph Ad- 
dison were in the prime of their days, between 
thirty-five aud forty years of age.” For a 
notice of Samuel Richardson “ we cannot be far 
wrong in conjecturing,” that Mr. Jeaffreson has 
consulted the Ldinburgh Review for Oct. 1804. 
With many parts of that article, we observe, 
the author agrees, though he draws upon him- 
self, and desires the reader to accept, a serious 
amount of imagination. 

The Edinburgh Review gives a matter-of-fact 
account of the question caused by the appear- 
ance of Pamela. Mr. Jeaffreson gives the same 
account, only generalizing each fact ; putting in 
picturesque epithets, and varnishing and gild- 
ing the plain substance. “Dr. Sherlock re- 
commended Pamela from the pulpit,” says the 
Edinburgh. The Jeaffresonian version has— 
“divines of the most distinguished position 
recommend Pamela from the pulpit.” In the 
Edinburgh it is stated :—* Its success was not 
less brilliant in the world of fashion.” “ Even at 
Ranelagh,” says Mrs. Barbauld, “it was usual 
for the ladies to hold up the volumes to one 
another, to shew they had got the book that 
every one was talking of.” And what will 


appear still more extraordinary, one gentleman 
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declares, “ that he will give it to his son as soon 
as he can read, that he may have an early im- 
pression of virtue.” Mr. Jeaffreson thus tele- 
graphs and improves thecircumstance :—“ Grave 
fathers placed it with tearful eyes in the hands 
of their sons. The ladies were in raptuves ; in 
the hall, in the park, at Ranelagh, they were 
in the habit of holding the volumes up to one 
another, to show that they were not behind- 
hand in the fashion.” 

To labour with Mr. Jeaffreson through the 
remaining pages of his first volume would be 
equally unprofitable. From the examples al- 
ready given, the reader will easily infer how 
such a writer would multiply quotation and 
conjecture, would avail himself of every literary 
shift, cover a good deal of space with lists of 
forgotten books, and struggle on to conceal the 
little he knows about the lives or the works of 
Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith, or Godwin. Mrs. 
Inchbald serves the author as a base upon 
which he erects opinions more or less connected 
with the drama, the industry of women, and 
the happiness of Suffolk farmers. Mary Wol- 
stancroft, though not known as the authoress of 
a romance, obtains the author’s regard as lead- 
ing a romantic life, and cohabiting with the 
author of Caleb Williams ; while upon the 
author of Vathek Mr. Jeaffreson expends so 
much scorn—chiefly because be lived at Fonthill 
Abbey, and accordingly deserved the doom of 
Dives—that we are bound to imagine the author 
of Novels and Novelists has, on one occasion, 
been turned away from the late Mr. Beckford’s 
gate, and is therefore full of literary sores. 

The second volume includes no less than 
eighty novelists, from Ann Radcliffe to Miss 
Yonge. Notices varying from three pages to 
six and a half lines are the chief characteristics 
of the volume. When encyclopedias are silent, 
and biographers do not exist, Mr. Jeaffreson in 
general reserves his information, and tantalizes 
his readers with a page, half a page, or only a 
few lines of type. Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Miss Yonge, Miss Power, Miss Bunbury, Mrs. 
Bray, Miss Jewsbury, and Mrs. Marsh, are thus 
scurvily treated. Mr. Jeaffreson has apparently 
been able as yet to discover nothing very 
piquant respecting them, and public curiosity 
for the present cannot be satisfied. With other 
writers we are unhappy to say this is not the 
case. The author has hunted up old stories, 
forgotten scandal, here and there an idle remark 
that may pain the living, though it cannot dis- 
turb the “splendid calm” of the dead. Who 
will read obscure notices upon such men as Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? Who cares for the opinion which 
a Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson is pleased to express 
upon the character of Sir Walter Scott ? 
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He gave the people of his best; 
His worst he kept, his best he gave. 
Our curse upon the clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest. 


As an example of little virulence we print 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s opinion— 


It is difficult to form a correct estimate of Sir Walter 
Scott. The man was a mass of contradictions; the 
writer incalculably great, though his achievements 
too often provoke censure. In politics he was a nar- 
row bigot of a party whose principles were prejudices, 
and whose zeal was a jcalous hate of all opponents; 
yet he was a benevolent and philanthropic man. His- 
tory was the study he especially cultivated, but he 
persisted in reading it only one way—that, namely, 
which accorded with the sentiments which he had im- 
bibed in the nursery from ballads and border legends, 
Even when he was compelled to surrender his dogmas 
before an array of facts, he had not the courage to 
silence the whisperings of old associations of thought, 
and boldly to declare the truth. He declined to write 
a biography of Queen Mary of Scotland, “ because his 
opinion was contrary to his feelings.” What a striking 
form of intellectual cowardice and dishonesty! and 

et he was truthful and of a high courage! Ere he 
lisped, he was a Jacobite; and when he became the 
enthusiastic worshipper of George IV., he salved the 
wounds of his politico-romantic faith by continual 
assertions, that that monarch acquired a title, de jure, 
on the death of the pitiable Cardinal of York. Such 
a man, of course, never learnt the great lessons of the 
past. He was an antiquarian so far as his imagination 
would allow him to be; war songs, stories of the feuds, 
olden ruins, armour, medizval architecture, costumes, 
social customs—with all these he had an uncommon 
acquaintance; but he was as much at fault when de- 
scribing the life, the vital needs, and the longings of 
the remote ages in which he placed the scenes of many 
of his novels, as he was when he discussed the charac- 
ter and tendency of the French in “ Paul's Letters ” and 
“The Life of Napoleon,” or when he poured forth 
Tory jargon for the last time on the Jedburgh hust- 
ings. He was widely but not well read; and he often 
acknowledged it with grief. Of judgment, the logical 
faculty, the capacity of mastering a wide range of 
thought, and the power of following out a chain of 
reasoning to its end, he was utterly devoid. He was 
a superficial thinker; and though he was endowed with 
an ever active imagination, a lively brain, and a more 
than common share of nervous irritability, he altogether 
lacked earnestness of thought. 


Scott indeed had—what great man has not /— 
frailties ; but is Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson exactly 
the person to draw them from their “ dread 
abode ?” 

From the above extract our readers may judge 
that it is not difficult to form a correct estimate 
of Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson. After observing 
that Sir Walter Scott “was utterly devoid of 
the capacity of mastering a wide range of 
thought,” it could scarcely have occurred to 
any unconfused writer to place it upon record 
that “he was a superficial thinker,” and still 
less to note that “ he altogether lacked earnest- 
ness of thought.” The sentimerts of the author 
are in accordance with his style, That, it will 
be seen, is a mass of blunders. The hostility 
which, with one exception, he exhibits towards 
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authors of rank and eminence, we are charitably 
disposed to attribute to an imperfect education, 
stimulated by an envious temper. 

The circulation of Crewe Rise was, doubtless, 
small ; and the author, in the spasms of disap- 
pointment, conceived a bold and desperate 
ambition. He determined to write down the 
greatest novelists of the day. He has done his 
worst, which is one kind of success ; but in no 
other respect can it be said that he has suc- 
ceeded. 

But Mr. Jeaffreson is not only confident in 
nonsense, and very ignorantly read ; his pre- 
sumption occasionally takes the form of 
impiety, as in the following daring sentence, 
which he discharges against Sir Walter Scott : 
“In 1822, when he was overtasking his brain 
to get money to fit his palace with, God 
punished his sin by visiting him with an 
attack of apoplexy—this circumstance should 
be remembered!” As a contrast to this coun- 
terfeit, “ Monk” Lewis is next portrayed. In 
his case, Mr. Jeaffreson is shocked that Provi- 
dence should be introduced as having any 
thing disagreeable to do; the “Monk” and 
the author being particular friends. As if, 
he elegantly observes, “ Providence and the 
‘Monk’ had for many years been having a 
neck-and-neck race!” Monk Lewis was “the 
writer of one of the most immoral and obscene 
books of our literature,” but “aman of what 
is ordinarily called a pure life, and who 
unquestionably was a philanthropist.” 

Theodore Hook is then, what the author 
terms, “ considered,” and abused for his connec- 
tion with the John Bull. Apparently, in 
consequence of that circumstance, he wrote 
bad novels, and lived and died disreputably. 
The author allows that “the tone he has 
adopted lays him open to the reproach of for- 
getting the artist, in his anxiety to pass judg- 
ment on the man.” “ Hook, as a novelist, did 
nothing for his art ; if he influenced it at all, 
his influence was an unhealthy one.” He was, 
in fact, “a Conservative,” and therefore may be 
removed at once; Mr. Jeaffreson has “con- 
sidered him!” Then little Miss Mitford and 
her papa, as “seen one day, towards the end of 
the last century, wending a leisurely way” to 
the lottery-office, compose a really affecting 
pair, and are apparently in the author's best 
style. , 

Upon Miss Mitford he remarks, “It has been 
said, with much propriety, that she is a prose 
Cowper without his gloom or bitterness ;” and 
that appropriate remark he caps with a mild 
observation of his own, “In the same way she 
might be termed a prose Crabbe without his 
harshness and sternness.” Lady Blessington 
aud her parties furnish the author with an 
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excellent opportunity for the indulgence of 
spite. Mr. Jeaffreson describes the society 
from the street :— 


There were to be seen the boon spirits of the retiring 
generation; Hook reeling and staggering into the 

ave, Henry Luttrell ever ready to retort, George 

olman the younger, James Smith with his gouty feet 
in slippers, resting on crutches, watchful and listening 
in the glittering crowd, which ever and again brightened 
with a mot extorted from him by an acute twinge of 
his malady, and the scholarly Lord Strangford. The 
most famous and powerful of our statesmen and lawyers 
too would mingle in the scene; the grand old Duke, 
courteous to alll and calmly observant, and strikingly 
cordial to Count D’Orsay, the only artist who painted 
him like a gentleman; Lord Abinger; Lord Durham; 
Lord Lyndhurst, whose grand old age permits him 
still to be the most forcible if not the most accomplished 
orator of the House of Peers; Lord Brougham, whose 
vigorous intellect is at this day unaffected by the 
sufferings of his decayed frame; and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. And amongst the poets of renown, and 
politicians who had grown grey in success, were viewed 
the youthful, or at least comparatively unknown, 
aspirants for the high honours in letters and state- 
craft and the fine arts—Dickens (already celebrated) ; 
Thackeray, slightly embittered perhaps by his long 
tenure of obscurity ; Bulwer, smarting under the in- 
sults of newspaper critics, who represented him as 
compounded of pedant, fop, and scoundrel; the 
younger Disraeli fresh from the failure of his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons; Nicholas Parker 

illis, overdressed, insinuating, and not to be daunt- 
ed, taking notes of the dresses, attitudes, and words 
of the celebrities present,—notes soon to be dished 
up, with scandalous allusions and impertinences, for 
sale in America; Lawrence and Landseer; Albert 
Smith, handsome, genial, and natural, notwithstand- 
ing his affectations, giving offence on all sides, but 
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pleased himself and anxious to please others, highly 
esteemed by his hostess for his inexhaustible stories 
of pleasantry, and admired for his manly virtues as 
much as for his many accomplishments. And in the 
later years of the Gore House festivities, a constant 
and deeply obliged guest was a small man of middle 
age, thin, meagre, and wiry, witha swarthy and 
sallow face, of which the large aquiline nose, the 
heavy and corrugated brows, and the sinister expres- 
sion of the eyes, were the prominent characteristics, 
Silent, self-absorbed, a conspirator by instinct, with- 
out a sentiment save love of self, cold and perfidious, 
thie was the man whose life had been one continued 
mutiny against law and order; who in 1831 narrowly 
escaped death in his attempt to establish a republic on 
the ruins of the Papal power; who a few years subse- 
quent to that abortive attempt essayed the overthrow 
of Louis Philippe, which offence was pardoned on the 
ground of his imputed mentalimbecility; whorepaid this 
clemency by as ill-advised and contemptible a descent 
on Boulogne, for which act of unprincipled folly he was 
for five years imprisoned in the fortress of Ham, not 
sent to ish on an African swamp ; and who, escaping 
from that prison in the disguise of a stone mason, 
reached England, was nurtured, cherished, and, sup- 
ported by the Count D’Orsay and Lady Blessington, 
was by the instrumentality of the former mainly 
advanced to the presidency of the French Republic, 
and since attaining that high position has proved 
himself truly a Prince by his gratitude to the friends 
of his adversity, and his respect for oaths—and an 
Emperor by the services he has rendered to liberty. 


The author’s manner of “considering” Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Disraeli, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and the heap of great and little men 
and women novelists of the time, we cannot 
dilate upon. By this time the reader has 
doubtless had enough of Mr. Jeaffreson—his 
sentiments, &e. 
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WHEN the imperial régime was established in 
France, and necessarily made repressive, it was 
predicted by its enemies that it would have the 
effect of extinguishing literature, or at least of 
causing it to cast only a dim and fitful light. 
At first, it must be confessed, the sinister pre- 
diction seemed likely to be verified ; very few 
works having been published, and the few being 
of no great value. But during the last two 


years a wonderful change has taken place: 
authors of repute have resumed the pen ; men 
whose chosen career was politics, and who were 
set aside in the political arena by the accession 


- of a government to whose principles they were 


hostile, have sought solace in literature for 
their “ vocation gone ;” many new candidates 
for renown have appeared, and some of them 
give promise of attaining greatness. In a word, 
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French literature has resumed its pristine 
vigour, and seems not unlikely to produce even 
more than its accustomed splendour. 

The re-establishment of the Bonaparte family 
on the throne of France, has naturally turned 
public interest towards such of its members as, 
on its first extraordinary elevation, played a 
distinguished part. This interest has been 
partly gratified by the memoirs of King Joseph, 
by those of Marmont, and by other works re- 
cently published: but now we have another 
contribution to it, in the shape of two goodly 
volumes of Mémoires et Correspondance du 
Prince Eugene (Messrs. Michel Levy, péres). 
Prince Eugtne was the son of Napoleon's 
first wife by her first husband, the Vicomte 
Alexander Beauharnais—was made a prince and 
adopted by Napoleon shortly after the latter 
became emperor—and was in 1805 appointed 
viceroy of Italy. He, of course, owed all the 
extraordinary greatness he attained to his con- 
nection with Napoleon ; but he was not devoid 
of talent, was a good general, and was remark- 
able for extreme modesty and general amiable- 
ness of character; whilst his fidelity to his 
benefactor was beyond all praise: for Eugene 
in 1814, if he would have abandoned Napoleon, 
might have secured a crown for himself, but he 
preferred his honour to his interest. He has 
been called the Bayard of the imperial régime, 
and not unjustly ; for, like that hero, he was 
sans peur in the discharge of his military and 
public duties, though they were often arduous 
enough to intimidate any man, and he was 
sans reproche in his private relations, as son, 
husband, father, friend, and master. 

The two volumes before us open with his 
first introduction to Napoleon, and come down 
to the year 1806 ; they are consequently destined 
to be followed by others, seeing that Eugene’s 
political and military career was not ended 
until the overthrow of the Emperor. Great 
part of the memoirs and correspondence com- 
prised in these two volumes, refers of course to 
events which, being in the domain of history, 
are familiar to all: it presents many of those 
events in a new light, and contains details on 
others which historical students should not 
ignore. It comprises also not a little informa- 
tion of a private character respecting the great 
Emperor, which is really curious. Here, for 
example, is an account of the manner in which 
the hero became acquainted with his first wife, 
the good and amiable Josephine de Beauhar- 
nhais :— 

I (Eugéne) was the cause of his first interview with 
my mother. After the 13th Vendemiaire, an order of 
the day forbade under pain of death the inhabitants 
of Paris to preserve arms. I could not bear the idea 


of giving up the sword of my father, which he had 
rendered distinguished by honourable and brilliant 
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services. I conceived the hope of obtaining permission 
to retain this sword, and waited on General Bonaparte, 
who was then commander of Paris. The interview 
he accorded me was the more touching, as it revived in 
me the souvenir of the loss, still recent, which 1 had 
sustained. My emotion, and some intelligent answers 
which I gave to his questions, caused the general to 
desire to know my family, and he came the next day 
with the authorisation I had solicited. My mother 
thanked him with grace and sensibility. He asked 
permission to return to see me, and took more and 
more pleasure in the society of my mother. 


A marriage followed; but Eugéne admits 
that it caused him great pain, because “ it 
seemed to him profanation of the memory of 
his father.” 

Napoleon himself prepared the marriage, 
which in after years took place between Eugéne 
and the Princess Augusta of Bavaria. Strange 
to say, he did so without saying one single word 
to Eugéne, and, when it was definitely resolved 
on, this was the off-hand military manner in 
which he announced it :— 

Munich, 31st Dec. 1805. 

Covusin,—I have arrived at Munich: I have settled 

our marriage with the Princess Augusta, and it has 
boon published. This morning the princess paid me a 
visit, and I talked a long time with her. She is very 
pretty. I send you her portrait on a teacup, but she is 
much better. 

Four days later the prince received a letter, 
ordering him to leave Italy immediately for 
Munich to be married. Not content with ar- 
ranging the wedding, Napoleon wrote letters of 
advice to his new daughter-in-law ; and one of 
them, replying to an announcement of her 
being in an “ interesting situation,” contains 
this singular passage :— 

Take care of yourself in your poms state, and try 
not to give us a daughter. I will give you a recipe by 
which you may do that, but you won’t believe me; it 
is—to drink every day a little pure wine! 

The “ Memoirs” are edited by M. du Casse, 
who so ably performed the same task for those 
of King Joseph, and are published in superior 
style by Messrs. Michel Levy, péres. 

The same publishers have brought out the 
first part of what appears destined to be one of 
not the least important of the literary produc- 
tions of modern France—a series of “studies,” 
to use the French word, by no less a personage 
than M. Villemain, on “a certain number of 
public men to whom Europe owes her indepen- 
dence and France her liberty ;” in other words, 
the modern statesmen and orators of: Europe 
and of France. The title this work is to bear 
is La Tribune Moderne, and the first volume of 
it, though large in size, is entirely occupied by 
a complete biography of M. de Chateaubriand. 
It is natural that that destiny-marked man 
should have been the first selected by the 
author ; for no one, not even Mirabeau, has 
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cast more éclat on the French tribune than he, 
and no one, either in the time of the great 
revolution, or in the thirty-six years that inter- 
vened between the two empires, ever more 
zealously and conscientiously laboured to estab- 
lish constitutional liberty. His speeches are 
models of parliamentary eloquence, broad and 
statesman-like in view, terse in argument, and 
as occasion required, persuasive or denuncia- 
tory; they descend with singular grace and 
ease to the merest humdrum matters of business, 
and they rise so high as to stir the heart as 
with atrumpet. His pamphlets and newspaper 
writings—he was a great journalist—are, taken 
altogether, as fine as any even in our language ; 
and they are all remarkable for fearless cour- 
age, lofty independence of character, and the 
very highest order of political sagacity. His 
career as minister of the crown was not long, 
but it was sufficient to give him practical know- 
ledge of the mighty difficulties and the weary- 
ing anxieties of those who govern their fellow- 
men; and it was marked by two events of 
immense importance, and which affected the 
destinies of France and the policy of Europe for 
years after; the intervention of France in 
Spain, on behalf of king Ferdinand, and the 
dissension between France and England, which 
arose from Mr. Canning’s opposition thereto. 
Apart, too, from his political and oratorical 
renown, the history of Chateaubriand is one 
which irresistibly attracts the attention: to him 
belongs the merit of having revived French 
letters, when from the excesses of the revolution, 
and the preoccupations of war, they seemed 
altogether dead ; to him the honour of having 
made, by a translation, our own Milton favour- 
ably known to the French ; to him the glory 
of having enriched his country’s literature with 
works that will never die. No man, again, 
ever experienced greater vicissitudes than he ; 
he had to flee from France to preserve his 
liberty, perhaps his life, and was for years in 
exile ; and he rose to be the chief minister of 
France, and her most illustrious tribune : often 
did he wander in the streets of London, ragged, 
penniless, and with naught but a wretched 
garret to call his home; and in those same 
streets, years after, he paraded in the stately 
pomp of an ambassador. And in addition to 
this, he had as many sentimental adventures as 
any man ; he mixed as much with the great and 
distinguished of the earth, and saw as much of 
the low as any; and he travelled farther and 
wider than most. With such rich and varied 
materials as his life affords, it would not be 
easy even for a dull writer to make a bad book ; 
and, of course, M. Villemain, who is one of the 
most splendid writers, one of the most profound 
thinkers, and one of the noblest characters of 


contemporary France, has produced a work 
full of excellence. Chateaubriand could never 
have hoped to have so distinguished a biogra- 
pher ; and France has reason to be proud that 
she has so many great men that one of them 
consents to write the history of another. 

The succeeding volumes are to treat, in addi- 
tion to noted Frenchmen, of countrymen of 
our own ; of Fox, of Canning, of Grey, and 
we presume also of Peel, and perchance, like- 
wise, of the eminent men who now shed lustre 
on the parliamentary arena. And it may be 
predicted that in them, as in the present 
volumes, readers will be sure to find high and 
lofty thought, a style of singular vivacity and 
grace, an ardent devotedness to those principles 
of constitutional liberty which make the gran- 
deur of England. It may, in fact, be said that, 
ofall the subjects the distinguished author could 
select, there is none on which Englishmen could 
more willingly wish him to discourse than that 
of the great parliamentary men whose oratory 
has moved the hearts of peoples, and whose 
counsels have affected the destinies of nations : 
for that subject was the theme of many of his 
most brilliant lectures as a professor, has been 
profoundly studied by him, and has been ren- 
dered familiar by his own experience as states- 
man and orator. 

From the memoirs of a hero and the orations 
of orators to considerations upon etiquette, may 
be the step from the sublime to the ridiculous ; 
but La Vie Elegante & Paris (Hachette), a de- 
scription of the modes and usages that prevail in 
tie high circles of Parisian society, and from the 
pen of acompetent authority, the Baron de Morte- 
mart-Boisse, who not only moves in the grand 
monde, but was the friend of the late Count 
d'Orsay, is by no means to be overlooked. Books 
about etiquette are extremely ridiculous to 
people who know what etiquette is; but they 
are almost always interesting, and in many cases 
highly useful, to people who do not. To that 
very large portion of the English community 
who visit Paris without ever shewing their 
noses in a private family, we doubt not that 
Baron Mortemart’s book will be peculiarly 
acceptable, from the view it gives of Parisian 
life in the higher circles; and we suspect that 
even many of our own “ good society,” to whom 
the salons of the Faubourg Saint Germain and 
the Chaussée d’Antin are readily thrown open, 
will not be sorry to consult it, in order that 
they may learn in what respects the bienséances 
of Paris differ from those of London. The 
book is not a mere collection of dry rules 
—“Do this,” “Don’t do that:” but it is 
adorned with many sparkling anecdotes and 
illustrations. On the whole, it appears to us 
tolerably complete, though on some points the 
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instructions are perhaps not quite so detailed as 
they might be, and on two or three others they 
are altogether wanting. The following little 
extract may be acceptable to some of our readers 
who pride themselves (and who does not ?) on the 
accuracy of their French pronunciation :— 

Good society has fashions of expressing itself which 
are sometimes peculiar. Thus in pronouncing proper 
names, the Prince de Talleyrand is called Yalran, 
Baron de Bezenval, Besval. In the names of the 
Dukes de Damas, Duras, Brancas, don’t pronounce 
thes. Call M. de Castries, Castre, Count de Soyce- 
court, Socour, Counts de Castellane and de Béarn, 
Castlane, Bear. 

Our author says that what distinguishes 
ladies of high rank in Paris is their simplicity 
in dress, and he declares that “some amongst 
them have £12,000 worth of diamonds which 
they only wear two or three times a year,” and 
“never dress except on extraordinary occa- 
sions.” He warns strangers that the females 
whom they see walking or driving about in 
“eccentric costumes of striking colours,” are 
not respectable. He gives these rules :— 

If ever you are in a closed carriage with a lady, you 
must on no account wear your hat. ‘That is only per- 
mitted in an open carriage. 

If an aged man be in the same carriage, give him 
the seat facing the horses; and, when an old man 
speaks to you standing in a room, always rise. 

If a lady of rank pays a visit to your wife or daughter, 
you must accompany her to her carriage; and, whilst 
the footman opens the door, you should offer your 
fore-arm to her, that she may lean on it. If you are 
intimate with her you may venture to give her the 
hand, and even aid her by taking her arm. 

On leaving the theatre do the same thing; but take 
special care not to touch the naked part of the arm or 
hand of a lady, still more so of a young lady. Asa 
general rule, the hand of a lady, even when it is gloved, 
should only be kept for a moment in yours. 

We might make even more amusing extracts 
from the book than the above. But we must 
continue. 

Our last number contained a review of the 
Niéces de Mazarin, by M. Amedée Renée. 
He has since, we find, published (chez Firmin 
Didot et C'.), another work entitled Madame 
de Montmorency. This lady was the niece 
of Marie de Medicis, and was married to the un- 
fortunate Duke de Montmorency, who perished 
by the axe of Richelieu. She was a perfect 
model of gentleness, devotedness, and piety ; 
and she loved her husband as man was seldom 
loved, and mourned him as few men have been 
mourned. Her career, like those of Mazarin’s 
nieces, to which it was anterior, was connected, 
more or less, with some of the great public 
events of her time; and the record of it is 
consequently both interesting and instructive. 
That career, M. Renée has narrated with all 
the art displayed in the WViéces de Mazarin, and 
his book seems destined to obtain almost, if not 
quite, as much success. 
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M. Arsétne Houssaye, who is very favourably 
known by various works on the brilliant, witty, 
immoral “good society” of Paris of the last 
century, has published (at Levys’) a work en- 
titled Le Roi Voltaire, which is making a great 
noise. It is undoubtedly a clear, readable 
book. It deals rather with Voltaire the man 
than with Voltaire the philosopher ; that is to 
say, it gives a sketch of his chequered yet 
splendid career, of his amours, his friendships 
and his enmities, of his scrapes, and misfortunes, 
and successes ; but enters not into an elaborate 
examination of those writings and of that philo- 
sophy which had such vast and astonishing 
influence on the destinies of modern France. To 
the studious man, therefore, this book will not 
supply the want that has long been felt of a 
good biography of Voltaire, and which it is 
discreditable to French literature not to have 
satisfied ; but he can read it with pleasure never- 
theless, and perhaps not without edification : 
whilst to the ordinary public it will possess all 
the charm of one of Walter Scott's novels, 
because it relates, with great graphic power, 
the strange adventures of one of the most ex- 
traordinary men who ever appeared, and draws 
a faithful picture of the splendidly intellectual 
and singularly vicious society in which he lived 
and moved and had his being. The parts of 
the book which are the least laboured are infi- 
nitely the best ; for there M. Houssaye is him- 
self vivacious, spirituel, fascinating ; but when 
he tries to be profound he is stilted, frothy, or 
nonsensical. His introduction isa really curious 
specimen of this latter fault :-—— 

“In those times there was a king who was 
called Voltaire. 

“ His kingdom had neither beginning nor 
end. 

“He succeeded Louis XIV., and transmitted 
his sceptre to Napoleon. 

“He was consecrated king of the human 
mind at the court of Prussia, by his brother 
Frederick IL., in that beautiful Germany where 
Goethe wrote: ‘After having given birth to 
Voltaire, nature took repose.’ 

“ He was crowned at the Tuileries in the hall 
of the tragic theme. 

“ His ministers were all great men, and were 
named Diderot, d'Alembert, Buffon, Helvetius, 
Turgot, Condorcet. 

“He had for allies the Empress of Russia, 
Pope Clement XIV., the King of Prussia, the 
King of Denmark, the King of Sweden, all sorts 
of royalty—without country, the Marquise de 
Pompadour, a Queen by the left hand. 

“ His queen by the left hand—another Mar- 
quise—was a woman who was three times a 
woman by beauty, by wit, and by perversity. I 
have named the Marquise du Chatelet. 
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“He had for enemies, I speak not of the 
infinitely littlkeh—Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
M. de Voltaire, that M. de Voltaire who was 
not indignant at the division of Poland, who 
was a gentleman of the chamber to Louis XV., 
but not a gentleman of Christ!” 

And M. Houssaye goes on jingling in the 
same way for a couple of pages more, and is so 
pleased with the sounds that he perceives not 
that some of his assertions are absolutely false, 
and others exceedingly silly. 

Etudes Littéraires et Historiques, (Didier 
& Co.) by the Baron de Barante, is a 
collection of essays on various important sub- 
jects:—“ The Memoirs of Mathieu Molé,” 
the “Monarchical Establishment of Louis 
XIV.,” the “ Policy of Fénélon,” the “ History 
of France in the Eighteenth Century,” the 
“Declarations of the Rights of Maa,” the 
“History of Equality in France,” on 
“ Sovereignty,” and on “ Universal Suffrage :” 
also of essays by distinguished persons of 
different countries ; Bossuet—Schiller—Otway 
—Thomson—General Foy—M. de Salvandy— 
Thiers—Guizot—and some others) M. de 
Barante has gained himself no mean reputation 
as historian and statesman; and any work 
from his pen is therefore sure to receive respect- 
ful attention. The various treatises of which 
the two volumes before us consist, are remark- 
able for the profound knowledge of the subjects 
discussed which they manifest, for the impar- 
tial weighing of authorities, and for the 
sagacity of the conclusions arrived at. 

Another member of the French Academy, 
M. Patin, who is also a professor of the faculty 
of letters in Paris, gives us four volumes of 
Etudes sur les Tragiques Grecs (Hachette & 
Co.) These Etudes, without containing any thing 
that is brilliantly new, display great research 
and critical acumen, and may be consulted with 
profit by the admirers of Greek literature. 

Of all the modern writers on_ political 
economy of the continent, none stands so high 
as M. Michel Chevalier. His works form a 
component part of the literature of that great 
subject, and are alike guides to statesmen and 
manuals to students. Under the title Cours 
@ Economie Politique, he has just published at 
Capelle’s a volume consisting of lectures de- 
livered by him at the College de France, of 
which he is one of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors. The lectures are twenty-seven in 
number, and treat of “the means of convey- 
ance as regards cheapness,” the “ participation 
of government in public works,” the “ corpora- 
tion of companies in such works,” the “en- 
couragement to be given to commercial 
undertakings of public ability, and the guaran- 
teeing of interest to them,” the “employment of 
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the army in public works, in agriculture, and 
in manufactures,” and “cheapness.” On all 
these subjects M. Michel Chevalier pours forth 
lavishly the rich stores of his reading and ex- 
perience ; and the consequence is, that on every 
one we find a mass of “ facts” that we shoul 
perhaps seek for in vain elsewhere. His man- 
ner of exposition is singularly simple, clear, 
limpid. His views are always profound and 
sometimes new; and he supports them with 
great argumentative power—not unfrequently, 
too, enlivens them by flashes of brilliant wit. 
The lectures on “cheapness” (le bon marché) 
form certainly the most complete treatise on 
the question that has ever been published in 
any language ; and, had its author's reputation 
not been made long before, it alone would have 
gained him durable renown. The technical 
definition of cheapness—the causes of it—the 
tendency of modern manufactures to create it— 
the manner in which the prices of raw materials 
and machinery affect it—the importance of 
universal competition to it—the influence 
which intermediaries have on it—the necessity 
of maintaining and increasing it, and how that 
can be done—such are some of the leading 
points developed in this able essay. In 
England the great questions relative to com- 
mercial policy are set at rest for the present 
at least ; but it will be seen that many of the 
matters treated in the volume before us 
concern us very nearly indeed. “ Cheapness,” 
for example, is one which presses itself on the 
attention of statesmen and journalists, and of 
all who take interest in the welfare of our 
hundreds of thousands of toiling countrymen ; 
and the “employment of the army in public 
works and agriculture,” is a matter of peculiar 
importance to us at a moment at which we 
have to deal with the re-organization of the re- 
volted army of Bengal. We doubt not, there- 
fore, that M. Chevalier’s book will be eagerly 
read by the more intelligent classes of the 
country, and we think that some publisher 
would do well to bring out a translation of it. 
We now arrive at a number of books belong- 
ing to the category of light literature. Of those 
published by Messrs. Hachette we notice a pretty 
tale of Madrid, called Militona, by Theophile 
Gautier ; an affecting narrative, Un Mariage en 
Province, by Madame Leonie d'Aunet ; two 
tales by Madame Charles Reybaud, Le Cadet 
de Cololriéres and La Derniére Bohemienne, both 
interesting ; and Maurice de Treuil, by Amedée 
Achaud, one of the most admired young writers 
of the day. We likewise find, under the title 
of Un peu Partout, a series of sparkling papers 
by M. Felix Mornand, a journalist of repute, 
giving accounts of visits to Italy, Germany, 
Algeria, Morocco, and other places. Amongst 
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Messrs Levy’s works we notice, first of all, a 
new one by Count Alfred de Bréhat, Scénes de 
la Vie Contemporaine. This consists of five 
tales, “ Ellen”—she is a poor English girl cast 
away in Brittany ; “La Pennére de Trelevern,” 
a picture of Breton life; “Johannes Klauss,” 
a wild German story ; “Leopold de Kernys,” 
and “Le Secret de Franz,” scenes of Parisian 
life. Each tale is full of pathos, and the inci- 
dents of some are extraordinary and exciting. 
The various characters are drawn with conside- 
rable power, but without the slightest exaggera- 
tion. We find alsoa work called De Delhi 
a Cawnpore, professing to be a journal, kept by 
an English lady of the name of Hornsteet, of 
the horrible hardships she and the English en- 
dured in the insurrection of Bengal. We strongly 
doubt whether Mrs. Hornsteet ever existed, 
and certainly her name does not look quite 
English ; but the narrative put forth as by her 
is full of fearful interest, and contains nothing 
but what may have happened to some one or 
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more of our unfortunate countrypeople. Lastly, 
we will mention Recits de Kabylie, by Emile 
Carrey, a spirited account of the campaign of 
the French in Kabylia in 1857. 

Perhaps one of the most pleasing things in 
literature is to see good books attaining a 
second edition. Amongst those that have done 
so lately in Paris, we remark the learned and 
well-written history of Z’£glise et 0 Empire 
Romain au IV. Siecle, by Prince Albert de 
Broglie (Didier & Co.); M. Guizot’s most 
excellent treatise on Sir Robert Peel (Didier & 
Co.), which has been translated into English ; 
Count de Marcellus’s extremely interesting, but 
perhaps not altogether exact, Souvenirs Diplo- 
matiques (Levy); Mme. d’Aunet’s striking 
account of her daring Voyage d'une Femme au 
Spitzbergen (Hachette); and lastly a reprint, 
the first ever made in a separate form, of M. 
Thiers’s Histoire de Law (Levy), one of the 
earliest and most admired productions of his 
brilliant pen. 
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Tue self-complacency of mankind, if one of 
their most ridiculous, is nevertheless not one 
of their least pernicious, weaknesses. An ex- 
aggerated estimate of our own resources, or an 
undue depreciation of the resources of those 
who may at any future time become our ene- 
mies, has produced some of the most terrible 
catastrophes on record. The latest is our own 
Indian mutiny. This one fact, by itself, should 
be a warning to us for ever, against assuming 
too readily that nations are effete simply be- 
cause their ways are not our ways, and their 
gods not our gods. That the evil we allude to 
is one that grows with the growth of civilisa- 
tion, and strengthens with the strength of 
knowledge, is what we think few thoughtful 
men will be disposed to deny. We see so 
much effected by the sheer force of discovery, 
that we are apt to forget what has been done 
by the native vigour of the human organi- 
zation. In the smoke of the engine we lose 
the glitter of the sword ; and, because we are 
philosophers, grow oblivious of the fact that 
we are men. The application of these remarks 
to international transactions is this—that we 
must ever be on our guard against the fallacy 
that nations are either made or unmade by 
their institutions. In an age of bureaucracy 
‘tis a fallacy pre-eminently popular, and when- 
ever we encounter a people either unfit for, or 
unwilling to accept, institutions with which our 
own greatness is identified, we are far more 
fond than we ought to be of pronouncing them 


decrepit. The sooner the foreign policy of 
this country is purified of so dangerous a delu- 
sion the better, both for ourselves and Europe. 

The title of this article will have shown 
already to what end our remarks are tending. 
The condition of the Turkish empire is far from 
presenting that satisfactory appearance which 
all Englishmen had a right to anticipate. 
Her financial difficulties are not the most 
formidable evil with which she has to con- 
tend. A spirit of fanatic intolerance has, by 
some agency or other, been kindled against the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, which threatens 
the most deplorable impediments in the way 
of every species of reform. If we add to this, 
the internal dissensions by which she is now 
agitated, the smouldering fire of discontent 
which still underlies the principalities, and 
the rebellion of the Montenegrins, openly 
supported as it is by European powers; we 
may well ask ourselves for what purpose was 
the bloodshed of the Alma and Inkerman, of 
the Tchernaya and the Malakhoff? The people 
of this country know very well for what end 
they were ostensibly encountered. It was 
that Turkey might be really, as nominally, 
independent. We desired once for all to place 
the Ottoman empire in a position that would 
enable it, under ordinary circumstances, to dis- 
pense with extraneous assistance for the future. 
We desired that, if there existed all those 
abuses and grievances which theoretical criti- 
cism, or factious clamour, imputed to the govern- 
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ment of the Sultan, that it should be permitted 
at leisure to reform those evils, and be not 
forced into partial and premature concessions, 
under a menace of war as the penalty of refusal. 

Of this nature, we are sure, were the feelings 
under the influence of which the Russian war 
was so popular in this country four years ago. 
England believed in the recuperative energies 
of Turkey. The creed was no doubt of rapid 
growth, and was generated and fostered by the 
solid and continuous successes of the Turkish 
infantry against their powerful and disciplined 
opponent. By this broad fact our English 
common-sense was for the time convinced, 
The “sick man” wanted nothing but a little 
fresh air and exercise. Remove him from 
his musty account-books, and the creditors 
who were breaking his spirit, place him 
in the saddle with his cimeter by his side, 
and the giaour in his front, and the warrior 
of the Crescent was himself again. <A race 
like this, we intuitively felt, however back- 
ward in civilisation could not be hopelessly 
effete. Where neither physical prowess nor 
faith in tradition has disappeared, there are 
always the elements of a revival. Such were 
our feelings at the time, and well would it 
have been for this country had they never 
been allowed to change. But after the war 
was concluded, and the splendid exploits of the 
Turkish soldiery were no longer ringing in our 
ears, we gradually began to relapse into our 
ancient opinion of the Ottoman empire—how 
that it was incurable, that the civilisation of 
the West must every where be promulgated, 
and that its acceptance or rejection was a test 
of national vitality. This relapse, encouraged 
by interested parties, has now reached its 
climax. And it seems incumbent, therefore, 
upon all people interested in our foreign affairs, 
to ask themselves now, and once for all, what 
ought to be the policy of this country towards 
the Sultan? Before, however, proceeding to 
discuss the different questions which are now 
craving solution, we shall offer a few remarks 
on the attitude of the European Powers 
towards Turkey in 1854 and at the present 
moment. It is necessary to fathom the real 
intentions of all who have any right to inter- 
fere in the Turkish question ; and if we find 
any of their practices inconsistent with their 
professions, it is their fault and not ours. 

The Russian war, then, was undertaken for 
the independence of Turkey—to lighten her 
of the incubus of Russian ambition, to enable 
her to stand upright, and develop her energies 
according to her own nature. But to this end 
it was almost equally necessary that she should 
be placed in a position to dispense with the 
interference of the Western powers as well. Let 


us see, then, how this leading idea of the great 
Russian war has been carried out. 

Of Russia herself little need be said. 
She is ambitious and aggressive, but she 
is not insincere. She makes no disguise of 
her intentions. It was all very well in 
1856 to talk of Russia “frankly accepting the 
terms of the peace ”—to say that the young em- 
peror had abandoned the hereditary policy of 
his house, that his eyes were opened to its im- 
practicability, and that a new era had begun. 
These are mere political phrases, by which no 
one should be duped. The traditions of a cen- 
tury and a half are not readily abandoned by a 
nation ; least of all when their realisation has 
proceeded almost without a check. And even 
the first check, inflicted by the united efforts of 
the two greatest empires in the world, was al- 
most as flattering to the conquered as to the 
conquerors, If, then, the people of this country 
choose to imagine that, with the destruction of 
Sebastopol, the ambition of Russia was perma- 
nently diverted from its western channel, they 
must be content very soon to recognise in that 
opinion only another proof that foreign policy 
is not their forte. No doubt they will exclaim 
loudly against the duplicity of Russia. But 
had they had eyes to see, they might have seen. 
Russia veiled her mortification and her resolves 
behind a few courteous phrases, which imposed 
upon nobody but Englishmen. It is our honest 
opinion that, of all the parties to the present 
complication, Russia is the least to blame. Her 
game is tolerably open ; she is under no neces- 
sity to conceal it. But let us see what has been 
the conduct of those powers who undertook to 
compel her to relinquish it. Whether it now 
seems that England and France were really in 
earnest to secure the Sultan from aggression, or 
whether they were only striving which should 
have the firmest footing in his dominions, in 
order that, when the “sick man” yielded up the 
ghost, the stronger of the two might have the 
advantage in pillaging his house! 

When Prince Mentschicoff, in 1854, claimed 
the right to dictate to the Sultan certain con- 
cessions to be granted to Russia, he was only fol- 
lowing out the established policy of his govern- 
ment for 150 years before. But mark the follow- 
ing. The Sultan refused to accede to Mentschi- 
coff’s proposals because he believed in the honest 
support of the Western powers; and he agreed 
to declare war against Russia, because he relied 
on France and England to firmly fix him, for the 
future, on a vantage ground that would enable 
him effectually to carry out those social and po- 
litical reforms he had long meditated, and for 
the fulfilment of which perfect tranquillity and 
complete independence of action were required. 
He placed himself in the hands of France and 
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England as unreservedly as a duellist places 
himself in the hands of his seconds. It is pain- 
ful to reflect that he may even now be consider- 
ing if the result has justified his confidence. Yet 
we cannot but think it highly probable that, 
could the Sultan have foreseen in 1854, the 
humiliated position of Turkey in 1858, there 
would never have been a Crimean war ; that he 
would have acted on the long-established policy 
of the Porte ; that he would have temporarily 
submitted to Russia ; and, when his hour came, 
have fought her single-handed to regain the 
position he had lost. Such has ever been the 
history of Turkey and Russia. Russia chooses 
a weak moment to enforce an aggression. Tur- 
key for the time succumbs, but eventually 
wages a desperate and bloody war to regain 
her position. And the ability of Turkey to wage 
such a war in 1854, cannot be denied in face 
of the brilliant campaign of Omer Pasha, of 
Giurgevo and Oltenitza, of Silistria, of the 
Ingour, and of Kars. The efficiency of the 
Ottoman armies does not result from the same 
causes as that of European troops. Their dis- 
cipline is defective, and their subaltern officers 
too frequently inefficient. But the men are 
more active, more hardy, and more frugal than 
the French, and more sober and intelligent than 
the British. Their proverbial valour is un- 
changed, and their pride of race undiminished. 
Europe judged too hastily from the campaign of 
1829, when the Turkish military system was 
ina transition state, that the sword of the 
Crescent was no longer to be feared. But now 
that the new system is completed, and has won 
confidence by the events of 54, we may be 
certain that the Sultan, and his six millions* 
of gallant subjects, is not to be “crumpled 
up,” any more than his bellipotent enemy. But 
what we mean is, that to judge from the un- 
aided efforts of Turkey in the commencement 
of the last war, it was probably in her power 
to have maintained her independence single- 
handed ; and that, to judge from the position in 
which she is placed at present, it would have 
been far more satisfactory to herself had she 
done so. In that case she would have con- 
tinued to rank as a first-class sovereign power ; 
would have gained in self-respect, and the 
respect of her neighbours, what she might have 
chanced to lose in other ways; and as she 
could not have now found herself in a position 
of less security, so it is impossible she could 
have purchased it at the cost of more humilia- 
tion. 

We have already stated that there can be no 
doubt whatever that it was not the intention of 





* This only includes the Mussulman population of 
Turkey in Europe. 
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the people of this country to place our Turkish 
ally in his present unhappy predicament. We 
think our worst enemies can scarcely have the 
front to insinuate that our co-operation with 
Turkey was other than pure and single-minded. 
Whatever might have been the intentions of 
the British government during the reign of 
the Coalition, nobody can affect to disbelieve 
that for the last three years both the Government 
and the people of this country have been 
unanimous in their good wishes for the Sultan. 
To maintain the integrity of Turkey is the con- 
sistent policy of every British minister. But 
the moment that we look abroad from our own 
feelings and sympathies, we are driven to in- 
quire whether the same spirit has regulated the 
councils of our Ally as has undeniably presided 
over ourown? We are desirous of believing 
that the Emperor Napoleon, when after mature 
deliberation he resolved upon committing him- 
self to the chances of a Russian war, was really 
animated by that generous zeal for the oppressed, 
by which the people of this country supposed 
him to be inspired. Even if we had not that 
confidence in the generosity of his Imperial 
Majesty which Englishmen have cause to feel, 
it would be difficult to assign any other reason 
than we have given for his gallant and costly 
advocacy of Ottoman independence. To sup- 
pose that the torrents of blood and millions 
of treasure which that policy entailed, were 
squandered for the satisfaction of a political 
expediency, or the gratification of a personal 
pique, or for the sake of a brilliant pageant— 
for the éclat of creating a Duc de Malakhoff, or 
of constructing a Boulevard de Sebastopol—is 
as much an outrage on the common-sense of 
our imperial Ally, as a gross imputation on his 
political morality. Any explanation of his 
policy, founded on the existence of a selfish 
desire to promote French aggrandizement in the 


-East, is almost equally foreign to that estimate 


of the Emperor Napoleon’s character which all 
experience serves to confirm. To what, then, 
are we to attribute that remarkable change since 
1856, in the policy of his Majesty’s government 
towards Turkey? That the views of Russia 
upon the Turkish question are incompatible 
with the political independence of his Majesty 
the Sultan, a less clear-sighted politician than 
the Emperor Napoleon would perhaps be able 
to perceive. What, then, are we to augur 
from the similarity of views at present enter- 
tained by France, in 1854 the chivalrous 
advocate of Turkish independence, and Russia, 
the consistent promoter of Turkish subjuga- 
tion? We can only declare that we are totally 
at a loss to reconcile the equivocal position 
of the French government in 1858, with its 
distinct and intelligible attitude in 1854 ; but 
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we are willing to attribute the difficulty rather 
to our own obtuseness than to any incon- 
sistency of purpose on the part of our imperial 
Ally. Yet we must maintain, in our own 
justification, that the recent conduct of France 
in the East, has been such as to baffle the 
sagacity of any ordinary political observer. On 
as quaiien of Bolgrad, France supported 
Russia; on the question of the Isle of Ser- 
pents, France supported Russia ; on the ques- 
tion of the Principalities, France supports 
Russia ; and on the question of Montenegro, 
France is supporting Russia, and aiding the 
rebels. Nevertheless, we give his Imperial 
Majesty credit for the very best intentions. 

Those intentions, if honest, as we are willing 
to believe, are based on the theory of “ Inter- 
vention ;” and the theory of intervention is 
based on the alleged misgovernment of the 
Porte, which at present is supposed to display 
itself in the oppression ofits Christian subjects, 
its aggressive behaviour to Montenegro, and its 
mismanagement of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
Now, to say nothing of the fact, that were all 
these reasons as sound as they are alleged to be, 
they would not justify that Policy of Interven- 
tion, so contrary to the spirit of international 
law, but since 1840 forced upon Turkey by the 
Western powers. But let us examine these 
alleged grievances a little more carefully, and 
consider whether they have not rather been 
made for the sake of interference, than the 
interference for the sake of them. Bearing 
in mind, not less what is good for the well- 
being and integrity of the Turkish empire, 
than for the particular interests in each case 
involved ; it being postulated in limine, that 
the improvement of the south-east of Europe 
can only be effected through the Sultan’s 
government, and that any course of policy 
which tended to put that on one side, must 
eventually involve us in a war, to which both 
the interests of Europe, and the inclinations 
of this country, are equally opposed. 

In examining the results of the Policy 
of Intervention, it may not be inconveni- 
ent to adopt that division of the subject 
under which a plausible correspondent of a lead- 
ing Russo-Belgic journal has classed his own 
communications on the Turkish question.* 
We have little doubt that, wherever this policy 
cannot be shewn to be impolitic, it can be 
proved to be unjust. And that, in spite of the 

wishes of France and England, nothing 
since 1854 has been accomplished by them 
which advances the Turkish empire beyond 
the condition it occupied in 1829. Let us 
begin with the position of the Christians. 





* Le Nord, August 10, 11, 12, 1858. 


The correspondent of Ze Nord has drawn a 
lively picture of the present state of the 
Christian population in the East. The Turks, 
he says, treat them as slaves. They are worse 
off than the negroes of Carolina. The Chris- 
tians of Bosnia, in the petition they have pre- 
sented to the Porte, do not presume to ask for the 
enjoyment of any political rights. They merely 
beg for the security of their persons and proper- 
ties. The Turks, in fact, he says, conduct 
themselves as if the days of Solyman had 
returned. These representations may or may 
not be, to some extent, correct. But the ques- 
tion that will naturally arise in every think- 
ing man’s mind as he peruses them, is this: 
How is it that this state of things can have 
ensued under one of the most liberal and 
well-intentioned Sultans that Turkey has ever 
known, and during a period in which the 
counsels of one or other Christian power have 
invariably influenced his policy? “The state 
of things,” says our authority, “‘ peremptorily 
demands the intervention of the Christian 
powers.” But the Christian powers could 
scarcely “intervene” any further than they 
have done without totally destroying the in- 
dependence of the Turkish government, for 
the maintenance of which the Russian war was 
expressly undertaken. It may be worth while 
to consider therefore, Whether, as we cannot 
have more intervention, it might not be expe- 
dient to have less? And, seeing that the fruits 
of his present Majesty’s reign are so unequal to 
the promise of its commencement, and so in- 
ferior to the results obtained by his illustrious 
predecessor, to ascertain what element has now 
mingled with the party of Turkish progress, 
from which it was exempt in the reign of the 
Sultan Mahmoud. 

That courageous and enlightened Prince, 
although many of his decrees were opposed to 
the prejudices of his subjects, supported by all 
the strength which religious fanaticism can 
confer, succeeded in consummating his policy 
of Reform, and in stamping a new character on 
the Turkish government. In fifteen years he 
converted a generation from Barbarism to 
Civilisation. In process of time he had rallied 
round himself all the energy and vitality of 
the Ottoman people; while the remnants of 
the old generation, and admirers of the 
ancient system, obeyed while they muttered 
at his will, and respected though they dis- 
liked his vigour. He found the Christian a 
slave, and he left him a freeman ; and, under 
that vigilant and resolute sway, no disciple of 
the Prophet dared raise a hand against the sub- 
jects of the Cross. He found his army a horde 
of ungovernable Pretorians, and he left it 
rapidly maturing into the infantry of Oltenitza 
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and Giurgevo. Even the disastrous peace of 
Adrianople, springing from the short-sighted 
policy of this country, left him in a better posi- 
tion than his successor occupies at present, for it 
left him an independent sovereign. While his 
subjects felt this, their loyalty continued undi- 
minished. Their acquiescence in his measures, 
though it might be distasteful, was not dishon- 
ourable. They were obeying their lawful sove- 
reign. His measures, if mistaken, were obviously 
the results of patriotism, and not of fear ; and 
such as disapproved them, might still feel a 
glow of national pride in the kingly qualities 
by which they were dictated. Mahmoud was, 
at all events, a living proof that the Turkish 
race was not emasculate. He, and he alone, 
conceived and carried out his reforms. On his 
shoulders alone rested the welfare of the 
Turkish empire. He tolerated no Mayor of 
the palace in his court. Turk and Christian 
alike looked up to him as their liege lord ; 
and whatever was conceded to the other 
European powers was given as a free gift, 
and as a spontaneous offering upon the altar 
of Progress. 

With the death of this great man the régime 
of Intervention commenced. That it was in- 
evitable we neither assert nor deny ; but that 
it was most unfortunate in its results we are 
convinced. The youthful Abdul Medjid, acting 
under the advice of his father’s ministers, pro- 
mulgated in 1839 the famous khatti-cherif de 
Gulkhané, of which the principal objects 
were the following :—To assure to all the 
subjects of the Porte “perfect security of 
life, honour, and fortune”—to provide a 
regular system of assessing and collecting the 
taxes—to devise “an equally regular method 
of enlisting soldiers, and determining their 
period of service.” It is no secret that this 
celebrated measure was regarded with dislike 
by the representatives of the Western powers. 
lt was “ too liberal.” Lord Ponsonby, the 
British ambassador, was decidedly opposed to it ; 
but “ intervention” had not yet attained sufti- 
cient strength to impede its publication ; and the 
happy results which flowed from it, very soon 
proved that the Christian powers were not the 
best judges of what was conducive to the pro- 
sperity of Turkey. Then immediately com- 
menced a course of conduct on their part, 
which, whatever good intentions might have led 
to its adoption, has unquestionably defeated its 
own ends, and produced the most injurious re- 
sults upon the Sultan’s government. Seeing 
the success which attended the promulgation of 
the khatti-cherif, the Western powers, taking 
advantage of the Sultan’s youth, stepped in, 
and declared themselves the patrons of pro- 
gress, and the virtual authors of the measure 
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which shed so much lustre on the young sove- 
reign’s accession, 

A wide reaction against the new régime 
was the inevitable consequence. Turks of the 
old school immediately felt themselves absolved 
from obedience to the laws which emanated 
from the will of a foreigner; and the Chris- 
tians made no secret of their contempt for 
the Sultan’s protection, and their exclusive 
reliance upon another power. Thus the au- 
thority of the Turkish government was doubly 
weakened, and the antipathy between the 
Turkish and Christian subjects of the Porte 
unnecessarily augmented. For eighteen years 
this Policy of Intervention has been supreme, 
till the Turk now broods over every reform 
as a concession to the Christian; while the 
Christian regards every reform as a triumph 
over the Turk. Under these circumstances, it 
is useless to complain that the Turkish govern- 
ment no longer fulfils its promises of protection 
to the Christians. Incensed at what appears 
to them the vassalage of their sovereign, and 
attributing all his efforts in behalf of Christi- 
anity to the thraldom in which he is kept, the 
Turkish population seem inclined to take the 
law into their own hands. It is not impossible 
but that suspicions of a general design to ex- 
tirpate Mahomedanism by force, which stimu- 
lated the Indian mutiny, which provoked the 
massacre of Jeddah, and has spread, we are in- 
formed, through all the Mussulman tribes of 
Africa, may also be fermenting in the minds of 
our Turkish allies, and have played its part in 
the recent attack on Mr. Fonblanque. The 
Turkish government is not answerable for the 
present situation of the Christians ; but those’ 
Powers whose conduct, by awakening the jea- 
lousy of the Mahomedans, has rendered that 
government impotent, and arrayed and exaspe- 
rated against us the strongest passions of man- 
kind—pride, resentment, and patriotism. To 
denounce the present Sultan for not wielding 
with vigour a sceptre that we have snatched 
from his grasp; to chide him for the feeble 
exercise of an authority which we have done 
our utmost to bring into contempt ; to call on 
him to protect those whom we ourselves have 
taught to ridicule his protection ; is conduct so 
foolish and ungenerous as to demand exposure at 
any cost. The good intentions of the Sultan 
Abdul Medjid cannot be doubted, nor are we 
aware that any one professes to doubt them. 
That he is the most generous, the most liberal, 
and enlightened of sovereigns, his whole reign 
bears willing witness. Few Christian rulers 
have endeavoured to confer upon their subjects 
such social and political benefits as the Sultan 
Abdul Medjid upon the people of Turkey ; and, 
if we rightly comprehend the object of the 
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Russian war, it was undertaken to place him 
in a position to carry out those intentions of 
practical reform, unimpeded by the fanaticism 
which European intervention had kindled. 

But what, under the circumstances, has been 
the result of the War of ’54, and Peace of 56? 
Has it vindicated the independence, and 
strengthened the executive of Turkey, or has 
it ‘left that Government feeble, fluctuating, 
and confused, with an exasperated people to 
control, false friends and designing enemies to 
counteract, great financial difficulties to over- 
come, “aud with a position to meet at once com- 
plicated” and perilous in the extreme? The an- 
swer is obvious when we recall the events of the 
last two years, and remember that at this hour 
the Sultan cannot even be permitted to reduce a 
band of mountain robbers without a hostile 
demonstration from his friends. Has our im- 
perial Ally then departed from the principles 
of the alliance, upon which, as we have said, 
the Russian war was undertaken ? or is it pos- 
sible that he does not perceive how totally 
inconsistent with them is his present conduct ? 
Let us, for example, take this case of Monte- 
negro; for to prove that Montenegro is an 
integral portion of the Turkish empire re- 
quires but very brief examination of the facts 
of history. 

We do not consider it necessary to shew at 
what particular moment Montenegro was 
subjected to the Ottoman authority. It is a 
priori so exceedingly improbable that, at a time 
when the Turkish arms swept all before them 
to the gates of Vienna, the Montenegrins 
should have maintained their independence 
comparatively within gunshot of Constanti- 
nople, that the burden of proof must undoubt- 
edly be acknowledged to rest with the asser- 
tors of so Strange a proposition. “ What rights 
of sovereignty,” says the correspondent of Le 
Nord—whose logic and argument is the best 
we have seen in favour of the Policy of Inter- 
vention—“ What rights of sovereignty has 
the Porte ever exercised in Montenegro?” 
What rights of sovereignty we ask, in turn, 
were for many centuries exercised by the Scotch 
and English kings over the Highlanders? Such 
phrases are mere words. If they could pro- 
tect their Lowland subjects from the ravages 
of the mountaineers, it was all they aspired 
to effect. The taxes they could have col- 
lected there would not have repaid them for 
their trouble; and offences against life and 
property were just as well punished by their 
own chieftains as by the king’s officers. 
There is no temptation to exercise any fur- 
ther “rights of sovereignty” over such a 
people as the Highlanders were then, and 
the Montenegrins are now. It is not until 


civilisation has progressed a great deal farther 
than it has done at present in the south-east 
of Europe, that a district like Montenegro is 
reclaimed. But, in order to prove its in- 
dependence, it must be proved to have carried 
on wars and made treaties with the Sultan 
upon equal terms. But where, we would 
ask, is any evidence of either the one or the 
other? Till that can be produced, the advocates 
of this independence have, we repeat, no case. 
It is, of course, just conceivable that a small 
independent nation should exist within the 
boundaries of the Turkish empire, just as a 
portion of one English county is sometimes 
found situated in the heart of another. But 
then it is clear that any people laying claim to 
so anomalous a position, are bound to have in 
their possession the most stringent and incon- 
testable evidence of the fact. It is not the 
mere circumstance of their having lived in 
perpetual defiance of their suzerain that can 
entitle them to deny his jurisdiction. Conduct 
which merely proves them to be freebooters, 
cannot prove them to be independent. Rob Roy, 
who had never taken the oath of allegiance to 
the House of Hanover, had just as much 
reason to complain of the armies sent against 
him as the Montenegrins of the Turkish 
invasion. 

Although, however, we are of opinion that 
the negative arguments in favour of the Sul- 
tan’s suzerainty are sufficiently strong to 
establish it, we can adduce such positive 
evidence as is sufficient to place it beyond 
all controversy. In all the treaties of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries between 
the Turks and the Venetians, who then pos- 
sessed the province of Dalmatia, partially 
conterminous with Montenegro, the boundaries 
of the latter district were invariably arranged 
between Venice and the Sultan, the inhabitants 
themselves having no voice in the matter. Is 
it possible, in the face of such a fact as this, any 
longer to assert their “independence?” But 
this is not all. As a good specimen of the style 
in which the advocates of this fiction manipu- 
late the facts of history, we will compare the 
language of the writer, so often quoted on the 
treaty of Sistowa, with the veritable terms of 
the treaty itself :— 

“ Mais le traité de Sistow?” says the corre- 
spondent of Le Nord. 

“Eh bien! 1a encore, c'est en’ vain qu’on 
cherche a trouver quelque chose ressemblant & 
cette prétendue suzeraineté. Il est dit seule- 
ment dans le traité de Sistow que la Porte 
amnistie les Monténégrins. N’est-il pas ridi- 
cule de déduire de 1a un droit de suzeraineté? 
La Porte pouvait amnistier les Monténégrins 
qui se trouvaient sur le territoire ture, mais 
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elle ne pouvait aucunement accorder une am- 
nistie & tous les Monténégrins sur lesquels elle 
n’exergait aucun droit. Dans le méme traité, 
la Porte donne aussi amnistie aux Serviens 
ou Serbes. Done, selon la logique de I’Ost- 
deutsche-Post,la Porte pourrait demain prétendre 
au méme titre que pour le Monténégro, a la 
suzeraineté sur les deux millions de Serbes qui 
habitent l’Autriche, et regarder la Voivodie de 
Serbie et la Frontiére militaire, comme faisant 

rtie intégrante de lempire ottoman. Que 
dirait ? Ostdeutsche-Post si lon interprétait de la 
sorte le traité de Sistow? Evidemment tout 
Autrichien trouverait cela absurde. Pourquoi 
done |’Autriche trouve-t-elle mauvais que les 
Monténégrins refusent de reconnaitre ce droit 
ala Porte ?” 

That is to say, the “amnesty” here spoken of 
was only meant to extend to such of the 
Montenegrins as might be living in, let us say, 
Bulgaria or Roumelia, who would of course be 
so exceedingly numerous; and that to suppose 
it to have applied to Montenegro itself is ridicu- 
lous, because the Sultan had no authority over 
that country. A more striking example of what 
is called arguing in a circle than this latter 
proposition we have seldom met with. The 
writer first of all adduces the terms of the 
treaty of Sistowa to prove that the Sultan did 
not possess the right in question, and next 
pleads the want of such a right to prove the 
meaning of the terms. This is like arguing that 
a man is deaf, because he doesn’t hear what we 
say ; and then trying to prove that he doesn’t 
hear what we say, because he is deaf! But, to 
let that pass, what does the treaty really say 7— 

“Art. 1. Il y aura désormais une paix per- 
pétuelle et universelle, par terre, sur mer, et sur 
les riviéres, entre les deux empires, leurs sujets 
et vassaux, une amitié vraie et sincére, une 
union parfaite et étroite, une abolition et am- 
nistée pleine et générale de toutes les hostilités, 
Violences, et injures, commises dans le cours de 
cette guerre, par les deux puissances, ou par les 
sujets et vassaux de l'une, qui ont suivi le parti 
de l'autre ; et spécialment les habitants de 
toute condition du Montenégre, de la Bosnie, 
la Servie, la Vallachie, et la Moldavie, qui, en 
vertue de cette amnistée, pourront tous rentrer 
dans leurs anciennes demeures, possessions et 
droits quelconques, et en jouir paisiblement, 
sans étre jamais inquiétés, molestés, ni punis 
pour s'étre declarés contre leur propre souve- 
rain, ou pour avoir prété homage & la cour Im- 
périale et Royale.” 

We shall abstain from all comment upon the 
version of this paragraph which appears in the 
columns of Le Nord. It is enough to point 
out that the Montenegrins are here specially 
classed with the inhabitants of Bosnia, Servia, 
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Wallachia, and Moldavia, as “ vassals and sub- 
jects” of the Porte : that the Sultan is denomi- 
nated, ‘leur propre souverain :” and that the 
whole of the last sentence is utterly inconsis- 
tent with the strange hypothesis, that the 
Montenegrins meant are not the inhabitants of 
Montenegro, but accidental sojourners in other 
parts of the Turkish dominions. 

Of the treaty of Paris (1856) the same agree- 
able writer observes :— Ce n'est que dans les 
protocoles qu’on trouve la déclaration d’Aali- 
Pacha touchant le Monténégro, que la Porte 
regarde comme partie intégrante de l’empire 
ottoman, ajoutant toutefois que le gouvernement 
du Sultan n’a pas l intention de changer Vétat de 
choses actuel. Et c’est de cette déclaration que 
Yon conclut, les grandes puissances ayant 
garanti lintégrité de empire Ottoman, que 
ces puissances ont implicitement reconnu la 
souveraineté du Sultan sur le Monténégro! 
Quelle logique !” 

But the real “état de choses actuel” hav- 
ing now been discovered, the point of this 
sarcasm is lost. It having been declared in 
1791 that the Montenegrins were “ vassals and 
subjects” of the Porte, and the Sultan “their 
proper sovereign,” we are to be told that the 
declaration of the great powers to maintain the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire, was intended 
to deprive it.of seventy square miles of terri- 
tory, and 130,000 subjects. “ Quelle logique ! ” 

We have thought it right to expose the 
sophistries by which it has been sought to 
disintegrate the dominions of our ally. But in 
our Own opinion, were the ents of our 
opponents as sound as they are pretended to 
be, they would constitute no valid reason for 
the independence of Montenegro. The exis- 
tence of those petty ex-legal districts is repug- 
nant to the spirit of modern civilisation, and 
to the maintenance of good government. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that if Monte- 
negro were not already subject to the Porte, 
she ought to be. She merely takes advantage 
of the inaccessible nature of her strongholds 
to defy all authority, and to lead the life so 
feelingly described by the Latian chieftain in 
Virgil— 

“Canitiem galea premimus, semperque recentes 

Comportare juvat preedas, et vivere rapto.” 
This is what the Montenegrins have ever been, 
and ever will be, till fairly brought beneath 
the sway of a regular government. And if 
France, who is now their zealous protector, 
would wish to refresh her memory on the 
subject, let her visit in person the castle of 
Cettigni, on the gates of which are still bleach- 
ing the heads of those French officers, so 
treacherously murdered by the mountaineers 
in the reign of Napoleon the First. The truth 
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is, the intervention of France on behalf of these 
modern barbarians, whose horrible treatment of 
their prisoners appals Europe, is impolitic. It 
is hurtful to the pride, and injurious to the 
interests of Turkey, and is an unjust interference 
with her sovereign rights, to which Europe 
cannot continue to exhibit indifference, nor 
long observe neutrality. The day is past for 
nations to indulge in such freaks of chivalry and 
romance ; but if, under the specious plea of 
“national rights and national independence,” 
Governments are occasionally carried away by a 
feeling of enthusiasm in favour of bandits, it is as 
well to pause, and consider that when nations, 
not individuals, are concerned, such zeal should 
be chastened by reflections of a more cautious 
and calculating cast. 

On the question of the Principalities we can 
say nothing, as we are now going to press 
before the official account of the Convention is 
published. But thus much we may venture on 
predicting, that when the terms of it come to 
be examined, it will be found that the position 
of Turkey is not advanced beyond that which 
she occupied after the peace of Adrianople— 
that her interests have been sacrificed to a 
consistent ambition and an artful intrigue—and 
that the protection Turkey was entitled to 
expect from the Western powers has not been 
duly extended to her. But, whatever be the 
result, it is satisfactory to know that England 
has been true to her trust—that the restora- 
tion of the Sultan’s authority to that complete 
independence which belonged to it nineteen 
years ago, a withdrawal of support from the 
Montenegrin rebels, and a settlement of the 
Principalities on the system most favourable 
to the Turkish power, were the objects for 
which our representative contended: so that 
when those complications, which it is impossible 
to overlook and not easy to over-estimate, do 
arise—England at least will be free from respon- 
sibility to Europe. 

The Turkish Ceshtten is not one “ peculiarly 
French,” or “ iarly Russian ;” but it is 
essentially Turkish, and whether Turkey has car- 
ried her views or not at the recent convention, 
there is one point upon which all who deSire the 
integrity of the Turkish empire agree ; it is, 
that the time has arrived when the Sultan 


must “reign and govern,” free from the menace 


of a foreign minister. The notion of revising 
or regulating the internal affairs of Turkey, 
either by foreign force or foreign counsel, must 
be relinquished. The alliance between England 
and France is not intended as a union for the 
government of Turkey. In Turkey, for the last 
eighteen years, the system of intervention has 
been tried, and found wanting. Both Turk and 
Christian have retrograded under its influence ; 
and those who seek to prolong that system, must 
have either ceased to have the welfare of Turkey 
at heart, or they must have been smitten with 
a political blindness to which there is hardly 
any parallel in history. We complain that 
Turkey is too weak to hold her own in Europe. 
She asks only to be allowed to try. We put 
fetters on her limbs, and cry out that she 
cannot walk—ws speak of her sovereign as 
“the sick man,” yet persist in the diet which 
originally produced his sickness. We believe 
that Turkey is “sick” of nothing—but Inter- 
vention ; and the period approaches when the 
friends and the foes of Turkey must upon this 
point finally take up their positions. The 
former will, in our opinion, at once boldly 
proclaim their cardinal doctrine to be “ Non- 
intervention.” Pointing to the symptoms of 
vitality and energy which the Ottoman 
government displayed from 1825—1839, and 
to the gradual disappearance of those symptoms 
in the fifteen succeeding years, they will insist 
upon abandoning that policy to which the 
relapse is attributable. If it can be shown 
that the successes of the government of the 
Sultan Mahmoud had no connection with 
his political independence, and the failures of 
that of Abdul Medjid no connection with. 
the peculiar political position of Turkey since 
1840, they will then, and then only, confess 
themselves in the wrong. But, pending that 
impossible contingency, they will continue to 
protest temperately, but with unflinching firm- 
ness, against the continuance of that disastrous 
system; and decline, even to extremities, to 
countenance any pretensions on the part of the 
enemies of Turkey, either to specifically impose 
upon her a line of action repugnant to her in- 
terests, or to exact from her concessions injurious 
to her authority, and destructive of her Sove- 
reign Rights. 
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Tr is not without considerable, and we trust 
justifiable satisfaction, that we recall to our 
readers’ minds the concluding sentences of our 
latest political paper *—“ Such are the pro- 
spects of the campaign upon which the Conser- 
vative party in parliament and the Conservative 
public out of doors are once more about to enter. 
We sincerely believe they will continue to 
brighten every day, and on a future occasion 
we trust we may be able to congratulate them 
on a steady advance in the confidence of the 
nation at large.” referring on that occa- 
sion to understate our case rather than the 
reverse, we adopted a negative line of argu- 
ment throughout; drawing our auguries for 
the stability of Lord Derby’s administration, 
rather from inevitable political exigencies than 
from any more flattering sources. We might, 
indeed, even then have dwelt at length on 
much that gave promise of a brilliant and 
successful career; but we contented ourselves 
with the merest allusion to it. We refrained 
from doing more, principally for two reasons. 
The first we have already stated. We 
appreciate the strength of moderation. The 
second is, that although the present min- 
istry had by that time given unmistakable 
signs of superior administrative ability, it yet 
remained to be seen whether they would gain 
the confidence of the House of Commons. 
That House, though young, displayed none of 
the enthusiasm, though much of the froward- 
ness, of youth. A cabinet of undoubted ability 
has ere now failed to win the respect of a far 
less fastidious assembly. Under such circum- 
stances it was the duty of Conservative writers 
rather to clear away antecedent misconceptions 
—to break down inveterate prejudices—and to 
expose mendacious intrigues, than to eulogise 
particular measures. These would speak for 
themselves. To place political parties in such 
a light as that parliament and the public 
might, if they chose, see their true relations to 
each other and to the people, was then the 
business of the journalist. Thus much we en- 
deavoured to the best of our ability to effect. 
And though more remains to be done in the 
same direction, we are happy to say that slander 
has changed her ground, and tacitly confessed 
that the position she occupied some three 
months ago is no longer tenable. 

A few words, then, upon the one solitary 
charge which still continues to be urged against 
the Tory cabinet. It is said that, by their 
policy of the recent session, the Tories have 
“ abandoned their principles,”—hoc wno conela- 
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mant ore sophiste. It is rather a symptom of 
extremities when we upbraid an opponent for 
abandoning that, which we have always up to the 
present moment, denounced him for maintain- 
ing. But let that pass—let us see whether 
the fact itself be true. Now it is obvious that, 
if these charges are made with sincerity, they 
are made by persons who sincerely believe that 
the proper system for the Tories to pursue is a 
system of preservation : and that they are made 
at all implies, we must suppose, an opinion on 
the maker’s part, that such a system would be 
wrong. But if preservation is wrong, it is 
obvious that destruction must be right. For 
each party claims to be the party of improve- 
ment, and in what such improvement consists 
is entirely a matter of opinion. Our answer, 
then, to those who ask, What is a Conservative 
ministry going to conserve? naturally is, and 
What is a Whig ministry going to destroy? 
Why are our opponents silent? If they will 
not answer us, neither will we answer them. 
If the Whigs are not always bound to be de- 
stroying, neither are the Conservatives always 
bound to be conserving. The fact is, that Whigs 
and Tories, Destructives and Conservatives, are 
cross divisions, and that there is no earthly 
reason why a Whig should not be a sound 
Conservative, or a Tory a sincere Reformer. 
We put this point strongly, because it is abso- 
lutely necessary, both for the sake of Lord 
Derby’s character, and also for the welfare of 
the public, that this stupid old cry about 
Conservative inconsistency should at once be 
silenced. The late Sir Robert Peel has much 
to answer for in many ways. But his dissolu- 
tion of his own party in 1846, was scarcely so 
fatal to the country gentlemen of England 
as saddling them with a purely artificial title. 
By these means attachment to our vital insti- 
tutions became associated with the defence 
of every abuse in existence. And loyalty and 
religion became identified in the minds of the 
people with the chicaneries of a special pleader 
or the price of a pot of beer. Toryism in fact 
points to a principle, of which Conservatism is 
only one mode of operation. Toryism is a word 
of two centuries, Conservative of twenty years. 
Constitutionalism would be a better word, but 
it is now too late to change. The great battle 
which Toryism has fought in this country, has 
been for our mixed constitution against a pure 
oligarchy. That it has occasionally neglected its 
duties, and occasionally mischosen its battle-field, 
is only to say that it is human. But, on the 
whole, it has fulfilled its purpose with con- 
sistency ; and now, when asked what it is going 
to preserve, it is fully as much entitled to deny 
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its co-extension with conservatism as Whiggery 
is tou deny its co-extension with destruction. 
The present administration is Conservative, 
no doubt ; but it is only Conservative because 
the machine of the constitution stands in no 
need of alteration. For repair, be it remem- 
bered, is a different thing from reform. When 
a machine works ill, we have either to change 
its construction or to cleanse and facilitate its 
wheels. The Tories, then, are Conservative 
although they are progressive ; while, on the 
other hand, it is difficult to determine whether 
their opponents are either. Their foreign 
policy we shall have to characterise hereafter. 
Their home policy has been marked, since Lord 
Palmerston’s accession, by only two great mea- 
sures, of which, if one was a measure of p 
it was far more than countérbalanced by the 
other, which was the strongest repudiation of 
constitutional principles since the days of the 
Stuarts. We allude to the divorce bill and the 
extraordinary proposal of 1856 on the subject 
of life peerages. It is instructive to contrast 
the conduct of Whigs and Tories on this latter 
occasion, with their behaviour on the recent 
motion of Captain Vivian in relation to the War- 
Office. The very men who strove to aggrandize 
the royal prerogative in defiance of the constitu- 
tion, declined to aid in maintaining its existing 
authority when perfectly in accordance with the 
constitution. The same party which desired to 
make the House of Lords the creature of the 
crown, professed a virtuous indignation that the 
Sovereign should be allowed to command her 
own army. Is this principle? Is this con- 
sistency? Is this, in a word, LrpeRauism ? 
Too much praise cannot be awarded to the Go- 
vernment for their bold and leyal attitude upon 
this occasion, which shows how totally absurd 
it is to charge them with sacrificing their prin- 
ciples for the sake of popularity. Here was an 
occasion on which a popular motion did really 
come into collision with their principles. Yet 
so far from giving way, they actually resolved 
to disregard a majority of the House of Com- 
mons rather than abandon them. Oh, my Lord 
Palmerston! Oh, Mr. Bernal Osborne! Oh, 
Mr. Robert Lowe! had you and all your friends 
acted with similar good faith, you would not 
have been where you now are! Equally am- 
biguous has been the Whig conduct upon church 
rates ; and our readers may recollect an analo- 
gous piece of tergiversation in Lord Palmerston’s 
behaviour on the County Franchise Bill. A bill 
which he had strenuously opposed when in 
office, and thrown out by the aid of the Con- 
servatives, he was willing should become law 
rather than return the obligation. This com- 
bination of dishonesty, ingratitude, and malice 
in a single action, was unique. It was Lord 


Palmerston’s masterpiece, and contributed in 
no slight degree to strengthen the position of 
the Conservatives, and disgust the public with 
himself. 

Let our readers therefore remember, when- 
ever they hear the present ministry accused of 
abandoning their principles, to cast their eye 
back over the history of the Tory party, and 
ascertain for themselves what those principles 
are. And let them, on the other hand, in- 
quire, what are those Whig principles which 
the accusers have adhered to so faithfully, that 
they can afford to be scandalized at the conduct 
of their rivals. The Whigs, as they have ever 
done, would tie down their opponents to the 
very narrowest interpretation of their creed, 
while they claim for themselves the widest 
possible interpretation of their own. They 
have been allowed to play this game too long. 
If one sportsman demand the certificate of 
another, he must be prepared to shew his own 
too; and the Whigs must no longer be per- 
mitted to tax their antagonists with a defect 
which is equally chargeable to themselves, 
though disguised by their superior bluster. The 
truth of the matter is, that the Conservatives 
appear to have become Liberals, for the simple 
reason that the Liberals have so long been 
Conservatives. We have repeatedly pointed 
out to our readers, that when the Liberals 
begin to revolutionize, the Tories will begin to 
preserve. Till then the condemnation of the 
Tories by the former is only in fact a condem- 
nation of themselves, and their charges of ter- 
giversation unadulterated nonsense. 

We shall now proceed to notice some of the 
principal measures of the past session, with 
a view to shewing that, while marked by many 
exhibitions of the highest statesmanship, and 
a@ monument of parliamentary industry, it has 
witnessed the consummation of no policy which 
is inconsistent with the truest Toryism. 

Our foreign policy, since the accession of 
Lord Derby, has been little else in every 
quarter of the globe than a reversal of Lord 
Clarendon’s. Here, at least, there can be no 
difference of opinion. All parties have been 
compelled to acknowledge the happy results 
that have flowed from Lord Malmesbury’s 
presence at the Foreign Office. The concilia- 
tion of France and America without a speck 
upon our own honour, and Naples brought to 
reason without any overbearing violence, are 
results that stand in marked contrast with the 
uniform ill success of his predecessor. Lord 
Clarendon’s demeanour towards the King of 
Naples, has always reminded us of Goldsmith’s 
attempt at putting down the butcher. “See 
now how well I will rebuke him!” says poor 
Goldie, strong in the consciousness of superior 
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gentility, and forthwith replies to his coarse 
salutation in the most approved style of polite- 
ness. To his dismay, however, his weapon 
glances ineffectually off the hardened vulgarity 
of his neighbour, who nods back at him with an 
air of contemptuous familiarity. Equally impo- 
tent against the callous and obstinate Ferdinand 
were the imbecile formalities of his Lordship ; and 
when diplomatic relations were suspended, the 
probability is that his Majesty felt inclined to 
reply in much the same spirit as the butcher 
aforesaid, with “Thank ye, Noll; thank ye!” 
What did the King of Naples care for that? 
He had heard so much about the English fleet 
coming to bombard him, without ever hearing 
a gun fired, and for so many years had found 
that Lord Palmerston’s bark was never fol- 
lowed up by a bite, that he was perfectly easy 
on the subject. He regarded all the remon- 
strances of the English ministers as devices 
for imposing on the people at home; and 
probably in his heart rather applauded them for 
their success. Continental sovereigns might 
now and then fall out among themselves ; but 
it seems past a doubt that they were unani- 
mously agreed upon this point, that the king 
who gave himself a moment’s anxiety about 
either Lord Clarendon or Lord Palmerston 
was a fool. The summons of Lord Malmes- 
bury must have sounded in Ferdinand’s ear 
like a sudden clap of thunder. In England 
the people ‘could hardly believe their senses 
when they heard what had taken place. Had 
an English minister, then, at last dared to 
brush away the diplomatic cobwebs which 
had been too strong for his predecessor—to 
confront the wrath of despotism, and once more 
make the voice of England a command? Was 
it possible that this had been done, and that 
the man who had done it was not the hero who 
had been strutting about the country in a 
Roman toga bawling out, Who's afraid? and 
swearing that any insult offered to one of his 
citizens should be washed out in blood? Was 
it possible that the worker of these wonders 
was not the great man of forty years’ experi- 
ence in diplomacy, but a plain English noble- 
man, comparatively new to office, whose only 
aid to the solution of the difficulty was his 
native good sense and unaffected patriotism ? 
That Lord Malmesbury should have been able 
to settle in so short a space of time, and with 
so limited experience, a difficulty at which 
Lord Clarendon had boggled for years, is suffi- 
cient evidence that the one possesses by nature 
what the other could not even acquire by art— 
the consummate tact, the piercing sagacity, and 
the courteous firmness of a true diplomatist. 
How long we might have continued to hag- 
gle with America, had the recent happy change 
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in our counsels not taken place, it is difficult to 
foresee. “ Willing to wound and yet afraid to 
strike,” Lord Clarendon could conceal his wishes 
as little as his fear. Too much afraid of pub- 
lic opinion either to venture on a straight- 
forward and courteous concession, or an equally 
straightforward and manly enforcement of the 
right, he maintained an attitude of irritating 
ambiguity, without either the charm of com- 
pliance or the credit of resistance. Embolden- 
ed by the unfortunate affair of Mr. Cramp- 
ton, a victim to his Lordship’s vacillation, the 
Americans were resolved to have their own 
way about the search question. Lord Claren- 
don had moved them to take up a more deter- 
mined attitude than usual. And, on looking 
into the question, Lord Malmesbury at once 
wisely came to the conclusion, that as we were 
not prepared to plunge into hostilities, an im- 
mediate, and so far a graceful, surrender of the 
point was the only dignified course left open 
to us. 

It was fashionable at one time to talk much 
of Lord Clarendon’s ability. But those were 
in days gone we hope never to return, when a 
preference of the crooked to the straight road 
was considered a sign of genius, and the back- 
stairs the most honourable ladder of ambition. 
But Lord Clarendon has not even succeeded 
in his own dirty trade. His lessons in intrigue 
at Madrid fell indeed upon a willing but a 
feeble intellect. He entailed a dreadful ex- 
posure on his party, when Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, by allowing himself to be dragged into 
vourt by Mr. Birch. His miserable behaviour 
to Mr. Crampton, to which we have already 
alluded, must be fresh in our readers’ recollec- 
tion, and elicited the following stinging rebuke 
from Mr. Gladstone in the debate upon the 
American recruiting g question, July Ist, 
1856 :—“ A most extraordinary state of things 
has been brought about. The American 
government acquits the British government, 
but at the same time punishes Mr. Crampton 
and the three consuls ; while the British govern- 
ment maintains and acquiesces in the acts of its 
agents, and yet accepts with satisfaction its own 
acquittal. ‘This is a simple unadorned state- 
ment ; it contains no heightening epithets, and, 
indeed, I do not think that any epithet could 
heighten it. Mr. Crampton has been made a 
scapegoat—by whom is a question which I will 
not discuss; but I want to know whether it 
would not be contrary to the character and 
practice of this House, when there is no single 
action of Mr. Crampton which has not met 
with the approval of the government, to allow 
any distinction to be drawn between the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Crampton and those of the 
British government.” That is to say, Lord 
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Olarendon held out inducements to Mr. Cramp- 
ton to violate the law, and then, when the 
natural result followed, took advantage of his 
elevated position, to throw the entire blame 
on his subordinate. Here, it must be confessed, 
his early training stood him in good stead. In 
the unhappy misunderstanding with Count 
Walewski, Lord Clarendon was the principal 
offender, and in the Paris conferences of ’56, 
his. incompetency was humiliating and ridi- 
culous. “The Clarendon capitulation” is a 
phrase that will live long. But our readers may 
possibly require to be reminded of the damning 
details in which it originated, and which it is 
necessary, for the honour of this country, should 
never be forgotten, The following observa- 
tions, extracted from a publication of that date, 
are conclusive :— 

“When the state of the territories to the 
east of the Black Sea came ander consideration, 
Lord Clarendon proceeded to show that certain 
forts erected by Russia in those countries, and 
blown up during the war, could not be re- 
established. There can be no doubt of the 
importance of the question on grounds both of 
policy and principle. But what is the result? 
The Russian plenipotentiaries ‘ maintain a con- 
trary opinion,’ and the question is adjourned, 
never again to be resumed. In considering 
the neutrality of the Black Sea, our plenipo- 
tentiary commented on the possession by 
Russia of such an arsenal as Nicolaieff, and 
seemed to imply, though he did not express 
himself very clearly, that some guarantee should 
be given on the subject. To this the Russians 
made answer, that they could not permit the 
application of the principle of neutrality to 
the arsenal of Nicolaieff, because it was not on 
the sea-coast ; but gave an assurance they would 
build no more ships of war there than they 
were allowed to maintain in the Black Sea. 
With this declaration the first plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain expresses himself perfectly 
contented. 

“In regard to the light vessels of war which 
the coast powers shall be authorized to keep 
afloat, the plenipotentiaries of Russia urged 
that a clause should be inserted in the conven- 
tion, by which a certain number of transports 
should also be allowed. On this, both Count 
Walewski and Lord Clarendon justly observed, 
that as such vessels could not be of the dimen- 
sions or armament of vessels of war with which 
alone they were concerned, it was useless to 
mention them at all, and the Russians accord- 
ingly withdrew their clause. But when Lord 
Clarendon further demanded an assurance that 
Russia should employ no armed transports, 
Count Orloff replied that transports were 
always armed, and, ‘smiling, put the question 
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by,’ that is to say, it also was ‘adjourned.’ 
When the subject of the commercial treaties 
between the belligerent powers, now of course 
in abeyance, came on for discussion, Lord 
Clarendon stated that it would be better to 
make mutual stipulations till new treaties could 
be negotiated, and the proposition was, as 
usual, shelved. 

“ Nor did his lordship fare better on the ques- 
tion of the Danubian Principalities. The 
public knows well enough by this time, that 
nothing whatever has been settled on that im- 
portant subject ; but they may not know that 
their plenipotentiary’s suggestion, which, though 
not of a very decided character, was still in 
the right direction, was immediately snubbed 
by both Austria and Turkey, who declared that 
it was totally impossible. It is certain, there- 
fore, either that Lord Clarendon’s proposal, to 
the effect that steps should at once be taken for 
ascertaining the wishes of the inhabitants, was, 
as we asserted, anarchical and absurd, or that 
he quietly allowed himself to be ‘put down,’ 
though in the right, by the two most interested 
parties. 

“ Passing on from the affairs of Turkey and 
Russia to those of Europe in general, we find 
Count Walewski confessing that the occupation 
of Italy by French and Austrian troops 
is an evil, and that the situation of Naples is 
much to be deplored; but, having said thus 
much of these unhappy countries, he is silent. 
Lord Clarendon goes further. He distinctly 
asserts that something should at once be done 
towards putting an end to this anomalous state 
of things. But at the bare mention of any 
practical movement the other plenipotentiaries 
dissent. Count Buol pointedly declares that 
his government will enter into no explanations 
concerning the probable period of their occu- 
pancy of the Legations; and Count Walewski 
replies in some general remarks, which lead 
pretty much to the same practical result, as to 
the occupancy by French troops of Rome. 
Now, if the principle of foreign interference in 
the internal administration of independent 
states is recognised at all, it might be allowed 
at Naples, where it is required for the good of 
the governed, as well as at Rome, where it is 
required for the security of the government. 
In addition to which we must remember that 
eight years’ occupancy betokens more than mere 
temporary disorders. The corruption and 
weakness of these countries must be deep and 
abiding. The experiment has been fairly tried ; 
and to say that the question of the removal of 
the Austrian and French troops cannot be 
safely discussed now, is only saying, in other 
words, that it shall never be discussed at all. 
Lord Clarendon has tacitly conceded the point, 
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and a great opportunity for settling the Italian 
peninsula has been lost. 

“We can imagine certain persons observing 
that England was not in a position to carry 
matters with a high hand ; that she had done 
nothing to justify concessions to her will ; and 
that she was obliged to be satisfied on all points 
with such explanations as were afforded her. 
How far this may be true as regards the actual 
occurrences of the war we shall not determine ; 
but it is certainly not true of her attitude at 
the conferences. Will it be believed that this 
dexterous evasion of all Lord Clarendon’s sug- 
gestions, is all we get in return for the greatest 
concession made by this country since the loss 
of the American colonies—the concession of a 
right which she has twice gone to war to vindi- 
cate, and twice triumphantly maintained in the 
face of powerful coalitions? Our enemies’ 
goods are now to pass free under a neutral flag, 
and neutral goods, except contraband of war, 
under an enemy’s flag. Of the abstract justice 
of the right of search we say nothing ; but we 
do say that this act of unparalleled liberality on 
the part of Great Britain—an act, too, of such 
unbounded utility to the empire of Russia— 
should have been requited with something 
better than the refusal to entertain a single 
proposal of our own. Every suggestion of Lord 
Clarendon which in any way affected the 
interests of Austria and Russia, was politely 
acknowledged, and coolly passed over ; but as 
soon as a suggestion was made affecting the 
interests of this country, it was caught up 
with avidity, and declared to be the will of the 
conference.” —TZhe Press. 

- Who cannot see at a glance that the Walewski 
complication of the present year was the legi- 
timate pendant of the feebleness and timidity 
which was so naturally thrust to the wall 
throughout the above transactions? It is not 
once that Lord Clarendon has erred in this 
respect, but over and over again. All sound 
English feeling has been thoroughly washed out 
of him, and even his own friends* give up his 
future in despair. If therefore he is a wise 
man, he will be satisfied with the loaves and 
fishes that have already fallen to the share of 
his fortunate family, and cease to obtrude him- 
self any longer upon the public notice. He 
himself has pocketed an immense amount of 
public money in return for “abandoning his 
principles” at a critical time, having had 
office of some kind or another almost constantly 
since 1830. One brother is a bishop, another 
attained the rank of judge advocate-general, 
and his brother-in-law was chancellor of the 
exchequer. Quid debeas O Roma Neronibus! 





* National Review, June, 1858. 
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Have we not yet paid all that is due for the 
privilege of being served by the Villierses ? 

Of the domestic measures of the present 
Government, the two which have attracted most 
attention are the admission of the Jews to par- 
liament, and the abolition of the property quali- 
fication. As far as the former is concerned, we 
suppose that an immense majority of the entire 
nation are glad that the question is settled. But 
there may be some even of these who 
with the minority in regretting that Lord 
Derby was the agent. But now, however we 
regard this measure, there is obviously nothing 
unconservative in it as far as politics are con- 
cerned. The Jew is not a revolutionizer ; and 
King, Lords, and Commons, will be as safe after 
his admission as before. But the Conservative 
party was bound to preserve intact the re- 
ligion of the legislature ; and by the admission 
of the Jews that legislature is unchristianized. 
We are not going to recapitulate the arguments 
on this knotty point. But we would just ask 
the objectors this one simple question—Can a 
man be more than out of the pale of salvation ? 
If heresy consigns a man to perdition, Judaism 
can dono more. Now, don’t let our readers cry 
out upon us till they have heard the whole. 
Quite as many of the clergy as object to the 
admission of the Jews to parliament, believe 
that out of the pale of the church no man can 
besaved. Many of our formularies and highest 
ecclesiastical writers favour the same theory. 
We are not going to offer any opinion 
of our own upon the subject. But it cer- 
tainly seems to us rather inconsistent to ex- 
clude three or four individuals from parliament 
whom one-half of the church considers lost, while 
those whom the other half anathematizes sit 
there by dozens. Unchristianizing the legisla- 
ture is only a sin in as far as it removes it 
from the saving influences of Christianity. 
But if either De-Catholicising it, or De-Protes- 
tantising it, does the same, what additional 
injury is inflicted by the presence of Baron 
Rothschild? A man may just as well be 
damned for a Jew as for a Quaker. We are 
here stating the conscientious views of a consi- 
derable body of Englishmen. It is very well 
to say that this is Puseyism, and that we are 
not going to be guided by that. Puseyism or 
not, the opinion prevails, and is entitled on 
public grounds to just the same amount of con- 
sideration that we extend to any other class of 
opinions represented by equal numbers. One 
man deems one class of nonconformists more 
obnoxious to the wrath of Heaven, and another 
another. One thinks a Wesleyan will be saved, 
and a Unitarian won’t. Another, that nei- 
ther will ; and a third that both will. But the 
Church of England classes all Jews, Turks, in- 
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fidels, and heretics in the same category, and 
obviously draws very little distinction between 
their degrees of guilt. The principle, then, we 
argue, was surrendered when any but church- 
men were allowed to sit in parliament, or ad- 
mitted to the highest offices of state. The 
admission of Jews is a logical result from the 
repeal of the Test Act. Nor, according to the 
theory of the church, is Alderman Salomons a 
whit more obnoxious than Mr. Miall. 

The abolition of the property qualification 
is a point in the Charter ; and thereupon elderly 
gentlemen begin shaking their heads, and the 
newspapers to proclaim that the Tories are 
abandoning their principles. Now, if this quali- 
fication had been any thing but the merest fic- 
tion, something might have been said in its 
favour—not much even then. For how far does 
three hundred a-year raise a man above tempta- 
tion? But considering that the candidate was 
notreally required to have it, and that the merest 
adventurer, if clever enough to recommend him- 
self to a constituency, could always procure 
the substitute, we don’t see how the system 
worked. Its being made so much of by the 
Chartists only shows how little, how egregiously 
little, they knew of the real condition of the 
people, and what empty, windy schemes they 
palmed off upon them as panaceas for their 
grievances. A high and stringent property 
qualification conscientiously enforced would, in 
one sense of the word, be a Conservative insti- 
tution ; but one so low as to be worthless, and 
so unreal as to be evaded by men of the 
highest honour, was not only no safeguard 
to our constitution, but rather the reverse. 
Tt was a great scandal to the pothouse orator ; 
while practices of this kind must inevitably 
generate a habit of regarding other regulations 
with laxity which are really active and bene- 
ficial. We applaud the Tory party for their 
resolution to discriminate between shams and 
realities, and for their courage in acting on the 
result. Two fictions have been swept away 
by the two last measures we have been dis- 
cussing. The Christianity of a parliament, of 
which two-thirds were not Christians, and a 
property qualification for members of it, which 
permitted a beggar to become one. If the Whigs 
suppose that the Tories are again going to fall 
into the trap which they so artfully lay before 
them, and link themselves to an inch-by-inch 
defence of the actual status quo, we are sau- 
guine they will be mistaken. Because a Tory 
thinks that monarchy is the best form of 
government, he is not going to become the 
patron of practices which have made all 
authority odious; because he believes in real 
conservatism he will not become the dupe of 
shaw, or, like a superstitious zealot, bring his 


creed into contempt by declaring every man an 
infidel who does not believe in ghosts. When 
the bitterest enemies of Lord Derby can find 
nothing better to taunt him with than these 
two measures, they must be reduced to extre- 
mities indeed. The property qualification, how- 
ever, was a fine Conservative-sounding name ; 
and evidently the one topic of abuse afforded 
by its abolition is doomed to be worn thread- 
bare in the course of the recess. Mr. Bernal 
Osborne threw himself upon it like a famished 
cur at Dover, but he could extract very little 
nourishment out of it. Nobody knows better 
than he, that to call the removal of this useless 
law unconservative, is just as absurd as to 
rebuke one’s gardener for picking away dead 
leaves. He knows it, we say, and he displays 
a keen consciousness that his hearers know 
that he knows it. He was driven, there- 
fore, to the last refuge of the vanquished—to 
the substitution of abuse for argument. For he 
knew all the time that a single sentence, which 
distinctly proved the Radical results of the mea- 
sure, would haveanswered his purpose betterthan 
all the Billingsgate in his vocabulary, though 
that is saying a good deal. But this one little 
sentence he was totally unable to find, and we 
fearlessly challenge the whole Whig party to 
produce it. 

The financial measures of the new adminis- 
tration have been eminently successful. On 
the 23rd of July last Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, a financial foeman not unworthy of Mr. 
Disraeli’s steel, essayed to break a lance with the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and was signally 
discomfited in the attempt. In bringing forward 
his budget Mr. Disraeli had calculated the reve- 
nue of the current year at £63,900,000, and the 
expenditure at £63,610,000; thus leaving a 
surplus of £290,000. On the day in question, 
Sir G. C. Lewis rose with an air of exultation 
to prove that his country was embarrassed, and 
proceeded to shew that, whereas the revenue by 
Mr. Disraeli’s own shewing was but £63,900,000, 
the expenditure had actually reached the sum 
of £64,445,000; thus leaving, instead of a 
surplus of £290,000, a deficiency of £545,000. 
Here was a delightful discovery! It was really 
cruel to dash the cup from his lips. But truth, 
says the philosopher, has ter claims on us 
than our friends, and the luckless baronet was 
unavoidably tumbled into the pit which he had 
digged for others. The Chancellor had cut 
down his estimate of the expenditure as low 
as was possible to meet the temper of the 
House ; but he had been wise enough to secure 
his rear. He had done what his cunning pre- 
decessor had never dreamed of, and yet it was 
very simple. In lowering his estimate of ex- 
penditure the right honourable gentleman had 
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also, it appeared, lowered his estimate of the 
revenue. Instead of following the example of 
previous Chancellors of the Exchequer, and 
delighting his audience and the public with a 
flourishing estimate of their resources, Mr. 
Disraeli had prudently rated them at the lowest 
probable figure. And what was the result? 
Why that even in the first quarter, from 
March to July, when for various reasons much 
depression was expected, the receipts exceeded 
what was anticipated by £223,000, and that in 
the first three weeks of the second quarter they 
exceeded it by £366,000. So that, unless the 
revenue should materially fall off during the 
two quarters in which it is most likely to in- 
crease, the whole deficiency so triumphantly 
quoted by Sir George will have been covered 
in the first four months of the financial year, 
with the sum of £44,000 to spare. This was 
a knock-down blow for the late Chancellor. It 
reduced even Mr. Wilson to platitudes, and 
completely took the wind out of the 7Zimes, 
whose critic tried hard to be funny on Mr. 
Disraeli’s luck, but only succeeded in shewing 
that he was down upon his own. 

Of the power of work exhibited by Lord 
Derby’s administration, the India Bill alone 
would be a sufficient proof. Lord Stanley 
fought that measure through the House of 
Commons with all the prudence and patience 
of a greyhaired statesman, whose sixty years 
of life had been evenly divided between India 
and the House of Commons. This praise is so 
universally awarded him that it is super- 
fluous to dwell upon it here. But let the 
people of this country recollect that India will 
be the great subject of the day for several years 
to come, and that in Lord Derby’s cabinet they 
have the ablest Indian minister which the 
governing families have yet been able to pro- 
duce. 

The remaining principal measures of Govern- 
meut—all passed, be it remembered, after the 
Easter recess, and in spite of all the obstacles 
thrown in the way of legislation by Lord Palmer- 
ston and his faction—are of an eminently 
practical and useful character. The Chancery 
Procedure Amendment Act is admitted by op- 
position journals to be “a great boon to 
suitors ;” the Sale and Transfer of Land Bill 
in Ireland, directed to the abatement of that 
endless litigation which the question of “title” 
carried with it; the Irish Civil Bills Act 
Amendment Bill, giving power to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, on the represeutation of the Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, to remove any assistant 
barrister (in Ireland, equivalent to chairman of 
quarter-sessions and county-court judge) who 
is not efficiently discharging his daties; the 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, introducing 
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a provision that voters may be conveyed to the 
poll at the expense of the candidate; the 
Metropolitan Local Management Act Amend- 
ment bill, the object of which is to effect some 
prompt and speedy mitigation of the pestilent 
impurity of the Thames, a task which the 
government deserves great credit for having 
taken upon its own shoulders; the Scotch 
Universities Bill ; and last, though not least, 
the addition of a new colony to the British 
crown, by the Government of British Columbia 
Bill—are all tokens of the sound good sense, 
indefatigable industry, and active statesmanship, 
by which the new ministry are distinguished. 
When we consider, therefore, all that has been 
done by Lord Derby and his colleagues in so 
short a space of time, in spite of their newness 
to office, and the incessant obstruction of their 
opponents, we have surely every reason to con- 
gratulate the public on the result of her 
Majesty’s choice. 

As we pen the above words we are reminded 
also of another most favourable feature in the 
present cabinet. We mean the wisdom that 
has presided over the selection of its subordi- 
nate members. Of Lord Stanley we need say 
nothing. But to mention the names of White- 
side, Cairns, Sotheron Estcourt, Hardy, Inglis, 
S. Fitzgerald, &c., is at once to remind the 
public of some of the most popular men in the 
House of Commons, and of some of the ablest 
speeches which have been delivered this ses- 
sion. Mr. Whiteside has spoken several times 
with the greatest effect; while the young 
Solicitor-General, who we believe was Mr. 
Disraeli’s own choice, both in the prosecution 
of Bernard and the reply to Mr. Cardwell, more 
than amply justified the confidence so judicious- 
ly placed in him. 

Such being the performances of the present 
ministry, the political student of twenty years 
hence will probably be puzzled to explain the 
unrelenting hostility with which they have 
been pursued in certain quarters. We need 
have no hesitation in saying that we allude to 
the most powerful journal of the day. The 
tone of the Times’ leading articles for the last 
six months will be incomprehensible to our 
grandchildren. They may be told, indeed, that 
one of Lord Palmerston’s underlings was 4 
constant contributor to that journal. Yet, if 
journalism be then what it is now, they will 
still require to be told how it was that the 
spite of an ejected placeman was permitted to 
colour the lucubrations of that great indepen- 
dent corporation, which has always professed 
to give the law to statesmen, rather than re- 
ceive it from them. It is possible, however, 
that although these bare facts, taken by them- 
selves, may be more unintelligible to posterity 
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than to us, that they may yet have in the 
published correspondence of a Granville or 
Lewis, a key to political mysteries at which we 
can only guess. Entries like the following 
would throw a flood of light upon the secret 
history of the session :—“ Dined at , met 
L and D , a good deal of confidential 
chat after dinner. dfem.—Rather like the 
society: of these literary men ; quite a refresh- 
ing sight to meet the Thunderer in pumps— 
most affable to every one.” In case the above 
correspondence should never be printed, and 
the above curious entry consequently never 
appear, we may record, for the benefit of pos- 
terity, the conjectures that were rife upon the 
subject in the year 1858 ; which were, that al- 
though a certain influential abstraction still 
retained his traditional epithet of “the Thun- 
derer,” yet that his present characteristics 
were rather those of AZolus; and that his rela- 
tions towards his patron might be best described 
in the language of that potentate to Juno, 
when the goddess informs him that a race she 
hates is navigating the Tyrrhene deep, and is 
about to establish itself in her own sacred soil. 

' Molus hee contra: tuus, oh regina, quid optes, 

- Explorare labor: mihi jussa capessere fas est. 

. Tu mihi quodcunque hoc regni, tasceptra, Jovemque, 
Concilias: tu das epulis accumbere Divim, 
Nimborumque facis tempestatumque potentem. 

A partie carrée at Cambridge House, consist- 
ing of the Premier, the two deities next in rank 
to himself, and the blissful A£olus, was a joy 
and a glory for which the latter might well 
think any service cheap. Should these “ nights 
and suppers of the gods,” or, as AZolus chose to 
represent it, the honour and welfare of Great 
Britain, be endangered by the hateful race who 
were settling in his patron’s seats? Perish the 
universe first! Forthwith, from the depths and 
darkness of Printing-House Square, came fast 
and furious the blasts of the 7imes, that were 
to overwhelm the unhappy Tories. Like the 
winds from the cave of A®olus, they tore over 
the world of politics, carrying dismay and dark- 
ness in their train. On this occasion, however, 
the wind king had mistaken his power even 
more than his classic prototype. The Tories 
were not even wrecked for the moment, to be 
rescued afterwards. Neptune, in the shape of 
public opinion, interfered at once, and made 
the howling hurricane es harmless as the sum- 
mer zephyr. To drop metaphor, never within 
the memory of the present generation has the 
Times lost so much prestige as during the last 
six months. Herein, of course, lies another 
cause of their dislike to the Tory administra- 
tion. Its existence is a standing testimony to 
their blunders. It is rather mortifying to be 
perpetually meeting a man in the best health 
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and spirits, for whom you have but recently 
rung the passing-bell. Of course, you main- 
tain that he ought to have died secundum 
artem. But the quiet smile with which your 
friends receive the communication is madden- 
ing, and makes the accursed convalescent the 
object of your aversion for ever. 

Our readers may rest assured that the bulk 
of the accomplished gentlemen engaged upon 
this journal, feel any thing but approval of the 
introduction of personal motives into its man- 
agement. It can do no good, not even to the 
contriver, who may possibly flatter himself that 
he will frighten others into the adoption of 
similar blandishments ; and in the long run it 
must do harm to every one known to be con- 
nected, even though totally guiltless, with so dis- 
reputable a system. Not that we mean to say 
the Times is the only sinner in this respect. 
Of all the laughable incidents in the great 
Cardwell farce, none was more so than to see 
the editors of Sunday newspapers prowling 
about the Reform Club, and predicting a ma- 
jority of eighty. But the Zimes really ought 
to know better; and, if it would condescend 
to take a word of warning from so humble a 
pen as ours, it would be wise to mend its mea- 
sures before the public bring home to it, 
somewhat rudely, the change impending over 
its influence. The time was when, whatever 
people thought of the principles by which the 
paper was regulated, they at least believed it 
free from the influence of personal feelings. 
Certain well-considered political views were 
supposed to dictate its articles; and when peo- 
ple said to one another, let us see what the 
Times says upon the subject, they relied on 
opinions being submitted to them of which 
they could take cognisance. They relied upon 
meeting with arguments based on certain prin- 
ciples, which, if not accepted by themselves, still 
had a recognised status in political philosophy. 
As long as this was really the case, the literary 
talent which the Times was enabled to com- 
mand, gave its conclusions a decided advantage 
in the arena of political journalism. Nobody 
expected the paper to be free from ordinary 
human weaknesses. Now and then, of course, 
personal animosities would peep out. Some- 
times a man was written up, and sometimes a 
man was written down, with a vigour which 
unhappily the mere love of justice is seldom 
sufficient to provoke. But such offences were 
readily condoned. Nor was it until certain 
unmistakable symptoms that such a spirit had 
now become the rule, instead of, as before, the 
exception, began to show themselves, that public 
suspicion was awakened. Even throughout the 
existence of Lord Palmerston’s administration, 
many people still continued willing to place the 
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most charitable construction on the undeviating 
support accorded him by the leading journal. 
But, with theaccession of Lord Derby tooffice, the 
mask fell off at once. It was as easy to suppose 
that those ebullitions of baulked vanity, and that 
tone of concentrated malice, proceeded from in- 
dignation on the public account, as to believe 
that Junius was a sincere patriot, or Oates an 
alarmed Protestant. Public credulity has a 
limit ; and .the question that has been every 
where asked during the last three months by 
every class of the community is, “ Why is the 

‘tmes so bitter #” plainly showing that they see 
nothing in the state of public affairs to justify 
the columns of rancour which they meet with 
every morning in their paper. The longer this 
continues, the nearer and nearer will the public 
be brought to a conjecture like ourown. That 
conjecture is even-now common among a parti- 
cular class ; and if it once spreads beyond them, 
the 7imes may bid a long farewell to its power, 
its popularity, and its profits. 

While on the subject of the opposition, other 
than the regular Opposition, which the Derby 
administration has encountered, we have a few 
further remarks to make upon a particular sub- 
ject, which we would willingly leave unsaid, but 
which shall be as brief as we can possibly make 
them. That every political party should bedivid- 
ed into two classes, representing respectively its 
past and its present convictions, is inevitable as 
long as it consists of human beings. But the 
duties of these two parties to each other will 
vary materially according to their relative pro- 
portions. When a few aspiring spirits stand 
some way in advance of their connection, it is 
their duty to wait for the majority. But when 
the position is reversed, and the large majority 
are ahead, it can scarcely be expected that they 
should stand still for the few. In either case 
the few may be tempted to break away from 
their associates altogether. Nor is there neces- 
sarily any thing dishonest or criminal in so 
doing. But it is necessary for them to examine 
their own consciences very clearly before taking 
the plunge. <A thousand motives in the human 
mind are perpetually assuming the hue of con- 
scientiousness, as the late numerous conversions 
to Popery could sufficiently testify. But even 
if, in such a case as we are discussing, we are 
satisfied of the honesty of our intentions, there 
yet remains another question to be considered. 
Are our new associates genuine believers in our 
creed? or has our own imagination clothed 
them with attributes which they do not in 
reality possess? We most earnestly implore 
those respectable and honourable members of 
the Conservative party, who march so un- 
willingly in the rear of their ancient com- 
rades, to ponder well these words. Let us 
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‘grant, for the sake of argument, that all their 


grievances are well founded. Is not that 
rather the fault of the age than of any one poli- 
tical party? At least, is there any one political 
party which, being in office, would not do the 
same, or even worse? Even granted that Lord 
Palmerston is a better Conservative than Lord 
Derby, is it not obvious that he can never come 
into office again except as a sworn and pledged 
Liberal? Can any man of common sense, much 
more any member of the House of Commons, 
imagine, that the noble viscount will ever again 
be permitted to play the game which has cost 
him his power once already? It was the 
spectacle of his lordship governing the Liberals, 
by the aid of the Tories, much more than any 
particular delinquency, that influenced the 
independent members in their vote of last 
February, and in many subsequent divisions. 
Had Lord Palmerston indeed endeavoured to 
form a homogeneous party out of such mem- 
bers of the Tory, Whig, and Radical sections as 
approximated the nearest to each other, we do 
not say he would have succeeded, but he would 
at least have shown that he wished to form a 
government on principle. But, instead of this, 
the particular branch of the Tory party on 
which the great Liberal minister especially 
relied for support, was the most extreme sec- 
tion of all! He rejected an alliance with Lord 
Stanley and Sir John Pakington, to link him- 
self with Messrs. Bentinck and Spooner! The 
only conclusion to be drawn from this fact was, 
that the noble premier was playing the Tory 
against the Radical, and the Radical against 
the Tory, and making a catspaw of both. The 
Radicals were the first to find it out, and 
hence, as we have observed, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s expulsion from office. In the bitter- 
ness of their hearts, they registered a vow that, 
come what might, he should never be mini- 
ster again. And, however much that vow 
may be modified, we have only to do, what 
perhaps the honourable members for Warwick- 
shire and their friends never do, read the lan- 
guage of the moderate Liberal organs on this 
subject, to see clearly enough what are the only 
terms upon which it can be done. Let them 
therefore dismiss from their minds, as a baseless 
vision, the return of Lord Palmerston to power 
as a Conservative minister. They might just as 
well expect the accession of the Duke of Modena 
to the throne of these realms as a legitimist 
sovereign. Of all political possibilities this is 
the most extravagantly improbable. Whatend, 
therefore, can the gentlemen in question hope to 
compass by any display of lukewarmness towards 
the present administration? If Downing-street 
were swept and garnished to morrow, their last 
state would be worse than their first. 
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We have now glanced in succession at the 
ea topics we had proposed to ourselves. 

e have explained the tone of our previous 
article. We have exposed the fallacy involved 
in the charge of desertion of principle. We 
have called attention to the actual performances 
of the present session, and rescued two great 
measures from the misrepresentations of the 
Opposition ; and we have examined, as far as is 
necessary, the nature of the hostility which the 
Government has had to encounter. Their pro- 
spects are now flourishing—an excellent harvest 
and a reviving trade will calm the public mind 
after so much recent excitement, and dis- 
pose them to consider with impartiality the 
promise of a future session. The t feature 
of 1859 will of course be the new Reform Bill. 
To speculate on its provisions at present would 
obviously be premature. But we have every 
reason to believe that a measure is in course 
of preparation that will satisfy both the people 
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and the gentlemen. The latter can never be 
deprived of their influence except by confisca- 
tion of their lands; and we believe that the 
former are now, as a body, far removed from 
that state of ignorance which makes the lower 
orders hostile to the rights of property. On 
these grounds we look forward hopefully to 
a readjustment of our representative system at 
the hands of the present administration. And 
for all prophets of evil we expect a, confutation 
little less complete than has followed their 
previous vaticinations. Let the cabinet of 
Lord Derby govern in the spirit of the good 
old Tory motto, “ for God, the sovereign, and 
the people,” and we reverently trust that the 
singular felicity which has attended on their 
recent deliberations will be continued to their 
future ones, and vindicate alike the confidence 
of Queen Victoria, and the applause of the 
British people. 






































